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1, Oppidans Road, Pkimrose Hill, 
A/>ni 20 //if 1872 . 


Dear Mr. Maclear, 

It was you who suggested tliis book ; and with your 
name I wish, with your kind permission, to connect it. 

Everybody whose good fortune it* is to work with you cannot 
but admire the self-denying energy and unostentatious devotion 
with which you discharge the onerous duties devolving upon 
you as the Head* Master of King's College Sbhool, and sincerely 
congratulate you pn the signal success which has crowned, 
and bids fair still to crown, your efforts in that capacity. 

Amongst those who thus admire and congratulate, pray believe 
that not the least hearty is, 

Very truly yours, 

J. W. HALES. 
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PkEFACE. 


This book, for reasons which need not here be specified, has 
been completed very slowly. Half of it was printed and in 
private use some two years ago. I only mention this fact here 
for the sake of explaining any differonces of treatment that may 
seem to separate the earlier from ahe later pages. Probably, 
if I were to re-write the Introduction now (it was written and 
printed in the Christmas of 1869), I should alter some things 
in it. No teacher or student, with an interest in his work, but 
must be perpetually reconsidering and modifying his views. We 
are often informed that Rome was not built in a day; but 
neither whs the humblest and pettiest village that is: and so 
the theories of the most inconsiderable scholar as well as of 
the worthiest master, if tSere is any thinking and attention at all, 
are perpetually growing, — ^not, it is to be hoped, wild, but niature, 
or at least maturer. 

With regard to the texts in this volume, it has not been thought 
right to tamper with the orthography their authors. Whatever 
may be thought of such liberties in works designed for that 
volatile being “the general reader,” there is surely no justi- 
fication for them in manuals prepared for the student of litera- 
ture and language. In every case except one, the latest edition 
published during the author’s life has been followed. That one 
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is Milton, whose pieces have been taken from the edition of 
1645, 35 superior tp that of 1673* In all cases the latest readings 
have been given. In one or two poems — in “Mac FJecknoe,” 
“ The Rape of the Lock,” “ London,” “ The Twa Dogs,”— slight 
omissions have been necessary, and .in the latter two poems 
slight changes have been made, that the “reverence due to boys,” 
to adopt Juvenal’s phrase, might be w'ell observed. Some of the 
later texts were revised by my friend Mr. Twentyman, late Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, now Vice-Master of King^s 
College School, in whom indeed I hoped to have had a genial 
coadjutor in all the work to be done, had his other duties given 
him leisure. • 

And now, little book, whose compilation has taken me*more 
time than would be thought, I send you forth into the world. 
Would you were something better ; but it is late wishing when 
the very minute for parting has come. You must make the best 
of yourself ; you must not mind scorings and defacements \ no 
doubt you have much to learn. And still less must you mind 
much fingering and laceration ; it may be that your ears may 
be made those of a dog perhaps yom may be cried over and 
called evil names and held an abomination. By these things 
be not troubled, 0 booklet ; for they would mean, in spite of 
appearances, that you were really worthy. So this is the fortune 
I wish you ; and if it is vouchsafed, then it cannot but be that 
you will be smiled as well as wept over, spoken of with some 
affection, deemed a sort of blessing. 
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I. 

It is certain that a great revolution is now taking place in the 
educational world. discontent which has been growing for several 
generations is now reaching its culmination. For a long time English* 
men have«been dissatisfied with their schools and universities ; they 
have felt that those well-designed institutions failed to do their proper 
work; they have been made painfully conscious that the foster- 
children of them were to a^great degree ignorant of what they ought 
to know, and accomplished in what was comparatively worthless; and 
at this state of things they have not unnaturally murmured. Not un* 
frequently they have done something more than murmur. There have 
arisen thoughtful and wise observers who have loudly and clearly pro- 
tested against the existing system ; but no immediate hearing has 
been vouchsafed to them. The old idols have stood firm on their 
pedestals ; and no new divinities have been honoured with places by 
their side. But at last there seems to be come a time when those 
protests are to be heard, when school-doors and college-gates are to 
be thrown open to subjects that have long clamoured in vain for 
admission. This wonderful unbarring the present age appears des- 
tined to witness. When this century closes, the ordinary education 
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of an Englishman will be a very different thing from what it was 
when the century began. The scifool of our grandchildren will not 
closely resemble that of our grandfathers. It will exhibit new methods ; 
it will comprehend fresh subjects ; it will exalt other interests. We of 
to-day should feel strange and unacquainted, were wc seated on those 
benches of the future. There will be spunds we know not of, text- 
books to us incomprehensible, arrangements that with their novelty 
would puzzle and perplex. There will perhaps be missing in these 
future class-rooms something that is to us dear, and justly dear ; 
there will certainly be f )imd in them much on whose value we can 
have no opinion, inasmuch as wc arc scarcely qualified by knowledge 
to form any. For good or for evil a great revolution is taking place. 
It is hard to think that it is all for evil, although many dear traditions 
are being swept away. Doabtless it is hard to throw the brand 
Excaiibur into the mere. Onp cannot but see how richly gemmed 
and jewelled it is ; one cannot but remember what noble servrces it 
has wrought in its day, what famous home-thrusts it has dealt, what 
safety and confidence it has given, still less that in the beginning it 
was bestowed by Heaven : but for all these facts and memories it 
may be better that it should now be flung away— that we should 
“ strongly wheel and throw it.*^ At all events Jt may be well to 
recognize that there are other weapons with which good work may 
be achieved in our assaults upon the strongholds of IgnoVance and 
Dulness. Let the good sword be supported by other arms. 

With whatever feelings we may regard tjiis educational change, it is 
certainly coming to pass. This ninetcentlf century seems likely to be 
as memorable, or perhaps more memorable, in the history of educa- 
tion, than arc the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As in those days 
Greek and “ the New Philosophy ” at last found a place in our schools 
and universities, so now Modern Languages and Natural Science 
appear to be establishing themselves. It would perhaps be not unin- 
structive for us to note what bitter opposition those old innovations 
encountered. The introduction of Greek, for instance, was effected 
in the teeth of the most furious hostility. The struggles described by 
Homer as raging beneath Troy walls were neither so fierce nor so long 
lasting as those which raged between the modem Greeks and Trojans, 
as the combatants in the, educational battle of tlie sixteenth centuiy 
called themselves. • There were , many then who from various points 
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of view echoed the sentiment expressed by the Duke of Norfolk in 
1 540. “ I ftever read the Scriptur^^ said that adherent of the depart- 
ing age, “ nor never will read iL It was merry in England before 
the new learning came up; yea, I would all, things were as hath 
beeh in times ptist” Who could* laugh at these words of a strangely 
troubled spirit ? Rather one might weep over them ; \here is a certain 
pathos in the helpless embarrassment and despair they reflect ; but 
one can see they were not wise, provident words ; one cannot regret 
that the “new learning came up.” But not altogether unlike is the 
sentiment that may sometimes be heard in these days of like unscttle- 
ment and transition. 

'H/iCtj; Toi varepuv afA€ifiov€^ etvai. 


But is this boast so well founded ? Do •we derive all the benefit that 
is possible Irom their experience? Arp we so much more catholic- 
minded ? * 

Surely the wise course now is not to set our laces against the in- 
coming studies, but to do our best to regulate and order their admis- 
sion. Let us give these strangers a judicious welcome. Let us frankly 
and generously examine what recommendations they have to advance 
for themselves. Let; us banish utterly and for ever from our minds 
the notion of finality in education. Let us recognize that all our efforts 
are but tentative, and that we are yet an immeasurable distance, not 
only from absolute perfection, but from that degree of perfection which 
is attainable. May it not J^e indeed that we are at present in an 
extremely rudimentary sta^ of advancement in this momentous re- 
spect ?— that the question of education is yet in its veriest infancy ? 
Perhaps we are yet at the very foot of the mountain, and have not 
really commenced the ascent. Not odder, it may be, in our eyes is 
the educational system of the Middle Ages than our present system 
will be according to the decisions of posterity. These possibilities 
should surely make us, not reckless revolutionists, but thoughtful, 
considerate reformers. The changes that are now making will in their 
turn perhaps be modified or superseded. There is no such thing as 
an educational canon which closes and is complete. 

The subjects which especially concern us in this paper are English 
Language and Literature. These subjects may be said to be now 
finding places in our school curricula. That they will eventually be 
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admitted everywhere; there seems no reason to doubt. During the 
last ten years this important movement has advanced with hastening 
steps. The reign of Victoria will be as conspicuous in the history of 
our language in its connection with Education as is now the reign 
0^ Richard the Second. Between these two epochs— more than live 
hundred years &part — there is perhaps no other one of any com- 
parable moment. In Richard the Seconefs time English was admitted 
into schools as the teaching medium ; it is now being admitted as a 
teaching subject. “ John Cornwall,” says an old chronicler in a well- 
known passage, ** a master of grammai-, changed the lore in grammar 
school and construction of French into English, and Richard Pencrich 
learned that manner teaching of him, and other men of Pencrich. 
So that the year of our Lord a thousand three hundred fourscore 
and hve, of the Second Kin^ Richard, after the Conquest nine, in all 
the grammar schools of England children leave French and construe 
and learn in English.”* ^ To that innovation no doubt resistance was 
offered ; that same chronicler goes on to balance the advantage and 
the disadvantage : but it was effected. Some future historian will 
record of this present age that it witnessed the introduction into our 
schools— at least into some of them — of a careful study of our native 
tongue and the great works written in it. He will record that English 
boys and girls were for the first time instructed in the great classics ot 
their country, that Shakspere and Milton and Scott were read and 
re-read along with Homer and Sophocles and Virgil, that a pernicious 
monopoly was for ever abolished. Why should we not know our Shak- 
spere as the Creeks knew their Homer ? "iln Xenophon's Symposium 
one of the guests says of himself ; h Trartjp impeXovfjLfvos Siras dv^p 
dyaBo^ ycvoifirjv, d^dyKQ<Tt irdvra ra *Optipov tittf paOfiv' Kat vvv Svpaiprfv 
ap 'l\id8a qXtjv km 'Odvcro-ciav diro (rroparos flirrip, “ My father, 
earnestly wishing that I should become a good man, made me learn all 
Homer's poetry ; and at this day I could say off by heart the whole 
Iliad and Odyssey.” Not that we should servilely follow that method, 
and commit all Shakspere's poems and plays to memory; but why should 
our poet not have his proper place in our schools ? There is room for 
him and foV Homer too. There is no fatal incompatibility between 
these two supreme spirits. We do not love Homer less, but Shakspere 
more. It is a great loss to our national life that we do not more 

• S«e Morris' S^chnens of Early English (Clarendon Press Series), p. 339. 
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thoroughly study our great national poet. Ho not let us flatter our- 
selves that at one time pr another in our lives we do, as a nation, 
study him. There is much talk of Shakspere ; <*is there much real 
knowledge ? There is much pride in him-; is it intelligent pride ? To 
the great majority of persons are^ his plays much more than nam^s, 
or at best but fine stories } It is no slight cause for sejoicing that the 
time of this ignorance is no» longer to be winked at ; that our Shak- 
spere is, to some extent at least, to be known, and receive a better 
informed, a more discriminate, a more practical admiration. 

II. 

But it is not proposed here to enter into any general advocacy of 
the teaching of English. This subject is rapidly becoming inde- 
pendent of any such support ; its admission into schools is, as has 
been already said, almost secured. What I propose in some sort to 
deal with is rather the details of English teaching, not in the hope of 
suggesting anything new or fresh to the many able teachers who have 
of late turned their attention to this matter, but rather of showing 
those who may stijl regard English as a subject somewhat barren of 
such material as the teacher requires, how abundant and rich it is in 
fact. Something of^hat follows has already been said in a paper 
which appeared in the London S^ude/d magazine in July i868, where 
an attempt was made to treat one of Milton's sonnets mainly after the 
same manner in which Scott's Rosabelle is to be treated here. 

Before we proceed to out’ special work, let me make two general 
observations : 

(i.) Nothing should be told a pupil which he can think out or find 
out for hunself The great function of education is not so much to 
give information as to put the pupil in the way of getting it and recog- 
nizing and' using it justly when he has it, A man's knowledge is not 
to be estimated by the number of facts which he has appropriated, 
by the amount of books he has devoured, nor yet by the number of 
principles which have been impressed upon his memory. A principle 
mastered in such a way is, in an educational, a thought^eveloping 
point of view, of no more worth than a fact. But knowledge is to be’ 
gauged by the manner in which facts are arranged and combined, in 
which principles have been arrived at. To teach how to arrange facts, 
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and to combine and to interpret — to impart real knowledge— is the 
schoolmaster's highest work. Of jourse the facts must be collected ; 
but this the racmofy, properly directed, easily accomplishes. Now 
with respect to English teaching, every pupil, however young, has 
alj-eady amassed a considerable store of facts : for instance, he can 
talk the language easily, he has a certain standard by which he talks 
it ; he has a vocabulary of no mean extent. The teacher should avail 
himself of this store ; he should aim at making the pupil the conscious 
master of it ; he should assist him to order and methodize it. It is 
not so much necessary at first to add to it. To create Kosmos out of 
Chaos no fresh material is wanted. Therefore let the pupil be led to 
observe and to order the stock of information he already possesses ; 
let him be made to turn that to good account; let him be told nothing 
that he in fact knows though he is not sensible that he knows it. It 
may be questioned whether we always avoid the frightful example oi 
the great Dunce Schoolmaster: 

“ To ask, to guess, to know as tliey commence, 

As Fancy opens the quick springs of Sense, 

We ply the memory, we load the brain. 

Bind rebel Wit, and double chain on chain ; 

Confine the thought to exercise the breath, 

And keep them m the pale of words till death.'* 

Ily all means let the pupil ‘‘ ask but let him first ask himself. 

As for matters which he certainly does not know, or on which mere 
observation and reflection will not infofrm him, it is often good not 
directly to inform him, but to put him in TJie way of informing himself. 
Some personal exertion will endear to him the knowledge he acquires, 
and will impress it more deeply on his mind. The habit of independent 
search, conducted in however humble a way, is highly valuable. 

(ii.) With regard to the following paragraphs ^ it would not be ad- 
visable to give in every case equal importance to the various methods 
of study they indicate. With a less advanced “ form,” certain of these 
methods might be omitted altogether ; with a more advanced one, 
certain others might be omitted. How many of them arc made use of, 
and to what degree any one that is made use of should be carried, 
must depend upon circumstances j for instance, with a very low form 
it might be well to dwell simply on the story of what is read, to see 
thai that is thoroughly understood and realized. 
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To avoid vagueness, it may be well to take a particular piece oi‘ 
English writing, and apply what 4ias to be said to it, liet us takS a 
piece of English poetry, of no extraordinary difficulty, on which to 
make our experiment. 

ROSABELLE. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay 
No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Rosabclle. 

" Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew I 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay I 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy JfJfh to-day. 

* l*he blackening Wave is edged with white ; 

T o. inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-sprite, 

Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigl. 

^ Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round lady gay ; 

'yien stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day? ’* 

♦ 

** 'Tis not because Lord Lbidesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my lady mother there 
Sits lonely ‘ill her castle hall. 

“ Tis not ^cause the ring they ride. 

And Liiidesay at the ring rides wdll, 

But that my sire the wine will chide 
If 'tis not fill'd by Kosabelle." 

O'er Roslin on that dteary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to ^eam : 

Twas broader than the watchfire's light. 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Ros}in’s castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse- wood glen : 

Twas seeikdrom Dryden's groves of oak, 

And seen from cavem'd Hawthomdeij. 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud 
Where Ro$lin*^s chiefs unooffin'd lie. 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheath’d in hls^iron panoply* 

b 
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Seem'd all on fire within, around, 

I Jeep sacristy and Altar's pale ; 

Ifihone every pillar foliage^bouiid, 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. 

I'lared battlement and«pinnct high, 

Mlazed every rose-carved buttress fair : 

So still they bla/e, when fatejs nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within th.at proud chapcllc : 

Each one the jiuly \ault doth hold. 

Hut the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 

And each Saint Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

Hut the sea-eaves rung, and the wild waves sung 
The dirge lovely Rosabelle. 

(i.) Let the piece be learned well by heart. This should be made a 
necessary part of the out-school work — of “ preparation.” Wliile, as 
has been said above, something more than the memory is to be thought 
of, and a mere loading of that faculty is before all things to be depre- 
cated, the memory is not to be neglected. The memory is to be the 
servant of the mind ; it is to fetch and carry for it ; and it must be 
kept busy. One might say it should serve as a Sort of library, which 
it were well to stock judiciously, with volumes well read and to be read 
again and again, not with shelves of works unintelligible to us. The 
learning a piece of good writing is placing a volume in that library. 
It is not enough to learn it, but it is a^ood beginning. Certainly, 
as has often been said, it is no trivial blessing to have the memory 
furnished in one’s youth with what is worth remembering to the end 
of one’s life, and grows more and more precious as we grow older and 
discern better its virtues. 

Some attention should be paid to elocution. The piece learnt must 
be recited carefully and thoughtfully. When the pupil understands it 
belter, as it is to be hoped he will do at the close of his ‘‘ lesson,” he 
will probably repeat it more intelligently ; but to repeat it with some 
intelligence, some proper feeling and emphasis, this must be one of 
the duties of his preparation for his work. How rare is good reading, 
«at least among English men ! Ladies generally read better, because 
they have more practice in the art ; amongst men the art can scarcely 
be said to exist. Certainly much of the music of poetry and of rhythm 
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is often lost or diminished, if the passage containing it is not read 
aloud. To be fully appreciated, it ‘should be hea^d by the outer ear,* 
and so by the inner. By younger persons, this music will probably be 
altogether unperceived and not understood, if they are not taught to 
feel and hear it. Rosabelle will be to them as a passage from one of 
Sir Richard Blackmore^s Rpics. They will miss its varying tones ; 
they will see the poet piping, so to say, but they will not hear the notes 
that flow from him ; he will pipe, but they will not dance ; he will 
mourn, but they will not lament. Let, then, their sense of the music 
of poetry be cultivated. Let them see that reading is in a manner 
interpretation. 

(ii.) Now let the general meaning of the piece be considered. To 
turn to our instance, let the story of the poem be brought out. Rosa- 
hellc^ it will be seen, divides into four parts : there is the introduction, 
the minstreVs proem ; then there is the group of figures on the frith 
shore,* with the storm gathering over them ; then Roslin Chapel all 
ablaze ; then the two last stanzas connect, as it were, the two preceding 
sccnes—connect the chief of those figures with that ominous blaze. 
To each of those two main scenes five stanzas arc devoted ; so that in 
mere form they Correspond together. These scenes should be care- 
fully realized ; the p*ipil should describe them in his own words. For 
younger pupils this realizing of the story might, as 1 have already said, 
be work enough. For them, old ballads and pieces like Rosabelle^ or a 
chapter of one of the Waverhy Novels^ or a passage from Pope's Iliad 
would serve excellently ; or, which would require a little more power, 
they might read a play of ^aksperc merely for the story. Of course 
with poems of a not merely narrative sort, greater difficulties would 
arise : take Wordsworth's lines on The Daisy ^ for instance, or Gray's 
Ode on the Spring, Perhaps few persons are fully conscious how 
very common most careless reading is, especially of poetry. Again 
and again the main point of a poem is missed : or, if the main point 
is caught, that is all. One may frequently meet devout admirers of 
Milton's Lycidas who understand scarcely a passage of t^at noble 
poem. They are lulled and pleased with Lycidas as one .is with the 
sound of waves without knowing what they say. Gray's Elegy is, I 
suppose, a generally popular poem. How many of those who doac 
upon it follow the current of the thought, or at all comprehend certain 
parts ? Yet surely poetry read in this fashion is read most ineffec- 
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tually. Poetry becomes a mere pjeasant murmur. It is like hearing 
laughter without krwwing the joke that moves it. Yorick, “ a fellow 
of infinite jest,” sets the table in a roar, and we roar with it ; but what 
w^s that "flash of merriment”? To these readers poetry is an in- 
articulate art, like music, but with inferior sensuous expression. 

It is most important, therefore, that the general meaning of every- 
thing read should be asked after, even where it seems obvious. When 
this is well discovered, the meaning of the parts should be inquired 
into, and their relation to the main idea investigated ; that is, the unity 
of the piece should receive attention. It should be shown how in all 
artistic works of excellence one main idea rules and sways ; that 
there is one great centre towards which all the parts bend and con- 
verge ; that no part is really isolated and independent, however much 
it may seem so, but subsefves that main idea. In what does the 
unity of Rosahelle consist ? We have seen that this ballad presents 
us with two powerful pictures ; how are these pictures related? Are 
they mere rivals jarring with each other ? Do they divide and distract 
the attention? Or are they harmoniously subordinate to one idea, 
each serving to bring that idea into its full relief? Do their colours 
blend so as to leave one single impression? Questions of this sort 
may seem easy enough to the wise ; but they ^ill certainly not be 
found so by the ordinary learner. To answer them will demand his 
best attention and thought. Again and again the teacher will discover 
that the part has been mistaken for the whole, that an aisle has been 
regarded as the cathedral, ^ 

It would frequently be advisable to direct one's pupils to make 
written abstracts of any piece of prose or poetry that is to be studied 
by them, 'fhese would serve as an evidence that the hours allotted 
to preparation had been rightfully employed ; secondly, they would 
thoroughly test the writcr^s comprehension df his work ; thirdly, they 
might be of use in teaching the scholar how to write his native tongue. 
With regard to the last suggested advantage, this mode of learning the 
art of composition is surely better, at least for youitger persons, than 
that of what is called Essay writings To exact ^ Essays ” is perhaps 
to imitate that austere Egyptian master who insisted on briclu being 
produced though he declined to furnish straw. Even let it be sup- 
loosed that a youth has knowledge enough to write an essay, yet the 
difficulty of transferring that knowledge to paper has to be overcome; 
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and this is no slight difficulty. a fluent talker is a most tardy 

and labouring writer. All his powerful glibness goes at the sight of 
a pen. 

** Facunda parunt decoro 

Inter verba cadit lingua &i!entio.” * 

He cannot translate himselii He is like an undecipherable manu- 
script. Most persons^ however ready scribes they may become even- 
tually, have once experienced this helpless condition. Their minds 
have appeared to them tabula rasa of as complete a kind as they 
were at the time of birth, according to Locke, or as the palpable unfilled 
sheet in front of them. They have no self-projecting power. They 
cannot cast any shadows. Abstract-making may teach how to express 
one’s meaning without drawing too mercilessly on one’s own resources. 
When the straw is provided, everybody may be expected to produce 
bricks of some sort. Much attention should be paid to the style, as 
well as* to the matter, of these abstracts. They must be truthful ; they 
must be well turned. 

The pupil should be encouraged to examine himself in his work. 
He should be taught to ask himself questions, and if he cannot answer 
any one of them he should be permitted to lay it before his teacher. 
Let him say to himself as he reads each passage ; “ Now do I under- 
stand that ? ” Let him write down the difficulties he cannot overcome 
— in every case there should be some such— and bring them so wi'ittcn 
to his tutor. These questions would serve as another test of the pupil’s 
having properly prepared hjg lesson. They could not fail to elicit his 
intelligence. They would place him in a position thoroughly to appre- 
ciate whatever instruction might be given him, and partly at least 
prevent that lavish throwing away of pearls of which many a class- 
room is the daily scene. 

(iii.) Now let attentioii be given to minor, subsidiary matters— to 
allusions, to manners and customs, to historical and semi-historical 
details. The story having been well mastered, we must see how it is 
set forth and illi^trated ; having observed the form, wc must now 
regard the colour. What age deP^s Rosabelle reflect ? What habits, 
what superstitions, what rites, what creeds ? Surveyed in this light, 
RosahelU is full of interest. There is the old hall with its minstrel and 
its ladies gay ; then the water-sprite with its wreck-prophetic scream ; 
the Seer with his fearful vision ; the young lords beat on their kn^tly 
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pastime ; the dead barons lying in^their quaint cerements ; the funeral 
train with its torches, and. requiems, and tolling bells. All these are 
local and historical features that contrast with the permanent and 
aj»iding elements of the poem— with the deep human sympathy the 
sad talc stirs in us as in those “ ladies gay ” that heard it, or are 
fancied to hear it, long years ago ; with the filial affection which omens 
and storms cannot daunt from its pious purpose — a most fair sight, 
and one, thank Heaven, that has not passed away from the earth with 
the Middle Ages : with the fond ever-cherished belief that the children 
of love and duty do not perish unnoticed by the higher powers, but 
that their 

“ Death is mourmU by sympatliy divine.’ 

Those temporary fashions^ contrast also with the unchanged and 
unchanging phenomena of nature. Nature might say with her bright 
daughter, the llrook : • 

Men may come, and men may go, 
liut I go on for ever.” 

“The good knights are dust, And their swords are rust, And their 
souls are with the saints, we trust the ladies gay have long since 
passed : the Seer has become a part of tJiat world into which he was 
over curiously gazing ; the torches of the priests burnt out ages ago ; 
but the sights and sounds of Nature are still fresh and vjvid : waves 
still blacken foam-edged, winds still moan and wail. 

The wiiter^sprite is heard often in old poems, and the poems that 
imitate or refer to these. By Logan kfi is called the water-wraith j 
sec his Braes of Yarrow : 

** Thrice did the ivater-noraith ascend. 

And gave a doleful groan thro* Yarrow.’* 

And so Wordsworth in his Yarrow Visited y and so Campbell in his 
I^rd Ullln^s Daughter (a poem with a like catastrophe with Rosabelle^ 
but of a different, less noble motive) ; 

, " By this the storni grew loud apace. 

The water-wmith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking.” ^ 

Hut, according to Jamieson, this use of wraith is incorrect, wraith 
answering rathCT to the English jiiwA 
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The Seer migni oe illustrated from many sources, as from Scott's 
legend of Montrose^ &c. A belirf in second sight lingered late in 
Scotland, especially in the Highlands and the Isl&— that is, amongst 
the Gaels. “ Sawney,” writes Addison, " was descended of an ancient 
family renowned for their skill in prognostics ; most of his ancestors 
were seco 7 id-sighted^ and his mother bi^t narrowly escaped for a witch.” 
This faculty was a power of discerning what was distant or future, 
just as it was or would be ; it could see through the curtains of space and 
time. Sec Dr. Johnson's account of it in his Journey to the Hebrides, 
The ring they ride, — A ring was suspended, not tightly fastened, but 
so that it could easily be detached, from a horizontal beam resting on 
two upright posts. The players rode at full speed through the arch- 
way thus made, and as they went under, passed their lance-points, or 
aimed at passing them, through the ring,»ind so bore it off. (See Kllis's 
Brand's Popular Antiquities^ just rc-edited by Mr. Hazlitt.) Brand 
quotes from the King of DenmarPs AWeonie, 1606 : “ On Monday, 
being the 4th day of August, it pleased our Kings Majestie himself in 
person, and the King's Majestie of Denmarke likewise in person, and 
divers others ol his estate, to runne at the ring in the Tilt-yard at 
Greenwich, whcn*the King of Denmarke approved to all judgements 
that majestic is never unaccompanied with vertue ; for there, in the 
presence of all his beholders, he tooke the ring fower sevcrall times, 
and would •! thinke have done the like four score times, had he runne 
so many courses.” 

St, 7. See Chambers's Booh of Days--a most valuable repertory of 
antiquarian and other inforlhation — vol. i. 623-5 ’ An old ‘ guide ' at 
Roslin used to tell how when any evil or death was about to befall 
one of^them [the Sinclairs] ^The chaipel aye appeared on fire the 
nicht afore.' ” Sec also some account, with wood-cut sketches, of the 
** Apprentice’s Pillar ; ” compare st. 10. 

l^ith candle, with book, and with knell— priest in Hamlet 
(V. i. 257) speaks of the “bringing home of bell and burial,” and 
below : 

" We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiew and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls.” 

* Romeo and Juliet : 

" All things that we ord:uned festival 
Turn from their office to black funeral ; 
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Our instruments to melancholy bells ; 

Our wedding cheer tc^a sad burial feast ; 

Qjur solemn hymns to sullen dirges change,** &c. 

A Mayden's Song for her dead Lover (apud Brand) : 

** Come» you whose Loves are dead, 

And whilst*^! ang, 

Weepe, and wing 
Every hand and every head ; 

Bind with cypress and sad ewe 
^ Ribbands blade and candles blue ; 

For him that was of men most true.** 

Dunbar's Will of Mahter Andro^ Kennedy-^di. reckless parody : 

1 will no priestis for to sing 
Dies illae,* dies'irae. 

Nor yeeno belUs for to ring, 

Sicut solet semper fieri ; 

^ • 

But a bagpipe to play a spring, 

£t unum alewisp ante me. 

Instead of torches for to bring 
Quatuor lagenas cervisise.** 

that is, “ four flagons, or pots of beer,” 

With the last line but one compare in the Tempest: 

** Sea-nymphs lonely ring his knell— 

Hade ! now I hear them. 

Ding, dong, bell ! " 

Wh^re is Roslin ? Where Hawthomdej? Has the latter place any 
other poetical associations besides those which this ballad gives it? 

(iv.) In the next place the question of Prosody or of Rhythm might 
receive consideration. What is the metrical structure of R^abellef 
How many accents are there in each line, and how do they fall, and is 
there any variety of fall ? Or, otherwise, how many syllables are there, 
and which are ordinarily accentuated, which extra-ordinarily ? How 
many rhyme-sounds are there in each stanza, and how often does each 
one occur, and in what order? How does Rosabelle differ in this 
respect from the ordinary ballad-measure ? What is meant by allite* 
ration f Are there instances of it in Rosabelle f All these and such 
questions may be answered by a little careful observation with but 
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little assistance. And surely they are well worth studying and an- 
swering. Prosody is in poetry pretfy much what 'Jhorough-bass is in 
music. The real student will not be content to hear sweet sounds 
without inquiring somewhat as to how they are produced. The dif- 
ferent measures in poetry are likb the various musical instruments. 
Poetry, too, has its trumpct's^loud clangour,” its flute for dying lovers, 
and “ warbling lute ” to whisper their dirge ; its “ sharp violins,^* its 
organ-notes that inspire holy love and wing their heavenly ways ” 
up to the choirs, of heaven. 

Along, then, with those particular questions on the mette of Rosabelle 
might be combined some attention to the general subject of metre. 
In what are called classicar schools, the ancient—the Latin and Greek 
—systems might be contrasted with the modem. What is the funda- 
mental difference? The youngest pair of eyes would easily notice 
some differences. Why is Rhyme agreeable to the ear ? It might 
noticed how some nations have been satisfied with the recurrence of 
the same vowel sound, while others have desired a completer unison. 
What are the dangers of rhyme ? Milton^s statement of them might 
be quoted, and illustrated from Spenser and other poets. What is the 
charm of Blank vefse ? Might Rosabelle have been written in blank 
verse? Could Paradise Lost have been effectively written in the 
metre of Rosabelle? From such questions — and let reasons for the 
answers made them be given— it might be deduced that there is some 
profound connection between the form and the spirit of the poem— 
that the measure is not a mere accident, but the natural and pumper 
vehicle of the thought. 

** So every spirit, as it is most pure 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer bodie doth procure 
To habit in, and il more fairely dight 
With cheariiil grace and amiable sight ; 

For of the smile the bodie forme doth take ; 

For soul is forme, and doth the bodie make.” 

Most important in this high respect is the study of metrical form. 
Metres are the fit costumes of the various moods of the poetiSal spirit \ 
they are the figures which that mighty plastic force moulds, as it were, 
with its own hands. 
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IV. 

• 

(v.) And now something might be said about the author of our poem. 
Information given about an author before his works or some work of 
his is read, is npt likely to be very interesting or useful. Handbooks 
of literature should not be read before something is known of the 
literature dealt with. What is the use of sign-posts, if one is not in, 
or is quite ignorant of, the country to whose roads they belong ? But, 
having read Rosabelie, we may not unnaturally wish to know some- 
thing of him v^ho wrote it. Do we not always long to learn who the 
beauty is who charms us ?- -under what sweet influences she grew to 
her present sovereign loveliness ? — what things and what persons have 
enjoyed the regard of her fair eyes ? We cannot indeed interpret the 
secret of her fairness ; but ‘yet we would know what we may of its 
budding and its growth. Who, then, was the author of Rosabclle? 
What else did he write t When, and where did he live ? What were 
the chief impulses of his times ? 

Is there anything in this little poem which connects it with its 
times ?— or could it have been written at any time, and at any place 
Suppose nothing was known of its originj could anything be gathered 
from itself? Are there any features that might iieveal the secret of its 
birth ? Is there any tell-tale likeness ? At first sight the poem may 
seem to carry us back into distant ages. The first stanzd pictures us 
a minstrel in some old hall, singing and playing after the manner of his 
crafu “ Feats of arms” were the great delight of men then ; but now 
he sings not to men, but to “ ladies gay,^ no martial trumpet-clanging 
triumphant story, but a soft-toned lay with a sad ending. Then there 
occur in the song, as we have seen, long extinct manners and customs 
and superstitions. Is, then, Rosahelle a voice from the old ages ? Is 
it really an ancient ballad ? A more careful study will show us signs 
of elaboration and refinement such as do not characterize genuine 
balladry. In the sense in which we speak of a “ historical novel,” it 
may be called a historical ballad. It is but an echo of these old 
days whigh it professes to portray. It is but a flash of ^ summer” 
‘ lightning. 

What age was it, then, that cared enough for those far-away times to 
try to reproduce them in literature.^ — that^lcnt an ear to those voices 
that had seemed to die away in the distance and be forgotten ? Whea 

( 
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did the old halls rise again from their ashes^ and the minstrel once 
more strike his strings in them, and the “ ladies gay ” bow their fair 
heads and weep with eyes that had been lustreless for many a long 
day ? When did old fancies and beliefs re-awaken, and bind men’s 
minds with a fresh fascination ? * , 

From a study, then, of Rysgtbelle by itself, without any external help, 
much might be learnt of the circumstances of its appearing. We may 
learn the general character — or at least one highly significant charac- 
teristic — of the age when it appeared. To find the date of such an age 
as could have produced it we must turn to history. ‘This necessity 
shows us how highly important it is to keep together, as far as 
possible, the studies of Literature and History. Do we really believe 
what is so perpetually repeated, that the literature of a nation reflects 
its life Then why do we so obstinately put asunder the studies of 
History and Literature } Why do we npt permit them to support and 
uphold each other ? Even in schools, certainly with the higher pupils, 
this unhappy estrangement should as far as possible be ended by 
making the scholar in his History work study the same period to 
which his English Literature lessons belong. In this way a consider- 
able economy of labour may be effected ; and certainly a much more 
thorough knowledgetof what is studied— both of History and of Lite- 
rature — may be gained. 

V. 

(vi.) And now it is time that we should turn to matters of Grammar. 
Grammar consists of two main parts— Accidence and Syntax. Let us 
accordingly observe first the inflections — the word-forms— -that occur 
in our poem, and then the relation in which the words, both those 
that are inflected and those that are not, stand to each other— first 
each word, or each noteworthy word, by itself, and then in connection 
with its fellow words. 

a. What “part of speech” is that in stanza i, sti'Ii in st. ii^pale in 
st. lo, &c. ? But first of all, this phrase “ part of speech ” should be 
clearly understood, and equivalents given for it. It is, in fi|ct, a bit of 
old English which has lingered on in our language ; as if, though we 
have so completely changed our costume in other respects, we should 
still * slash ” our sleeves, br deck our modern hats with a fine feather. 
We do not speak now of the “French speech^ or “the study of 
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speech!* In what sense do we still retain the word ? Then what is 
signified by “ part; ? Strictly, we ought to say, “ To what part of 
speech does such a word belong?" Let, then, this phrase be made 
quite clear. Then how is the pupil to discover what “ part of speech " 
any word is? Qin he do so by looking at the word by itself? Are 
there cases where its form may guide hii^ ? Or may the grammatical 
definition of a word vary with its context? How many "parts of 
speech" may rA 7 /, for instance, be? Let similar instances be quoted. 

What part of the verb is listen^ is mourns^ is cross in st. 4, is chide 
in St. 6, buried in st. 12, &c. ? These and such questions cahnot be 
answered without an amount of care and attention which for a younger 
pupil would be considerable ; probably with regard to some of them 
he would need a helping hand. What case is thee in rest thee, and in 
stay thee f Compare such ^Jhrases as " he sat him down," “ he lies 
him down," " he hies him home," “ I followed me close ” (Shaks. 

I Henry IV, II. iv. 240), &c. How are the pronouns in all these ckses to 
be explained ? Here, too, of course the student must be assisted ; but 
by all means let him feel, before he is so, what the difficulty is. What 
"case" is £os/in*sP What does the apostrophe stand for? What 
wrong interpretation was once current, and is preserved in the Hooh oj 
Common Prayer ? Why was it wrong ? What* does the apostrophe 
stand for in sheatKdf Does it then always stand for e? Mention, 
with instances, other letters and letter-combinations which it occasion- 
ally represents. Then what is the effect of adding ed or *d\,o sheath f 
Or is there more than one effect that may^be so produced ? — that is, is 
sheathed always a "preterite" ? In what other way may a preterite be 
formed? Then the terms for the two methods of forming the preterite 
might be given, for they would now be felt to be useful. Do any verbs 
avail themselves of both methods ? Let the pupil make as good a list as 
he can from his own observations. Are there any such verbs in Rosa- 
belle ? Have any verbs two forms of the " strong ” preterite ? Is there 
difference in our present usage between sang and sung, rang and 
rmg (see st. 13), See, ? In such a phrase as "he. has seen,” what is 
the tense ?• What part of the verb is seen f Is it correct to say " he 
has come " ? What is the tense in " he did go " ? What part of the 
verb is go f What part of the verb is hold in "doth hold " (st 12) ? 
Wat part is doth f What difference is there between doth zxA does, 
hath and has, &c. ? In some such manner let the pupil be stimulated 
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to observe and think for himself,^ and to arrange his tlioughts and 
observations. Many of these questions the pupil may be able to 
answer bp the analogy of other languages — of German or French 
or Greek or Latin. 

jS. Now let the relations of the words to each other and in the sen- 
tence be considered. What part of its sentence is listen f What part 
is feats f &c. If the terms subject^ predicate^ object are not thoroughly 
understood, let them be discussed. The syllables suby oby prCy ject 
occur in a great many English words. What is the force of each one ? 
Perhaps if the student made himself short lists of words in which they 
occur, he might, by comparing the words of each list together, gather 
that force ; and such an attempt at induction would be most valuable. 
Dicate might prove perplexing ; indicate might not lend help enough. 
So the pupil might turn to his dictionary ; or he might be told that 
preach is in fact but a corrupted form* of predicatcy and preacher of 
predicatory therefore predicate = preachment, or statement. He must 
then learn how the use of the term is limited in grammar—how the 
** preachment ” in grammatical usage is not the whole sermon, but 
only a certain essential part of it. And so with regard to the terms 
subject and object as used in grammar, he must be instructed in their 
limitedness. The subject is not the whole text, but only a certain 
part of it ; the object is, in fact, part of the preachment or predicate in 
the broadest sense of that term. Now let the terms be applied to 
various sentences in Rosabelle, How' many sentences are there in 
stanza 3 ? What are their various subjects ? What are the various 
predicates? Which sentence contains an object ? The general absence 
of inflections in English nouns, in the present state of our language, 
makes this sort of parsing’’ something less of a mere mechanical 
process than it is apt to be where certain endihgs at once discover the 
** case.’^ Then what part of the third sentence is the last Jinc ? What 
part of the first is “ with white ” ? What part of the second “ to inch 
and rock” ? In stafba 4 hoW many sentences are there ? What rela- 
tion do the words ^Mast night” hold to the predicate? In stanza li 
what part of its sentence is the clause— 

** When &te is nigh 
The lordly Kne of high Saint Clair t*' 

&c. &c. This analysis can be made as difficult or as easy as the 
teacher wishes. Such questions as have just been suggested may 
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admit of a ready solution ; but from time to time there will arise cases 
demanding the nicest delicacy, the most adroit management. 

(vii.) it may often be well to submit the passage which is* the lesson- 
spbject to the formal processes of logic, which is the grammar of 
thought, as what is ordinarily called grammar is the grammar of 
words. The terms subject and j>retiicaU may be used in their logical 
sense ; the thought of the poem carefully examined ; the passage 
reduced to a scries of propositions, and the proofs of these, where it is 
possible, thrown into a syllogistic form. Of course a purely narrative 
piece such as Rosabelle--^. ballad — is not so well adapted for this treat- 
ment as one that is argumentative or quasi-argumentative, as, for in- 
stances, many passages of Wordsworth, of Shelley, of Pope, of Milton : 
yet even here there arc parts where this method might be usefully fol- ^ 
lowed. Why arc ^Madies gay” especially to listen to this lay 1 What 
is the major premiss of the isrt stanza? What is that of the 4th stanza? 
What is the conclusion of the 5th and 6th stanzas ? This conclusion, 
it may be noticed, is, in accordance with the bold abrupt character of 
the poem, left to the imagination of the reader. It is, in fact, expressed 
by the impatient hurrying gesture which, so vivid^ is the picture, one 
sees Rosabelle making. If our thoughts are in danger of being obscure 
and confused until they are embodied in worclh — if our reason may 
grow morbid or deformed unless we give it plenty of air and exercise, 
then surely it is well to insist often on the transcription of those 
thoughts ; it is well to bring reason out into the light of the day, that 
any threatened malady or distortion ma> be averted. Surely it must 
be a good thing to make a student observe what his writer takes for 
granted and what use he makes of what he so takes, and so, by an 
obvious application, to bethink himself of what are the general pro- 
positions on which his Own opinions and actions proceed. 

Of course all terms new to the pupil must be closely investigated 
before he is allowed to employ them. Let him, as has been suggested 
above, he made sensible of this need before ftiey are put into his 
mouth. Let him see that the word is created for the thing, not the 
thing forfthe word. This advice is not perhaps so superfluous as it 
might seem. Has no one, for instance, when the wonderful nomen- 
clature in which the ancient scholiasts and grammarians delighted has Z 
been prematurely imposed on his memory, been left half in doubt - 
whether the figure was made for the term, or the term for the figure?— 
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whether Aposiopesis,Anacolouthon,^yperbaton, Metonymy produced 
the poet, or the poet them ? Has no one ever thought of these figures 
as at least influencing the writer, surrounding him with their various 
enticements, and winning a place .in his heart ? Has one always ra- 
garded them as natural and spontaneous forms of speech that at a 
later period were to be classified and labehed by the Priscians and 
Quintilians ? For the words logic^ sylloj^sm, pre^niss, &c. some such 
processes might be applied to them as has been suggested above for 
subject and predicate. 

(viii.) The words of Rosabelle might now be considered with refer- 
ence to their derivation and origin. With the assistance of a fair 
dictionary {Chamber's Etymological English Dictionary will serve 
well enough), the pupil might classify thesp words, or a certain portion 
of them, according to their etymology. He would soon find that our 
language consists of many various elcmdhts,— that in a most catholic 
spirit it has enriched its vocabulary from all accessible sources ; but 
he would also find that there is amongst these elements one that far 
surpasses all the others in its influence on our vocabulary— so far that 
it might well be inferred to be the basis of this composite language— 
to be, in fact, the original language itself. Its numerical superiority 
would suggest and illustrate this great fundamental fact ; other con- 
siderations, as the character, not only the number, of the words forming 
a great part of our language, and the study of English Grammar, would 
support and establish what that numerical superiority suggests. The 
pupil would see that, in whatever respects it may have changed, the 
language he reads and talks is really that which King Alfred read and 
talked, really that which some four centuries before Alfred’s time was 
brought over from Northern Germany into this island, then called 
Britannia, to become its one permanent language, and from it to be 
spread to all the ends of the earth. This one great fact cannot be too 
• much insisted upon, because it is so common to speak of English as 
a fusion of several languages. Nothing could be less true. A man 
does not cease to be master of his house because he entertains many 
guests. The Anglian invader did not drive the old Keltic tenant out 
of t];ie house when he entered himself upon possession, but permitted 
Z him to live, in a lower capacity no doubt, where he had lived before ; 
- whether he would or not, he has received within his precincts many 
a stout foreigner who for a time perhaps had seemed to unseat and 
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suppress him ; Danes and Nomym-Frenchmen have rudely occupied 
the dais of his hall, and he has been fain to eat af the lower table ; but 
yet the house has remained his through all these turbulent visitations : 
the tyranny has soon overpast, i'md the rightful master been seen 
sitting as of oM at the head of his board. All this strange eventful 
history may be well illustrated from R^sabelle, It may be seen what 
English is, and to what influences it has with greater or less effect 
been exposed. 

What other words have we in English cognate with tell f What is 
the meaning of the termination of lovely f Compare the German 
lieblich. In what relation does English stand to German? What 
European language is yet nearer akin than German is ? What is the 
meaning of to-day ? Compare 

“ Time to think on it then ; for thou*ll be twenty to iveedkl 

• ♦ 

in Tennyson’s Northern Farmer^ New Style. Compare hlso to- 
morrow. What is the meaning of fore in forebode? Mention other 
words in which fore has the same meaning. Has it the same in 
forego ? in therefore ? in before ? What German prefix answers to it ? 
What is the derivation of lonely? What of moonbeam? Compare 
Lucretius’ ** tela diei/’ &c. 

The Norman-French influence is, it may be noticed, strongly repre- 
sented in this poem. The heroine’s very name is Norman-French. 

** Haughty,” “ gay,” “ feat,” arms,” “ note,” “ deign,” sire,” “ chief,” 
&c. are all highly significant Norman-i^ench words. What is meant 
by gentle lady? What is the etymon of pinnet? of battlement? 
What had battlements to do with churches ? What is the derivation of 
chapelle ? How is it that the c in candle is not softened in like manner ? 

Ladies gay , — It is worth noticing that "ladies” is a native English 
word; "dame,” though it yet lives in the second "m” of "ma'am,” 
did not finally supersede it. "Gay” was given us by the Norman^. , 
French. How much of deep interest do these two words suggest ! 
They might be treated in a history of the English language as a 
happily representative phrase. 

Feat is etymologically the same word with fact It might be useful 
to collect instances of similar pairs, as royal, T^gal, &c. — th# one 
preserving almost intact the original Latin form, the other presenting 
that form all modified and corrupted. 
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Then there are ecclesiastical I^in words of interest : dirge (as we 
still speak of the Te Deum^ the Magnificat^ &c.) ; sacristy (observe the 
change in the first part, as it appears in sexton) ; altar. 

Inch takes us back to the pre-English period. It is a Keltic wgrd 
for island, or Hand, as we ought to write {isle is quite a distinct word). 
The Atlas will show it attached to certain islands in the estuary ot 
the P'orth. Off the western coast of Ireland it appears in the dialectic 
form. Inis, 

Firth, again, gives us a trace of the Northmen who broke in such 
fierce storms upon our sea-borders in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries. It is radically the same word as ford in Deptford and 
other names found on our coasts and up our riv'ers ; a different word 
from \\\^ ford in such inland names as, Oxford, Bedford, &c. It is, in 
fiord, perhaps a congener of the XjqXxw fretnm, &c. 

And let us not forget that* proper mimes, too, have, or have had, 
their meaning. To us they often seem mere symbols ; their voices 
are altogether meaningless ; but it was not always so. Every proper 
noun was once a common noun. Thus Ravensheugh denoted the 
raven’s crag or steep. Compare haughs in Wordsworth’s Yarrow 
Unvisited: 

^There’s Galla Water, Leader Ilanghs^ 

Both lying right before us ; " 

and the old ballad Willy drowned in Yarrow : 

** O \A:sAsxftaughs are wide and braid. 

And Yarrow haughs arc bonny." 

The composition of Rosahelle is obvious. Roslin is Keltic in both its 
parts ; Ros is the Gaelic ros, a headland ; it occurs in the names Ross 
in Herefordshire, in Montw^?, y?t?rcommon, /f<7jjneath, and in Ross* 
berg, Monte Rosa, Rosenhoxv, in Switzerland. IJn is perhaps the 
Keltic linnj compare Kingf’s Lynn, Ltncditi, Dublin, Ltnhib^ow, 
(See Taylor’s Words and Places,) The den in Dxyden and in Haw- 
ihxmden is the same as that in TtnX&cden, and perhaps in Axdennts and 
as the dean in Uzz^Xdean, It is the oldest English (what i% commonly 
c^led Anglo-Saxon) dena or den, a valley ; ” we still use the word in a 
special sense — for a wild beast’s lair. Saint Clair is the older form of 
the surname Sinclair ; so Saint Mawr of Seymour : compare the pro- 
nunciation of St. John. How could a family claim saintship for itself. 
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at least in its name ? Perhaps m much the same way as in still older 
ages men called themselves after Woden, and Thor, and other 
primitive godheads. 

The words must be looked at not only with reference to their origin, 
but more particularly in respect of tHeirmeanings and of the meaning 
each one bears in the passage immedigitely studied. Of course, in 
deciding what the meaning is, the etymology will often be of para- 
mount— it will generally be of some importance ; but a word some- 
times wanders far away from the sense to which it was bom, and 
forms for itself quite new connections. The bare derivation of such 
words as villain^ pagan^ tawdry^ assassin^ bayonety &c. would not be 
enough to explain the words to us. To connect a word’s present sense 
or senses with its origin will frequently require no little ingenuity ; 
sometimes no little knowledge also. There are, perhaps, no con- 
spicuous specimens of this class of difficulties in Rosabelle; but it 
must not be forgotten. Certainly, whether it is advisable to search 
after derivations or not, definitions must be perpetually asked for. 
The furnishing them will often tax the pupil’s powers of intelligent 
expression to the utmost. There can be no better exercise for him 
than to put into a lucid and complete shape the ided which is hovering 
about his mind indistinct and formless. RosaPelle is easy in this 
respect ; but let the pupil say— and let him express himself in full- 
formed sentences, not by mere chips and fragments, by stammering 
out some nounless verb or verbless noun — ^what is the exact force of 
featy of panoply^ of sabUy of sable shroud (a phrase borrowed from 
Milton’s Lycidasy 1 . 22), of buttres^ of palcy of giftedy &c, A pupil’s 
knowledge is probably not of mujm value if he cannot reproduce it 
It may be truly said of him in one sense, 

** Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter,** 

What is meant by a metaphory by a similey by a personification f 
Ihese are very important terms, because they represent ways of 
speaking that are common in all languages, and not only cornmon, but 
universal. ^ Nearly all words are, or were originally, metaphorical ; 
though in a vast number the metaphorical colour has entirely faded 
away. We talk poetry as unconsciously as Moli^re’s immortal parvenu 
talked prose. The word metaphory which is Greek, correspond^ a$ 
nearly as possible to the Latin word tramiatioHy meta ^ trans, 
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phor = lation.* In what sense is a metaphoi* a translation? Now 
what metaphors occur in Rosabellef Mr. Abbott, ^ his Shakespearian 
Grammar^ makes an excellent suggestion as to the treatment of 
metaphors, to this effect, that they should be “ expanded. Thus such 
a phrase as “ the ships plough the sea,” in its expanded form becomes 
" As the plough turns up the. land, so the ship acts on the sea.” Then 
what is the difference between a metaphor and a simile ? Are there 
personifications in RosabellCy &c. ? 

VI. 

(ix.) The subject-matter of the poem and the language of it having 
been carefully studied, some attempt at a criticism of it might be 
encouraged, at least with more advanced students, “ They mistake 
the nature of criticism,” say§ Dryden,^in the Preface to his State of 
Innocence^ "who think its business is to find fault.” All the word 
means is a judgment— a verdict ; judgments and verdicts are not 
always of condemnation. Now what are the merits of this imitation 
ballad ? Perhaps its supreme virtue is the simple vigour with which 
its pictures are drhwn. There is no personal intrusion ; there are no 
vain cries and groang ; there is no commenting and explaining. The 
pictures tell their own story, and tell it so vividly and thrillingly that 
nothing more is needed. The intensity of the piece would be destroyed 
by any words of commiser ation. The deepest feelings are not thef^ 
most garrulous. When the frightful news reached Macduff that his 
castle was surprised, his " wife and babes savagely slaughtered,” he 
pulled his hat over his brows, and gave sorrow no words : a shallower 
grief would have " played the woman with its eyes and braggart with 
its tongue.” This is the true secret of what power the old ballad 
poetry possesses. The writers conceive their situations so forcibly 
that they cannot indulge in any idle meanings ; they cannot play with 
their agony ; their sympathy is too profound for melodious sighs ; 
their hands are so paralyzed with woe that they cannot tear their hair 
and beat their breasts. There is something awful in this plainness. 
You see the face of Necessity herself ; you are spell-bound by her 

* See Quintilian's /ex/. Oraf. VIII. vl. 4 : Incipiamus igitur nb eo [tropo], qui cum fit* 
quentissimus ese turn longe pulchenimus. iramlathne dicp, qum fitra^d Qrasce vocntur.7 
See also Cic. de Orat, iii. 38. 
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terrible eyes ; you are raised beyond the vanity of tears in her 
tremendous presence. No, you cannot weep ; ‘‘ but yet the pity of it, 
lago ! O lago, the pity of it, I ago I ” . 

There is a certain statuesque force in these old scenes. Would any 
one put a scroll of written agony in*Laocobn’s mouth? Shall Niobe 
cry aloud, “ Me miseram?" The figures are enough ; voices, sobs, 
shrieks are not wanted. 

What can be more effective than that simple contrast which the last 
stanzas give between the two pictures already so vividly drawn ? — 
between the repose and the tossing, the stillness of the chapel and 
the wild sea-murmurs — the priestly services and the tumultuous ritual 
of Nature? With the^^e lines the tenth canto of Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam might be well compared or contrasted. Still more readily 
do they bring to one’s mine I •the following exquisite lines, which harp 
on the same fancy, in a much different mood, and amidst different 
circumstances : — 


The disiniil yew and cypress t.'ill 
Weigh o’er the churchyard lone, 
Where rest our friends and fathers all 
Beneath the funeral stone. 

In holy ground, our kindred sleep ; 

O early lost, o'er thee 
No sorrowing friend shall ever weep, 
No stranger bend the knee. 

Mochema lorn am I ! 

Hoarse dashing rolls the salt sea wave 
Over our perished darling’s grave.” 


VII. 

^K.) I have only further to suggest, that before passing on from one 
poem to another a rapid recapitulation of what has been said or done 
might be advisable. A careful paraphrase might now be asked for ; 
the pupil would find it good to note the difference between this his 
riper and better instructed work and his own unassisted effort : that is, 
the abstract which was recommended to be done by way of prepara- 
tion. Once more the poem might be recited ; and, if elocution does 
indeed depend upon intelligence and comprehension, then in this 
matter too there ought to be seen a great improvement in the style 
in which the recital is executed. 
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Of course every piece studied cannot be explored in this minute 
manner ; but certainly occasional pieces might be so. As a rule, any 
one of the lines of study that have been suggested might be pursued 
singly, or at all events principally, and the others subordinated to it. 

Of course much more may be added to what has been said. In thfe 
above essay many points of interest have been left untouched. The 
aim of these remarks has been to be suggestive, not exhaustive. But 
perhaps enough has been said to show to what educational account a 
not extraordinary piece of English writing may be turned. To the 
humble-minded and thoughtful teacher a common English song may 
prove as mind-stirring as ‘‘ the meanest flower that blows ” to the true 
poet ; and no teacher is likely to succeed in his great work, when his 
own mind is not stirred and excited by whatever is the subject of his 
instruction. After some such lesson as •that just attempted, proper 
curtailments and expansions having be^n made, will not the intelli- 
gence of the pupil have been thoroughly exercised?— will not his 
previously acquired knowledge have been called into use and arranged 
better?— will he not have added something to that better ordered 
store ? — will he not, while awaking to a pleasant consciousness of what 
the power of his ihind is, and what apparent entanglements it can 
unravel if properly trained and directed, learn also how much there is 
that is beyond his reach, and how, of what lies within his reach, the 
better part may not be won ‘‘ without dust and heat : learn the great 
lesson which concerns not only his schoolboy days, but all the days of 
his life, that there is nothing worthy to be achieved without sincere, 
undaunted, never-wearying iifdustry ? 
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SPENSER. 

prothalamioTN. 

• 

Qalme was the day, and through the trembling ayre 
Sweete-breathiiig Zephyrus did softly play, 

A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 

Hot Titans beanies, which then did glyster fayre. 

When I (whom sullein care, 5 

Through discontent of my long fruitlesse stay ♦ 

In Princes Court, •and expectation vayne 
Of idle hope.s, which still doe fly away, 

Like empty shaddowes, did aOlict my brayne,) 

Walkt forth to ease my ])ayne , lO 

Along the shoare of silver streaming Themmes; 

Whose rutty Bancke, the Vhich his Riuer hemmes,. 

Was paynted all with variable flowers, 

And all the meades adornd with daintie gemmes 

Fit to decke maydens bowres IS 

And crowne their Paramours 

Against the Brydalc day, which is not long, 

Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

There, in a Meadow, by the Riuers side, 

A Flocke of Nymphes I chaunced to espy, ^ 20 

All louely Daughters of the Flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks, all loose vntyde, 

As each had ^ne a Bryde; 

And each one had a little wicker basket. 

Made of fine twigs, entrayled curiously, " 25 

In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket, 

B 
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And with fine Fingers cropt iiill feateously 
The tender stalkes on hye. 

Of euery sort, which in that Meadow grew. 

They gathered some, the Violet pallid blew, 30 

The little Pazie, that at euening closes, 

The virgin I.illie, and the Primrose ^trew, 

With store of vermeil Roses, 

To decke their Bridegromcs posies 

Against the Brydalc day, which was not long. 35 

Sweete Themmes ! rnniie softly, till I end my Song. 

With that I saw two Swanncs of goodly hewe 
Come softly swimming downe along the Lee ; 

Two fairer Birds I yet did neuer see; 

The snow, which doth •the top of Pindus strew, 40 

Did never whiter shew 

Nor Joue himselfe, when he a Swan would be, • 

For loue of Leda, whiter did appeare ; 

Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he, 

Yet not no white as these, nor nothing neare ; 45 

So purely white they were. 

That euen thip gentle streame, the which them bare, 

Seem’d foule to them, and bad his billowes^spare 

To wet their silken feathers, least they might 

Soylc their fayre- plumes with water not so fayre, • 50 

And marre their beauties bright, 

That shone as heavens light, 

Against their Brydale day, which wdfe not long. 

Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till 1 end my Song. 

Eftsoones the Nymphes, which now had Flowers their fill, 55 
Ran all in haste to see that silner brood. 

As they came floating on the Christal Floo«l ; 

Whom when they sawc, they stood amazed still 
Their wondnng eyes to fill ; 

Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fayre, 60 

Of Fowles so louely, that they sure did deeme 
Thftm heavenly home, or to he that same payre 
Which through the^Skie draw Venus silver Teenoe; 

For sure they did not seeme 

To be begot of any earthly Seede, 65 

But rather Angels, or of Angels breede ; 

Yet were they bre<l of Somers-heat, they say. 
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In sweetest Season, when each Flewer and weede 
The earth did fresh aray ; • • 

So fresh they seem’d as day, 

£uen as their Brydale day, which was not long. 

Sweete Themmes I ruiine softly,* till I end my Songt 
• 

Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of Flowers, the honour of the field, 

That to the sense did fragrant odours ycild, 

All which upon those goodly Birds they threw 
And all the Waues did strew. 

That like old Peneus Waters they did seeme, 

When downe along by pleasant Tempes shore, 

Scattrcd with Flowers, through Thessaly they strcenie, 
That they appeare, through Lillies plenteous strirc, 

IJke a Brydes Chamber flore. , 

Two of those Nymphes, meane wdiile, two CJarlands bound 
Of freshest Flowres which in that Mead they found, 

The which presenting all in trim Array, 

Their snowie Foreheads therewithal! they crownd, 

Whil’st one did sipg this Lay, 

Prepar’d against that Day, 

Against their Brydale* day, which was not long: 

(Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song.) 

** Ye gentle Birdes ! the worlds faire ornament, 

" And heauens gloric, whom this happie hower 
“ Doth leadc unto your lovei? blissfull bower, 

“Joy may you haue, and gentle hearts content 
“ Of your loues couplement; 

“ And let faire Venus, that is Queene of louc, 

“ With her heart -quelling Sonne vpon you smile, 

“ Whose smile, they say, hath vertue to remoiie 
“ AU Loues dislike, and friendships faultie guile 
“ For euer to assoile. 

“ Let endlesse Peace your steadfast hearts accord, 

“ And blessed Plentie wait vpon your bord ; 

“ And let your bed with pleasures chast abound* 

** That fruitfull issue may to you afford, 

“ Which may your foes confound, 

** And make your joyes redound 
Vpon your Brydale day, which is not long.** 

Sweet Themmes I runne softlie, till I end my Song, 
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So ended she ; and all the r^t around 

To her redoubled that her vndei-song, no 

Which said their brydale daye should not be long: 

And gentle Eccho from the neighbour ground 
Their accents did resound. 

So forth those joyous Birdes did p^c along. 

Adowne the liCe, that to them mumiurde low, 115 

As he would speake, but that he lackt a tong, 

Yet (lid by signes his glad affection show, 

Making his streame run slow. 

.'\nd all the foule which in his flood did dwell 

Gail flock about these twaine, that did excell 120 

The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 

The lesser starres. So they, enranged well. 

Did on those two attefid, 

And their best seruicc lend 

Against their wedding (lay, which was not long. , 125 

Sweete Themmes! run softly, till I end my Song. 

At length they all to mery I.»ondon came, 

To mery London, my most kyndly Nurse, 

That to me gaue this Idfes first natiue sourse, * 

Though from another place I take my name, 130 

An house of auncient fame. 

There when they came, whereas those bricky towres • 

The which on Themmes brode aged backe doe ryde, 

Where now the studious lawyers haue their bowers. 

There whylomc wont the Templer Knights to byde, 135 

Till they decayd through pride; 

Next whereuiito there stanclcs a stately place. 

Where oft I gayned giftes and goodly grace 
Of that great I^ord, which therein wont to dwell. 

Whose want too well now feeles my freendles case ; 140 

But ah ! here fits not well 

Ohio woes, but joyes, to tell 

Against the bridale daye, which is not long. 

Sweete Themmes ! ninne softly, till I end my Song. 

Yet therein now doth lodge a noble Peer, 145 

Great Englands glory, and the Worlds wide wonder. 

Whose dreadfull name late through all Spainc did thunder. 

And Hercules two pillors standing neere 
Did make to quake and feare. 
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F'aire branch of Honor, flower of Chevalrie ! 

That flllest England witli thy triuraphes fame, 

Joy haue thou of thy noble victorie, • 

And endlesse happinesse ot thine owne name 
That promiseth the same, ^ 

That through thy prowesse and victorious amies • 
Thy country may be freed frpm forraine harmes ; 

And great Elisacs glorious name may ring 
Through al the world, fil’d with thy wide Alarmes, 
Which some braue muse may sing 
To ages following 

Vpon the Brydale day, which is not long. 

Sweete Themmcs ! runne softly, till 1 end my Song. 

From those high Towers this noble Lord^ issuing, 

T.ike Radiant llesper, when his golden hayre 
In th* Ocean billowes he hath bathed fay re, 

Descended to the Riuers open vewing, 

With a great traine ensuing. 

Aboue the rest were goodly to bee scene 
Two gentle Knights of louely face and feature, 
Beseeming well the bower of anie Queene, 

With gifts of wit anfl ornaments of nature 
Fit for so goodly stature, 

That like .the twins of Joue they seem'd in sight, 
Which decke the Bauldricke of the Ilcaiiens bright. 
They two, forth pacing to the Riucre side, 

Receiued those two fairc Bfides, their Loucs delight. 
Which, at th’ api>ointed tyde, 

Each one did make his Bryde 

Against their Brydale day, which is not long. 

Sweete Themmes 1 runne softly, till I end my Song. 
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MILTON. 

HYMN ON THE NATIVITY. 


This is the month, apd this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heav’ns eternal King. 

Of wedded Maid and Viigin mother born, 

Our great retlemplion from above did biing; 

For So tlic holy Sages once did sing; 

That he our deadly forfeit should release, 

And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 


II. 

That glorious fonn, that light unsufTerable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 

Wherwith he wont at Heav’ns higl^ councel-table 
'Fo sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside; and, here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day. 

And chose with us a darksom house of mortal clay. 


HI. 

Say, heav’nly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 15 

Afford a present to the Infant God? 

Hast thou no vers, no hymn, or solemn strein. 

To welcoin him to this his new abode 
Now while the Heav*n by the sun’s team untrod 
Hath took no print of the approching light. 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright? 


20 
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IV. 

• 

See how from far upon the eastern rode • 

The startled Wisards haste with Odours sweet; 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode. 

And lay it lowly at his blessed ‘feet; 

Have thou the honour first thy I.or<l to greet. 

And joyn thy voice unto* the angel quire, 

From out his secret altar toucht with hallow’d fire. 


The Hymn. 


I. 

It was the winter wilde, 

While the ireav’n-born cliilde ^ 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
>Iature in aw to him ^ • 

Had doff’t her gawdy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathir.c ; 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun her lusty paramour. 


Onely with speeches fair 

She woo’s the gentle Air * 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 

And on her naked sham^ 40 

Pollute with sinfull blame. 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw : 

Confounded, that her Makers eyes 

Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

III. 

But he, her fears to cease, 45 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace; 

She, crown’d with olive green, camb softly sliding 
Down through the^ turning sphear, • 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing, 50 

And, waving wide her mirtle wand, 

She strikes a universall peace through sea and land. 
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No war, or battails sound, 

Was heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The hooked, chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood; ^ 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sate still with awfiill eye. 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 


V. 

But peaceful! was the night 
Wherin the Prince of Light 

Ilis ra%n of jicace iipofi the earth began; 

The windes, with wonder ^whist, 

Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joyes to the milde ocean, 

Who now hath (putc forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


VI. « 

The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fixt in stedfast gaze, 

Bending one way their pretious influence. 

And will not take their flight 

For all the morning light * 

Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence; 

But ill their glimmering orbs did glow, 

Untill their Loixi himself bespake, and bid them go. 


VII. 

And, though the shady Gloom 
Had given day her room. 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed. 

And hM his head for shame, 

As his inferiour flame 

The new-enlightn'd world no more should need; 

He saw a greater sun appear 

Then his bright throne or burning axle-tree could bear. 
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The shepherds on the lawn 
Or ere the point of dawn 
Sate simply chatting in a ru^Lick row; 

Full little thought they than 
That tlie mighty Pan • 

Was kindly com to live with them below; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep. 

Was all that did Uieir silly thoughts so busie keep, 


IX. 

When such musick sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortall finger stro<^, 

Divinely warbled voice • 

Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blissfull rapture took; 

The air, such pleasure loth to lose. 

With thousand echo’s still prolongs each heav’nly close. 


X. 

Nature, that heard such sound 
Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia’s seat the airy region thrilling, 

Now was almost won ^ 

To think her part was don. 

And that her raign had here its last fulfilling; 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heav’n and Earth in happier union. 


XI. 


At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, 

That with long beams the shame-fac’t Night array’d ; 
The helmed Cherubim, 

The sworded Seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displaied, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire 
With unexpressive notes to Heaven’s new-born Heir. 
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Such musick (a& 'tis said) 

Before was never made 
But when of old the sons of Morning sung. 

While the Creator great 

His constellations set, , 

And the wcll-ballanc’t world on hinges hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep. 

And bid the weltring waves their oozy channel keep. 

XIII. 

Ring out, ye crystall sphears ; 

Once bless our humane cars 
(If ye have power to tduch our senses so), 

And let your silver chime . 

Move in melodious time, 

And let the base of Heavhis deep organ blow, 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to th’ angclike symphony. 


XIV. 

For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long. 

Time will nm back, and fetch the age of Gold ; 
And speckl’d Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die. 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould ; 
And Hell it self will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Or1)’d in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will set between. 

Thron’d in celestiall sheen. 

With radiant feet the ti^ed clouds down stearing; 
And Heav’n, as at som festivall. 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace halL 
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But wisest Fate sayes no ; 

This must not yet be so ; 

The Babe lies yet in smilii^ infancy. 

That on the bitter cross 
^^ust redeem our loss, • 

So both himself and us to glorifie; 

Yet first to those ychain’d in sleep 

The wakefull trump of doom must thunder through the deep 


• XVII, 

With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smouldring clouds out brake; 

The aged hlarth, agast, lOo 

*With tcrroiir of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the center shake ; 

When at the worlds last session 

The dreadfull Judge in middle air shall spread his throne. 

« 

• XVIII. 

And then at last our bliss 165 

Full and perfect is. 

But now begins; for, from this happy day, 

Th* old Dragon under ground. 

In straiter limits bound, 

i. 

Not half so far casts his usuq^ed sway; 170 

And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 

Swindges the scaly honour of his foulded taiL 

XIX. 

.The oracles are dumm; 

No voice or hideous humm 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 175 

Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine^ 

With hollow shreik the steep of Dciphos leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell. 

Inspires the pale*ey’d Priest from the prophetic celL iSo 
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The lonely mountains o’re 
Anti the resounding shore 

A voice of weeping heard and luud lament; 

From haunted "spring and dale 

Edg’d with poplar pale • 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 

With flowre-inwov’n tresses torn 

The nimphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


XXI. 

In consecrated earth, 

And fjn the holy hearth 

The Lars and Lcniurcs moan with midnight plaint; 

In urns and til tars round, 

A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamins at their service quaint; 

And the chill marble seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar power forgoes his wonted seat, 

XXII. 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim. 

With that twise batter’d god of Palestine ; 

And mooned Ashtaroth, 

Heav’ns queen and mother b6th. 

Now sits not girt with tapers holy shine; 

The Lybic llammon shrinks his horn ; 

In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thamu^ mourn 

XXIII. 

And sullen Moloch, fled, 

Hath left in shadows dred 

II is l^urning idol all of blackest hue; 

In vain with cymbals ting 
They call the grisly King 

In dismall dance about the furnace blue; 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis hast. 
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XKIV. 

Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green 
Trampling the unshowr'd g^ss with lowings loud, 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ;• 

Naught but profoundcst hell can be his shroud; 

In vain with timbrel’d anthems dark 

The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark. 

XXV. 

He feels from Juda’s land 

The dredded Infant’s Iiand ; ^ 

The rayes of Betlilehem blind his dusky eyn; 

^Nor all the gods beside • 

Longer dare abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine: 

Our Babe, to show his Oodhead true. 

Can in his swadling bands controul the damned crew. 

XXVI. 

So, when the Sun in bed 
f^urtain’d with cloudy red 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 

The flocking shadows i^e 
Troop to th’ infernal jail ; 

Kach fetter’d ghost slips to his severall grave; 

And the yellow-skirted Fayes 

Fly after thef night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov’d maze. 


XXVII. 


But see the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest; 

Time is our tedious song should here Iiave ending; 
Heav’ns youngest teemed star 
Hath fixt her polished car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending ; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. 
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L’ALLEGRO, 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight ^rn 
Tn Stygian cave forlorn 

’Mongst horrid shapes and shreiks and sights unholy 
Find out som uncouth cell, 

Wher brooding Darknes spreads his jealous wings. 
And the night-raven sings; 

There, under ebon shades and low-brow’d rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, ^ 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But com, thou Goddess fair and free. 

In Heav’n ycleap’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sisters Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 

Or whether (as som sager sing) 

The frolick wind that breathes the spring, 

Zephir with Aurora playing 
As he met her once a Maying, 

There on beds of Violet blew 
And fresh-blown roses washt in dew 
Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair, 

So bucksom, blith, and debonair. 

Haste thee^ Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek, 

SpoK that wrincled^ Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Com, and trip it as ye go 
On ttie light fantastlck toe. 

And in thy right hand lead with thee, 

THe mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 
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Atfd, if I give thee honour ^due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crue 
To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free : 

To hear the lark begin hiJ flight, 

And singing startle the dull Night 
From his watch- to wr5 in the skies, 

Till the dappled Dawn doth rise, 

Then to com in spight of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good morrow 
Through the sweetbriar, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine, 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of Darknes thin, 

And to the stock, or the bam dove, 

Stoutly struts his dames before ; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cliearly rouse the slumbring Mom 
From the side of som hoar hill. 

Through the high wood echoing shrill; 

Som time walking not unseen 
By hedge* row elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Wher the great Sun begins his state. 

Rob’d in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 

While the plowman neer at hand 
Whistles ore the fuerow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his sithe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under th*e hawthorn in the dale. 

Streit mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 
Whilst the lantskip round it measures. 

Russet lawns and fallows gray. 

Where the nibling flocks do stray. 

Mountains on whose barren brest 
The labouring clowds dp often rest. 

Meadows trim and daisies pide, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlemrats it sees 
Boosom’d high in tufted trees, 
beauts lies. 
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The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged okes, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
Are at their savory dinner set* 

Of hearbs'and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dre&es; 

And then in haste her bowre she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves, 

Or, if the earlier season leswl. 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Som times with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocond rebeclip sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequerM shade ! 

And young and old com forth to play 
On a sunshine holyday. 

Till the livelong daylight fail ; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat : 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat : 

She was pincht and pull’d, she sed ; 

And he, by friars lanthom led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin swet 
To ern his cream-lx>wle duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimps of morn. 
His shadowy flale hath thresh’d the com 
That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubbar fend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his haiiy strength, 

And crop-full out of dores he flings. 

Ere the first cock his mattin rings. 

Thus don the tales to bed they creep, 

By whispering windes soon lull’d asleep. 

TJpwred cities please us then, 

And the busie humm of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of Peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladi^ whose bright eies 
Rain influence, and judge the prise 
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Of Wlif or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all a>mmendr « 

There let Hymen oft appear 125 

In saffron robe, with taper clear. 

And Pomp, and Feast, and •Revelry, 

With Mask and antique Pageantry, 

Such sights as youthful * poets dream 

On summer eeves by haunted stream^ 130 

Then to the well-trod stage anon. 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on. 

Or sweetest Shakespear, Fancies childe, 

Warble his native wood -notes wilde. 

And ever against eating cares 13$ 

Lap me in sod: Lydian aires 
Married to immortal Verse, • 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bouf 
* Of lincked swcctnes long drawn out 140 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice thro^ mazes running. 

Untwisting all the chains that ty 
Tlie hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus ^If may. heave his head 145 

From golden sluml>er on a bed 
Of heapt Elysian flowrcs, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 

Mis half-regain’d Furydice. 1^0 

These delights if thou canst give. 

Mirth, with thee 1 mean to live. 


IL PENSEROSO. 

Hence, vain deluding Joyes, 

The brood of Folly Without father bred I 
How little you bested. 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toyesT 
Dwell in som idle brain, 

. And fancies fond with gaudy shapes posses^ 

c 
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As thick and numberless 
As the /ray mutes that people the sun beams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

'fhe fickle pensioners of Morpheus train. 

But hail! thou Goddes sage* and holy! 

Hail ! divinest Melancholy I 
Whose saiiitly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 

Ore laid with black, staid Wisdoms hue — 

Black, but such as in esteem » 

Vrince Memnons sister might beseem, 

Or that start’d Kthiope queen that strove 
To set her beauties praise above 
The sea nymphs, arul their powers offended ; 
Yet thou art higher far descended ; 

« Thee bright -haired Vftsta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore. 

His daughter she (in Saturn’s raign 
Such mixture was not held a stain); 

(')ft in glimmering bowres and glades 
He met her, ami in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Cora, pensive Nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, stedfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majcstick train, 

And sable stole of Cipres lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn ! 

Com, but keep thy wonted state. 

With eev’n step and musing gate 
And looks commercing witli the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thy self to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast; 

And joyn with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gocts doth diet. 

And hears the Mus^ in a ring 
Ay round about Joves altar sing; 

And adde tt^ these retired Leasure, . 
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That ill trim gardens takes jiis pleasure ; 

But, first and chiefcst, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cherub Contemplation*; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

T^ess Philomel will daign a song. 

In her sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged hrow' of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o*re th* accustom’d oke. 

Sweet bird, that sliiinn’st the noise of folly. 
Most musicall, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntrcss, oft the w'oods among 
I w’oo to hear thy eeven-song ; • 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
f)n the dry, smooth -shaven green. 

To behold the wandring moon 
Riding ncer her highest ntion, 

Take one that had bin led astray 
Through the Heav’ns wide pathlcs way, 

And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

Sltioping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground, 

1 hear the far oft curfeu sound. 

Over som wide-watePd shoar 
Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or, if the ayr will n<ft permit, 

Som still removeil place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach Light to counterfeit a gloom. 

Far from all resort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or the belman’s drousie charm 
To bless the dores from nightly harm; 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely towr. 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphear 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds or what vast’ regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook* 
c z 
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And of those daemons that found 
III fire, air* flood, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Som time let gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter’d pall com sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebs or Pelops line * 

Or the tale of Troy divine. 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskind stage. 

But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musseus from his bower, 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what Love did seek. 
Or call tip him that 1^ half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Cam ball and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife. 

That own’d the vertuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous hors of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride \ 

And if ought els great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys and of trophies hung, 
f)f forests and inchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets lilie ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career 
Till civil-suited Mom appeer. 

Not trickt and frounc’t os she was wont 
With the Attick boy to hunt, 

But cherchef’t in a comely cloud 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or usher’d with a shower still 
When the gust hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the russling leaves 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twili^t groves, 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine and monumental pak^ 
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Where the rude ax with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt ; 
There in close covert by soin brook* 
Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from Day’s garish eie, 

While the bee with lionied thie, 

That at her flowiy work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep. 

Entice the dewy -feather’d sleep ; 

And let som strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portrature display'd. 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 

And, as 1 wake, sweet musick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by som spirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloysters pale, 

And lovtf the high embowed roof. 

With antick^ pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dimm religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full voic'd quire below 
In service high andi anthems deer. 

As may with sweetnes, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all Heav'n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weaiy age 
Find out the peacefull hermitage, ” 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where 1 may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that Heav’n doth shew 
And every herb that sips the dew; 

Till old Experien^ do attain 
To somthing like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy* give. 

And I with thee will' choose to live. 
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LYCIDAS. 

Yet once more, O ye liaurels, and once more. 

Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never scar, 

I com to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter your leavcp before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due ; 

For Lycidas is dead, dezRl ere his prime. 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing for tycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme, 
lie must not flote upon his watry bear 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, Sisters of the Sacred Well, 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring, 

Begin, and somwhat loudly sweep the string. 

Hence with denial vain and coy excuse ; 

So may som gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destin’d urn, 

And, as he passes, turn • 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shrowd ; 

For we were nurst upon the self-same hill, 
f ed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill ; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 

We <lrovc a field, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 

Batt’ning our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 

Oft till the star that rose at ev’ning br^ht 

Towjfrds Heav ns descent had slop’d his westering wheel. 

Mean while the rural ditties were not mute. 

Temper’d to th’ oaten flute, 

Rough Satyrs danc’d, and Fauns with dov’n heel 
hrom the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Dam^tas lov’d to hear our sonp« 
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But O the heavy change, now thou art gon, 

Now thou art gon, and never must return ! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wilde thyme and the gadding vine oifegrown 
And all their echoes mourn. • 

The willows and the hazle copses green 

Shall now no more be secAi 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft layes. 

As killing as the canker to the rose. 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that gi-aze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrop wear 
When first the white thorn blows: 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherds ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Clos’d o’re the head of your lov’d Lyegdas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous Drfii^ ly, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her w'isard stream. 

Ay me ! I fondly dream ! 

Had ye bin there— for what could that have don.> 
What could the Muse her self that Orpheus bore, 

The Muse her selt for her iiichanting son, 

Whom universal Nature did lament. 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar 
Ilis goary visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Ilcbrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas ! what boots it with unccssant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherds trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Were it not better don, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nora’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious dayes ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind Fuiy with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. But not tlie praise, 
Phoebus repli’d, and touch’d my trembling ears ; 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 
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Set olF to th* world, nor in brpad Rumour lies, So 

But lives andasSpreds aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfet witnes of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces laKly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heav’n ex{>ect thy meed. 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honour'd flood, 85 

Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown'd witfi vocall reeds, 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood ; 

But now my oat proceeds. 

And listens to the herald of the sea 

That came in Neptune's plea. 90 

He ask’d the waves, and ask'd the fellon winds, 

What hard mishap batli doom'd this gentle swain? 

And question’d every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off ea«h beaked promontory; 

They knew not of his story, 95 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings ; > 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray'd, 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panopc with all her sisters play’d. 

It was that fatal and perHdious bark 100 

Built in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark,* 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. * 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 105 

Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe. 

Ah ! who hath reft (quoth he) my direst pledge ? 

I^t came, and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keyes he bore of metals twain no 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain) ; 

He shook his miter’d locks, and stem bespake : 

How well could I have spaPd for thee, young Swain, 

Anow of such as for their bellies sake 

Creep, and intrude, and dimb into the fold? 115 

Of other care they little reck'ning make 
Then* how to scramble at the shearers feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest; 

Blind mouthes ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep -hook, or have leam’d ought els the least 
That to the faithfull herdsmans art belongs! 

What reeks it tiiem? W'hat need they? they are sped; 
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And when they list their lean a|id flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretdied straw;* 
The hungry sheep look up, and arc not fed, 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw. 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim woolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and \iothing sed ; 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 

Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streamy ; return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bels, and flourets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the milde whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enameld eyes, * 

That on the green terf suck the honied sbowres, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowres. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tttifled crow-toe, and pale gessamine, 

The white pinfk, and the pansie freakt with jeat, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and tlie well-attir’d woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive hed, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffodillies fill their^cups with tears. 

To strew the laurcat herse where Lycid lies. 

For, so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise, 

Ay me ! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where ere thy bones are hurl’d, 

* Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world, 

Or whether thou to our moist vows deny’d 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old. 

Where the great vision of tbe^>guarded mount 
I.Mks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold ; 

Look homeward, angd, now, and melt with ruth ; 
And, O ye Dolphins, waft the haples youth. 

Weep no more, woftd shepherds, weep no more, 
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For Lycidas your sorrow is^not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry flour; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spanglcd ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high. 

Through the dear might of Him that walk'd the waves, 

Where other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy lock's he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptiall song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of Joy and Love. 

There entertain him all the saints above 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 

Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore. 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to th’ okes and rills, 

While the still Morn went out with sandals grey; 

He touch'd the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay ; 

And now the sun had stretch'd out all the hills, 190 

And now was dropt into the westem bay ; 

At last he rose, and twitch'd his mantle blew ; 

To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
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M A C „.F L E C K N .O, £. ( fe g 

• 

All humane things arc subject to decay, 

Ajid, when hfte^immons, monarchs fhust obey. 

This Fleck noe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was call’d to empire and had govern’d long, 

In prose and verse was owned without dispute 
Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute. 

This aged prinCe, now flourishing in peace 
And blest with issue of^a large increas<^ 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state ; 

And pond’ring which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage jmroortal war with wit, 

Cr/d, “ ’Tis resolved, fow Nature pleads tliat he 
“ Should onely rule who most resembles me. 

**Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

** Mature in dulness IVom his tender years ; 

** Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 
** Who stands po nfirm’d in full stupidity. 

*** The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

“But Shadwell never d^vifte^ into sense. 

“ Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 

“Strike through and make a lucid i ntervall ; 

“But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ra. , 

“ bS^^^is goodly^b^^^llls the eye ^ 

“And seems deigned for thoti^tless majesty, '' 
“Thoughtless as monarch oak^ that shade the pUtin 
“ And, spread in solemn state, suoinelv reign. 
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** Heyvrood and Shirley were^bn t tvnea of thee^ 
"Thou last ^eat prophet of tautology. 

" Even 1, a dunce of more renown than they# 
"Was sent before but to prepare thy way, 

" And coursly clad in Norwich drugget came 
"To teach the nations in thy greater name. 

"My warbling lute, the lute I whilom strung' 
"When to King John of Portugal 1 sung, 

"Was but the prelude to that glorious day, 
"When thou on silver Thames did’st cut thy way, 
"With well-tim*d oars before the royal baige, 

"S well’d with the pride of thy celestial charge, 

^ " And, big with hymn, commanoerm an host ; 
^».|"The like was ne’er in Epsom blanket s ^ost. 
■"Methinks 1 see the new Arion sail, 

"The lute still trembling underneath thy nail. 

"At thy well-sharpned \humb from shore to shore 
"The treble squeaks for fear, the basses roar; 

" Almt thy boat the little fishes throng, 

"As at the morning toast that floats along. 

" Sometimes, as prince of thy harmonious band, 
"Thou weildst thy papers in thy threshing hand. 
"St. Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal lime, 

^ "Not ev’n the feet of thy own ‘Psyche’s* rhyme, 
r*.^" Though they in q pmber ajt in sense exCell; 

" So just, so like tautology, tl^ey fell 
"That, pale with envy, Singleton fonworc 
" The lute and sword which he in friumph bore, 

" And vowed he ne’er would act Valerius more,” 
Here stopped the good old syre afiS wept for joy, 
In silent raptures of the hopefiiU boy. 

All arguments, but most his plays, perswade 
That for anointed dulness he was made. 

Close to the walls which fair Augtista bind, 

(The fair Augusta much to fears 
An ancient fabrick rais’d to inforjb aig^t 
There stood of yorc^ and Barbican it 
A watch-tower once, but now, so fate oidjedn^ 

Of all the pile an empty nwe remaiiiis. 

Near it a Nursery erects & head, * 

Where queens are fbroied and ititure heroes br^ 
Wher e ut^ged a ctors learn to laugh and 
And Uttle Maximins the gods defy. 
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Gr^t Jletcher nev$Kjr€Ad$ in buskin 
Not jgreater Jotispn dares in ^cks* appear ; 
j But genUe Simkin just reception ^nds 
' Amidst this monument of irani sht minds ; 

I pure pHiijtyhes the suburbian mus^ affords 
I And Panton waging harmless war with worda. 

Here Fleckno^ as a place to fame well known, , 
Ambitiously designed his Shadwell’s throne. 

For ancient Decker prophcsi’d long since 
That in this pile should reign a mighty prince, 

Bom for a scourge of wit and flavle of sense, 

To whom true dulness should some “ Psyches ” owe, 
But worlds of “Misers” from his pen should flow; 

“ Humorists” and Hypocrites it should produce, 
Whole Raymond families and tribes of ^nice. 

Now empress Fame had publisht the renown " 

Of Shadwell’s coronation through the town. 

Rows'd by report of fame, the natioiis meet 
From near Bunhill and distant Watling-street. 

No Persian carpets spread th* imperial way. 

But scattered limbs o f manj^led poets Igy ; • 

Much Heywoo<k Shirley, Ogleby there lay, 

But loads of Shac^ell almost choakt the way. 

Bilkt stationcre for yeomen stood prepar’d 
And Herringm^ was captain of the guard. 

The hoaiy prince in majesty app^r’d, 

High on a throne of his own labours rear’d. 

At his yoimy Ascanlus sat, 

Rome’s other nope and pillar of the state. 

His brows thick fogs instead of glories grace, 

And lamben t dulness plaied around his face. 

‘ As Hannibal did to the altats come, 

Sworn by his syre a mortal Ibe to Rome : 

So Shadwell swore^ nor should his vow be vain. 
That he^ till death tme dulness would maintain, 

And, in Jiis father's right' and realms defence, 

Ne’er to liave peace with wit nor truce with sense. 
The king himself the sacred t^nct ion made. 

As king 1)7 office and as priest by trade. 

In hi^ sinister hand,, instead of ball, ^ , 

He plac’d a mighty mog, of, ^ent ale; : 

*^Lovtfs Kingdom? to his right he did convey. 

At once his sceptre and hts rid? of, sway j 
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’Whose righteous lore the prince had practis’d young 115 

And from whose loyiis r€Cord< 5 l “Psyche” sprung. 

His temples, Vst, with poppies were o’erspread, 

That noddimr. seemed to consecrate his head. 

Just at that point of time, if fame not lye, 

On his left hand twelve reverend owl*^ did fly. 120 

So Romulus, ’tis sung, by Tyber’s bfook, 

Presage of sway from twice six vultures took. 

The admiring throng loud acclamations make, 

And omens of his future empire take. 

The syre then shook the honours of his head, 12J 

And from his brows clamps of oblivion shedf 
Full on the fllial duincss ; long he stood. 

Repelling from his breast th e raging,.GocL; 

At length hurst out in this prophetick mood ; 

“Heavens bless my son! from Ireland let him reign 130 

“To far Barbadoes on tlie western main ; 

* ‘ Of his dominion may no end be known 
“ And greater than his father’s be his throne ; 

“Beyond ‘I^vc^s Kingdom* let him stretch his pen!” 

He paus’d, and all the people cry’d “ Amen.” 135 

Then thus continu’d he : “ My son, advance * 

“ Still in new impudence, new ignorance. • 

“Success let others teach, learn thou from me 
“ Pangs without birth fruitle$^ industry. 

“XJet ‘Virtuoso’s* in five years be writ, 140 

“Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit, 

“ Let gentle George in triumph tread ^he stage, 

“ Make Dorimant betmy, and Loveit rage ; 

“ I-et Cully, Cock wood, Fopling, chann the pit, 

“ And in their folly show the writers wit. ' 145 

“ Yet still thy fools shall stand in thy defence 
And justify their author’s want of sense. 

“ T^ct ’em be all by thy own model made 
“ Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid, 

“ That they to future ages may be known, 150 

“ Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own. 

“ Nay, let thy men of wit too be the same, 

“ All full of ihce and differing but in name. 

“ But le.t no alien Sedley interpose 

“ To JaStLwilh wit th v ■ hunfrv Epsom prose. ;I55 

“ And when false flov/ers of rhetoric thou wouTd’at cull. 

Trust nature, do not labour to be dull p 
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“ But write thy best and ton: and in eaeh line 
“ Sir FormaFs oratbiy will be tlifhe. 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy quill ^ i6o 

‘And does thy northern dedication rfilh 
“Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame 
“ By arrogating Jonson’s hostile name; ^ 

“ Let father Flecknoe five Ay mind with praise 
“ And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 165 

“ 'fhoii art my blood, where Jonson has no part ; 

“ What share have we in nature or in art? 

“ Where did his wit on learning fix a brand 
“ And rail Jd ajtj^i^.d^^nc^^ ? 

“ Where mad ^X jovc in Prince N icander*s veii;» 

“ Or swept the dust in Psyche*s humble strain? ■ 
tr . “ WhendidhisMuse from Fletcher scenes purlo 
“ As thou whole Etheridge dost ^transfuse to thine? 

“ But so transfused as oil on waters flaw, 

• * 

“ His always floats above, thine sinks below. 175 

“ This is thy province, this thy wondrous way, 

** New humours to invent for each new play ; 

“ This is that boasted by as of thy mind, 

“ By which one way to dulness ’tis inclined, 

“ Which makes tl^ writings lean on one side still 180 

“ And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 

TT . ** Nor let thy mountain belly make pretence 
“ Of likeness ; thiue* s a tvnujanv of.^psc^ 

“ A tun of man in thy large bulk is' ^wntj ^* 

“ But sure thou’rt but a ^ilderkin of wit. 185 

“ Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep ; 

“ Thy tragic Muse ;^ycs smiles, th y conuc sleep. . 

“ With whatever gall thou sett’st thy self to write, 

“ Thy inoffensive satyrs never bite ; 

“ In thy fellonious heart though venom lies, 190 

“ It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dyes. 

“ Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
“ In keen lambicks, but mild Amtgram. 

“ Leave writing plays, and choose for thy commant 
‘“ Some peacefull province i n Acrostick land. I 95 

V There thou may*st wings display and altars raise, 

“ And torture one tjoqt yord ten thousand ways ; 

“Or. if thou wouldst t hy different talents ' 

“ Set thy own songs, and'^ng them to fhy lute.*' 

He saidi but his last words were scarcely heard, 


aoo 
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|)!K..|lryjK.and l^ville hM a trap 

And down tlie ydt dedaiming bar^ 

Sinking left his drugget robe behind^ 

Bom upwards by a subterranean wind* 

I The mantle feU^^to the young prophet’s part 205 

With double portion of his f ather’s ar t 


A SONG FOR ST^ CECILIA’S DAY. 

r 

From, beav^nly Jaatmony 

1 jSis universal frame began. 

When Nature iihdefneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay. 

And cou’d not heave her head. 

The tuneful voice was heard from high 
Arise, ye more than dead. ^ 

Then cold and hot and moist and diy 
In order to their stations leap, 

And Musick’s jK)W*r ob^. 

. From harmony, from heav’nly hwmonj 
This universal frame begag; 

[ From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The dmpason c losing full in Man. 




K What passion cannot Musick raise and quell? 

When Jubal;^stniek the cojcded . shclh^ 

His list’ning brethren stood around^ * 

.And, wond’ring, on their faee^ fell 
To worship that celestial sound ; / 20 

Less than a god they thought there ebu’d not dwell 
^ Within the hollow of that shtdl* 

That spoke 'so Sweetly, and so wdL ’ 

What passion cannot Mu^ raise and quell? 
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The trumpets loud*claiigor.' 

Excites us to arms 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. * 

The double double double beat 
Of the tliufidering drum ' 

Cries, heark: the foes cotnej 
Charcre. chame. *tLs too late to retreat ! 


' ^ 4 * 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lov^irs, 

Whosejdirge is whisper’d by the warbling lute. 

.. 5 * 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 

Fury, •frantiibk indignation. 

Depth pAins and height of passion. 

For the fair, disdainful dame. 

6 . 

But oh! what art can teach. 

What human voice can r^ch 
The s^red oigans praise? 

Notes inspiring holy love. 

Notes that wing their heav’nly ways 

Tn m«»nrl tVii» pVinin^s 


7 . 

Orpheus cou'd lead the savage race^, 

And trees unrooted left their place, ^ 
Sequadous of the lyre; 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder high’. . 
When to her organ vocal breatlt was giv’n; 
An angel heard, and stnught appear’d. 
Mistaking earth for heav’n. 
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GRAND CHORUS. 

As from the pow’r oi sacred lays 
Thejs pheres began to move» 

And sung 3ie great Creator’s praise 
To all the bless’d above: 

So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shaffbeTieard on high. 
The dead sliall live, the living die. 
And Musick shall untune the sky. 


ALEXANiDER’S FEAST; 

OR, THE POWER OB' MUSIC. 


’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son. 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne ; 

His valiant peers were plac’d around, 

Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound ; 

(So shouM in arms be CTOWn’d.) 

The lovely Thais, his side. 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride. 

In flow’r of youth and beauty’s pride. 

^^Ppy» liAppy> happy pair! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave . deserved the fair. 

2 . 

Timotheus, plac’d on high 
Amid the tunefitl qufte. 

With flying fingers touch’d the lyre ; 

The trembling notes ascend the sky. 

And heav*nly joys lns[ure; 
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The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats •above, 

(Such is the pow'r of mighty lovci) 

A dragon’s fiery form bely*d the g^ ; 

Sublime on radiant splre^ he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia press’d, 

And while he sough(^ her snowy breast ; 

Then round her slender waste he curl’d, 

And stamp’d an image of hjimself, a sov’raign of the world. 
< The list’ning crowd admire the lofty sound, 

A present deity, they shout around; 

A present deity, the vaulted rooft rebound.^ 

With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 

. > Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to sliake the spheces. 


3 - 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung. 

Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 

The joll^ god in triumph comes; 40 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 

Flush’d with a purple grace ^ 

He shews his honest facej;: 

Now give the hautboys breatKlThe comes, he comes. 

Bacchus, ever fair and young, 45 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 

Bacchus blessings are a treasufe,^ 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure^ 50 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

4 * 

Sooth’d with the sound the king giW vain ; 

Fought all hts battails o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slslin. 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; .. 

And while he heaven and earth 
Chang’d his hand* and check’d his pride. 

pa 
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He chose a mournful Muse» 

Soft pity to infuse ; • 

He sung Darius great and good* 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, ^ 

Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltring in his blood. 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed. 

On the bare earth expos’d he lyes, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolveing in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of chance below: 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began \o flow. 


5. 

The mighty ms^ter smil’d to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 

’Twas but a kindred sound to move, 

For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble, 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying ; 

If the world be worth thy winning. 

Think, O think it worth enjoying ; 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

The many rend the skies with loud appinuse ; 

So Love was crown’d, but Mu^ique won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

(laz’d on the fair , 

• Who caus’d hi s care, V' 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sighed and looked^ and sighed again ; 

At length, with love and wine at once oppress’d, . 
The vanquish'd^victor sunk upon her breast. 
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Now strike the golden lyre again ; 

A lowder yet, and yet a lowder sti^. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder/ ' ^ ' 

And rouze him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
lias rais’d up his head; 

As awak’d from the dead, 

And amaz’d, he stares around. 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 

See the Furies arise ; 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that dash from their eyes! 
Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand ! ‘ 

Those arc Grecian ghosts, that in battail were slayn. 
And unbury’d remain 
Inglorious on the plain ; 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew* 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

I low they ppint to the Persian abodes, 

And glitt’ring temples of their hostile gods. 

'i’he princes applaud with a furious joy ; 

And the king seyz’d a flambea u with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way. 

To light him t« his prey, 

And, like another Hellen, tir’d another Troy.*' 


7 . 


Thus long ago, 

’Eire heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 

While organs yet were mute, 

Timotheus, to his bi’eathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 

Cou’d swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal fra me ; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds,^. 
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to so]^n soottds, 

Vith^atuiys mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yidd the prize,- 
Or both divide the crown : 

|He rais'd a mortal to the*skies : 

She drew an angel down. 
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TOPE. 

RAPE OF THE LCJCK. 


CANTO I* 

What dire offence from am’rous causes springs, 

What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 

I sing. This verse to Caryl, Muse f is due ; 

This, ev’n Belinda may vouchsafe to view; 

Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 5 

If She inspire, and He approve my lays. 

Say what stmnge motive. Goddess! could compel 
A well-bred Lord t* assault a gentle Belle? 

O say what strarlfeer cause, yet unexplor'd, 

Cou’d make a gentle Belle reject a Lord? 10 

In tasks so bold, can little men engage? 

And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty Rage? 

Sol thro’ white curtains shot a tim’rous ray, 

And op’d those eyes thsft must eclipse the day; 

Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shalce, 15 

And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake; 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground, 

And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. 

Belinda still her downy pillow prest, 

Her guardian Sylph prolong'd the balmy rest. 20 

’Twas he had summon’d to her silent bed 
The morning dream that hover’d o’er her bead ; 

A Youth more glitt'ring than RcfliL 

(That ev'n in slumber caused her cheek to glow) 

Seem’d to her ear his winning lips to lay, 25 

And thus in whisper said, or seem'd to says 
** Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish'd cace 
Of thousand bright Inhabitant of^ir! 
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If e’er one vision touch’d thy infant thought, 

Of all_the Nurse taught— 30 

Of airy ElvSs^y moonlight shadoivs seen, 

Tlie silver token, and the circled green. 

Or virgins visited by Angel pojv’rs, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heav’nly flow’rs — 

Hear and believe! thy own importapice know, 35 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal’d, 

To Maids alone and Children are reveal’d. 

What tho’ no credit doubting Wits may give? 

The Fair and Innocent shall still believe. 40 

Know, then, unnumber’d Spirits round thee fly. 

The ijgVt the lower sky; 

Theses tho* unseen, are ever on the wing, 

' Hang o’er t he Box, and hover round th e Ring. 

Think what an equipage ^thou hast in Air, 45 

And view with scorn two Pages and a Chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos’d in Woman’s beauteous mould ; 

Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 

From earthly Vehicles to these of air, 50 

'Think not, when Woman’s transient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead; * 

I Succeeding vanities she still 
And tho’ she plays no more, o’erloo ks the cards. 

Her joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, 55 

And love of Ombre, after death survive. 

For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 

To their first Elements their Souls retire. 

The Sprites of fiery Termagants in Flame 

Mount up, and take a Salamander’s name. 60 

Soft yielding minds to Water glide away, 

And sip, with Nymphs, 

^The graver Prude s inks downward to a Gnome, 

■ In search of mischief still on Earth to roam. 

The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 65 

And sport and flutter in the fields of Air. 

Know. farther yet: whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some Sylph embrac’d; 

For Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease ’ 

Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 

What guards the purity o f_ melting Maids, 
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In courtly balls and midnight masquerades, 

Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring spark. ^ 

The glance by day, the whisper in the dark. 

When kind occasion prompts their warm desires, 75 

When music softens, and when tlancing fires? 

’Tis but their^Sylph^ the wise Celestials know, 

Tho’ Honour is the word with Men below. 

there are too conscious of their face, 

For life predestin’d to the Gnomes embrace. 80 

These swell their prospects and exalt their pride, 

When offers are disdain’d, and love deny’d; 

Then gay Ideas crowd the vacant brain, 

While Peers, and Dukes, and all their sweeping train, 

And Garters, Stars, and fjoron^^^ppear, 85 

And in soft sounds, Y^r Giic^ jaiutes Jtheir ear. ‘ 

’Tis these that early taint the female soul. 

Instruct the eyes of young Coquettes t<f roll, 

Teach Infant-cheeks a bidden blush to know, 

And little hearts to flutter at a Beau. 90 

Oft’, when the world imagine women stray, 

The Sylphs thro’ mystic mazes guide their wav; 

Thro’ all the giddy ^circle Jthey pursue, 

And old impertmeyce expel by new. 

What tender maid biit^^j^st ^ victim fan 95 

To one man’s treat, but for another’s ball? 

When Florio s])eaks what virgin could witiistand. 

If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand ? 

■ With varvin|y vanities, front ev’ry part, 

■They shift the me ting Toyshop of their heart, '^^60 

’Where wigs with wIpT with sword-knots sword-knots strive, 

Beaus banish beaus, and coaches coaches drive. 

This erring mortals Levity may callj 
Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 

Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 105 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 

Late, as I rang’d the crystal wilds of air, 

In the clear Mirror of t hy ruling Star^ 

I saw, alas ! someTffeaS^’event iippend, 

E’re to the main this morning sun descena, no 

But heav’n reveals not what, or how, or when 
Warn'd by the Sylph, oh pious maid, beware ! 

This to disclose is all thy guardian can: 

Beware of all, but most beware of Man I ” 
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He said; when Sho^ , thought she slept too Ipng^ 
Leap'd up, luid wak*d his mistress with his tongue. 

Twas then, Belinda! if report say true, 

Thy eyes 6rst opened on a Billet^doax ^ 

Wounds, Charms, and Ardors Vere no sooner read. 

But all the Vision vanished from thy head. 

And now, unveird, the Toilet* stands display’d. 

Each silver Vase in mystic ord^r laid. 

First, rob’d in white, the Nymph intent adores, 

With head uncover’d, tire Cosmetic pow’rs. 

A heav’nly image in the glass appears; 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears. 

Th’ inferior PriestesQ, at her altar’s side. 

Trembling begins the sacred rites of Pride. 

Unnumber’d treasures ope at once^ and here 
The various off ’rings of the world appear; 

From each she nicely cuUs with curious toil, 

And decks the Goddess with the glitt’ring spo il. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breaths from yonder box; 

The Tortoise here and Elephant unite. 

Transform’d to combs, the speckled, and the while. 

Here files of pins extend thein; shining rowsy 
Puffe, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux. 

Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms. 

Repairs her smiles, awakens ev’ry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of Ifler face ; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy Sylphs surround their darling care. 

These set the head, and those divide the hair. 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown; 

And Betty ’s prais’d for labours not her own. 
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CANTO II. 

Not with more glories, in th’ etherial plain^ iv:. 

The Sun first rises o’er the purpled main, ' 150 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Lanch’d on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair Nymphs, and well-dresst Youths around her shone. 



But ev'ry eye was fix’d on her alo^e. 

-dOn her white breast a sparkling Cross she wore, 

I Which Jews might kiss» and Infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose^ 

Quick as her ey^, and as unfix’d as those. 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft’ she rejects, but never ofice oftends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. . 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide; 
If to her share some female errors iall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em alL 
This Nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourish’d two Locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well cqn spir’d to deck 
With shining ringlets the smopth iv'ry neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy sprindg es we the birds betray, " 

Slight lines of hair ^surprize the finny prey, 

Fair tresses man’k imperial race insnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Th’ advent’rous Baron the bright locks admir’d; 
He saw, he wish’d, and to the prize aspir’d. 
Resolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray; 

For when success a Lover’# toil attends. 

Few ask, if fraud or force attain’d his ends. 

For this, e’er Phoebu s rose, be had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n, and ev’ry pow’r ador’d, 

But chiefly Love-^toJLcgrg^^^^^ 

Df twelve ja5t . Fgenc k, R omance,, 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves; 

And all the trophies of his former loves ; ✓ 

With tender Billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three am’rous sig^s to raise the fire. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize: 

The pow’rs gave ear, and granted half his pmy’r ; 
The rest the winds dispers’d in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 

The suii-beams trembling cm the fioatifig tydes. 
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While jnfilting music steals upon the sky, 

And softerv’d sounds along the waters die. 

Smooth flow the waves, the Zephyrs gently play, 

Belinda smil'd, and all the world was gay, 2C)0 

All but the Sylph; with^careTul thoughts opprest, 

Th’ impending woe sat heavy "oh his breast. 

He summons strait his Denizens df air; 

The lucid squadrons round tlig^j^ils repair : 

Soft o’er the shrouds aerial . whispers breath, 205 

That seem’d but Zephyrs to the train beneath. 

Some to the sun their insect-wings unfold. 

Waft on the breeze, or sink^ in clouds of gohl; 

Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolv’d in light, 210 

Loose to the wind th^ir airy garments flew. 

Thin glitt’ring textures of tlie ^ filmy dew . 

Dipt in the richest tinCture of the skies. 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 

While ev’ry beam new transient colours flings, 215 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 

Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior by the head, was Ariel plac’d; 

^FTis puipIeT’ pinions opening to the sun, 

lie raised his azure wand, and thus begun : 220 

“Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear ! 

Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Daemons, hear! 

Ye know the spheres and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to th’ aerial kind. • 

Some in the fields of purest iEther play, 225 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day. 

Some guide the course of wandring orbs on high. 

Or roll the planets fhro’ the boundless sky; 

Some, less refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light 

Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 230 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wint^ main, 

Oii, o’er*" thq^^rje^ distill the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o’er humane race preside, 235 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions g[ut^e; 

Of these the chief the care of Nations own, 

And guard with Arms divine the British Throne. 

Our humbler province is tp tend the Fair, 
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Not a less pleasing, tho’ less glorious care, 

To save the pov/der from too rudem gale. 

Nor let th’ imprison’d essences exhale, 

To draw fresh colours from the venial flow’rs, 

To steal from rainbow^ e’re they, drop in sliow’rs 
A brighter wash, to curl their waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs, 

Nay, oft’, in gr^^s Jnvention we< b^t9\Y, 

To change a FlouTO e, or add a Furbelp. 

This day black Omens threat the brightest Fair 
That e’er deserv’d a watchful spirit’s care; 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or slight; 

But what, or where, the Fates have ^wraj2t_.ui .uighL 
Whether the nymph shal l br eak Diana ’s law. 

Or some frail China jar receive a flaw. 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade, * 

Forget her pray’rs, or miss a masquerade^ 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball, 

Or whether Ifeav’n has doom’d that Shock must fall. 

Haste, then, ye spirits! to your charge repair: 

The ilutt’ring fan be Zephyretta’s care; 260 

The drops, to thce^ Brillante, we consign ; 

And, Momeiitilla, let the watch be thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, And her fav’rite I.ock; 

Ariel himself shall be tlic guard of Shock. 

To fifty chosen Sylphs, of special note, 265 

We trust the important charge, the Petticoat: 

Form a strong liqe about the silver bound. 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 270 

Shall feel sharp \engeance soon o’ertake his sins,<^* 

Be stop’d in vials, or transfix’t with pins, 

Or plung’d in lakes of bitter gashes lie, ■ 

Or wedg’d' whole ages in a _bodkm*s eye; 

Gums and Pomatums shall his flight restrum, 275 

While clog’d he beats his silken win gs in vain; 

Or Atom stvptick s with contracting pow’r 
Shrink his thin essence like a riveU’d fl ower; 

Or, as iTiUjf*" fivM. the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 

In fumes of burning Chocolate shall gl ow, 

And tremble at the sea that froaths be&w 1” 
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He spoke 4* the spirits from the sails descend. 

Somc t orb iii^ orb , around, th^ nymph extend ; 

Some Jhrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; * ^ 2S5 

Some hang upon th e^ pendants her ear. 

With beating hearts the dire ejrent they wait, 

Anxious, and trembling for, the birt h of Fate, 
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Closr by those meads, for ever croon’d with flowers, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 290^ 

There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighboring Hampton takes its name. 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft* the &11 Jbredoom 
Of foreign Tyrants, aiuf of Nymphs at home; 
iHeie thou, great ANijrA! whom three realms obey, 295 

[Dost sometimes counsel take—apd sometimes Tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort. 

To taste a while the pleasures of jx Court. 

In various talk th’ instriictive hours they past/ 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last. « 300 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen; 

A third intq|>rets motions, ^looks, and eyes ; 

At ev’ry word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pau^ of chat, 305 

With singing, laughing, ogling, ank^dU^that, 

Mean while, declining from the noon* of day, 

The sun obliquely shoots his burning rky; ^ 

The hungry Judges soon the sentence' , sign, 

And wretAes hang that jury-men mity dine; 310 

The merchant from the B3|^an|fi l^etums in peace," 

And the long labours of the Twet cease^ 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame ^invites^ 

Bums to encountei: two ariventrous Knfghts, 

At ‘Ombre singly to dedde their doom;^ » 315 

And swells her breast with ccmquests yet tp come. 

Strait the three bands prepam in arms to join, 

Each band the number of the sacred nine. 

Soon as she' spreads her band, the aerial guard 
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Descend, and sit on each important card: 

First Ariel perch’d upon a Matadoie, 

Then each according to the rank they bore; 

For Sylphs, yet mindful oi^ their ancient race. 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold four Kings in majesty rever’d, 

With hoary whiskers and a (orky beard. 

And four fair Queens, whose hands sustain a flower, 

Th’ expressive emblem of their softer pow’r, 

Four Knaves in garbs succinctj^ a trusty band, 

Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand, 

And particolour’d troops, a shining train, 

Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

>^The skilful Nymph reviews her force with care; 

Let Spades be trumps! she said; and trumps they were. 

Now move to war her sable Matadpresf 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Mc^rs. 

Spadillio first, unconquerable lofdl 

off two captive trumi)s, and swept thc'^ board 
As many more Manillio fbrcecUto yield, 

And march’d a victor from the veidant field. 

' 'I Him Basto followed, but his^fate more hard 
Gain’d but one trump and. one Plebeian card. 

With his broad sabfb next, a chief in years, 

The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal’d; 

The rest his man^-colour’d robe conceal’d. 

The rebel Knave, who daras his prince engage. 

Proves the just victim of I^s royal rage. 

Ev’n mighty Pam, that Kin|s and Queens o’erthrew 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of Lu, 

Sad chance of wart, noj^ destitute of aid. 

Falls undistinguish'd ^ victor Spade! 

„ Thus far both armies tt^^^elinda yield ; 

Now to the Baron fate iijelkiej| the field. 

His warlike Amazq]^ her hoft Invades, 

Th’ imperial consort oif aown of Spades. 

The Club’s black Tyranf first her victim d/d, 

Spite of his haughty mien, and barb’rous pride, 
u What boots, the re^ circle on hjs head, 

His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread,^ 

^ I^That long behind he ^trails h is pompous robe, 

' And. of all monarchs, only grasps the globe ? 
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The Baron novr his Diamonds pours apace ; 

Th* embroider'd King who shows but ludf his face, 

And his refiflgent Queen, with pow'rs combin’d, 365 

Of broken troops an easy conquest And. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in lyld disorder seen, 

’ ' With throngs promiscuou s strow th e level green. 

Thus when dispers’d a routed army^/uns 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afric's sable sons, 370 

With like confusion dilferent nations 6y, 

Of various habit, and of various dye; 

The pierc’d battalions dis-united fall, 

In heaps on heaps ; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 375 

And wins (oh shameful chance!) the Queen of Hearts. 

At this the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look; 

She sees, and trembles ^t th’ approaching ill. 

Just in the jaws of ruin, an d Codil le. 380 

And now (as oil in some distemper’d Stale) 

On one nice Trick depends the gen’ral ikte; 

An Ace of Hearts steps forth; Tlie King unseen 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned'^his captive Queen: 
lie springs to Vengeance with an eager pace, 385 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 

'rhe nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky; 

The walls, the woods, and long canais reply. 

Oh thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate. 

Too soon dejected, and too soon ela|;p. 390 

Sudden these honours shall be snatch’d away. 

And curs’d for ever this victorious day. 

For lol the board with cups and sptwns is CTown’d, 

The berries _ crac kle, and the mill lui?js round; 

On shining Altars of Japan they raise 395 

The silver lamp ; the fiery sp i rits blaze ; 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tyde. 

At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repaste, 400 

Strait hover round the Fair her airy band; 

Some, as she sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d, 

Some o’er her lap their careful plumes display’d, 

Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 

Coffee (which makes the poUticimi wise, 405 
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And see thro* all things with his half-Miat eyes) 

Sent up , vappu rs to tiie Baron’s* br^ 

New Stratagems^ the radiant Lock to gmn. 

Ah cease^ rash youth! desist e’er 'tis too late, 

Fear die just Gods, and think o f Scylia’s Fate! 410 

Chang’d to a bird, and sent to flit in 
She dearly pays for Nisus’ - injur’d hair! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will. 

How soon th^ find fit instruments of ill ! * 

Just then Clarissa drew with tempting grace 415 

A two-edg’d weapon from her shining case: 

$0 Ladies in Romance assist their Knight, 

Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 

He takes the gift *with rev’rence, and extends 

The little engine on^his fingers’ ends; ^ 4i0 

This just behind Belinda’s n^k he spread, 

Aa o’er the fragrant stealns 'stie licnds her head. 

^ Swift" to the Lo^ a tbx^usand Sprites repair; 

;A tAdusand wings by tttms blow back the hair; 

And* thrice they tufit|^’^ the diamond in her ear ; 425 

Ti^ice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near. 

Just in that ihstJint, anxious ^riel sought 
The close recesses ^f the Viigin’s thought; 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclin’d, < 

He watched th’ Ideas rising in her mind, 430 

Sudden he view’4, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly Lover lurking at her heart. 

Amaz’d, confus’d, he found his pow’r expir’d r' 

Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retir’d. 

The Peer now spreads the glitt’rin g Forfex uide, .435 

T* inclose the Lock'; now joins it, to (Tivide. 

Ev’n then, before the fatal engine clos’d, \ 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed; 

Fate urg’d the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain 
(But airy substance soon unites again). 440 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
Prom the lair head, for ever, and for ever I 
Then flash’d the living lightning from her ey^s, 

And screams of horror rend the affrighted skiea. 

Not londer shrieks to pityii^ heav’n are cast, 445 

When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their last?' 

Or when rich China vessel^ faVn from high, 

In glittering dust and painty fragments lie. 
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Let wreaths of triamph now my temples twine^ 

The victor cry’d; the glorious* Prize is mine! 450 

While fish iii streams, or birds delight in air, 

Or in a coach and six the British Fair, 

As long as Atalantis shall be rtad, 

Or the small pillow grace a Lady’s bed. 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 455 

When num’rous waxlights in bnght prdcjr Jc>l|ire, 

While nymphs take ^treats, or assi^ations give. 

So long my Iionour, name, and praise shall live! 

What Time wou’d spare, froitv Steel receives its date. 

And monuments, like men, submit to Fate! 46a 

Steel could the jal)our of the (iods destroy, 

And strike to dust the imperial tow’rs of Troy; 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 

And hew triumphal archies to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair myrfiph ! thy hair should feel 465 

The conqu’ring force of unresisted steel? 


CANTO TV. 

But anxious cares the pensive nymph opprbt. 

And secret p^sioiis labour’d in her brea.st. 

Nut youthful kings in battel seiz’d alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 

Not ardent lovert robb’d of all their bliss. 

Not ancient ladies when refus’d a kiss, 

Not tyranTs hcrce that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d aw 
li’er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 

As tliou, sad Virgin 1 for thy ravish’d Hair. 

For, that sad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 

Umbricl, a dusky, melaiicho)y sprite, 

As ever sully ’d the fair face of light, 1 
Down to the central earth, his proper scen e. 

Repairs to search the gloomy Cave of Spleei 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the Gnome, 

And in a vapour reach’d the dismtd dome. 

No cheaVful bieeze this sullen region knows, 

The dreade d East is all the wind that blows. 
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Here in a grotto^ sheltred close from air» 

And screen’d in shades frnm da 5 F’s det^^ed glare^ 

She sighs for ever on her {iifiosive bed» * 

Pain at her side, and _Megrim at her head, ^'-490 

Two handmaids wait the Uirotte; alike in place, 

But diflf’ring far in figure and m face. 

Here stood Ill-nature like .an ancient maid, 

Her wrinkled form in black and white array’d , 

With store i n pray’rs for mornings, nights, and noons, aV-u 4^ 
Her hand is fill’d, her bosom with lampoons. 

(There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen. 

Practis’d to lisp and hang the head aside, 

Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 500 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 

Wrapt in a gown for sickness and for show. 

The fair ones feel such maladies %is these, 

When each new night-dress gives a new disea 
A constant Vapour o’er the palace flies, 505 

Strange pHantoins rising as the mists arise, 

Dreadful, as hermit’s dreams in haunted shades. 

Or bright, as visions of ex))iring maids : 

Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires. 

Pale spectres , gaping tombs, and purple fires; ^510 

Now lakes, of liquid gold, Elysian scenes, 

And crystal domes, and angels in machines^ 

Unnumber’d throngs on ev^ side are «en, 

Of bodies chang’d to various forms by Spleen. 

Here living Tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 515 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spout; 

A Pipkin there, like Homer’s Tripod, walks; 

Here sighs a Jar, aiiSmereaGoose^ye talks; 

Men prove with child, as pow’rfiil Fancy works, 

And maids turn’d bottles call aloud for corks. ^^^26 

Safe past the Gnome thro’ this fantastic band, 

A branch of healing Spleenwor^ in his hi|£d. ^ 

Then thus address’d tie p6^— “Hail, wayward Queen! 

Who rule the sex to flfly from fifteen; 

Parent of vapours, and of female wit, 5^5 

Who give th’ hysteric, or poetic fit; 

On various tempers act by various ways, — 

Make some take phyai c, others scribble plays; 

Who cauae the proud their visits to dela/p 
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And send the godly in a pett to pray I 
A nymph thc|fe is, that all thy pow’r disdains, 

And thousands more in equal mirth maintains. 

But, oh! if e’er thy Gnome could spoil a grace, i 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteoifS face. 

Like Citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame, 

Or change complexions at a losing game; 

Or caus’d suspicion when no soul was rude, 

Or discompos’d the head-dress of a prude. 

Or e’er to costive lapdog gave disease, 

Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 

Tliat single act gives Ji^ the world the spleen.” 

The Goddess with a discontent^ air 
Seems to reject him, t)\p' she grants his pray’r. 

A wond’rous bag with lx)th her hands she binds, 

Like that where oime^^yi^reses held ^ 

There she collects the force of fem^e lungs, 

Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues." 

A Vial next she fills with fainting fears, 

Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 

The Gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, 

Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts •to day. 

Sunk in Thajestris* arms the nymph he found, 

Her eyes deject^, and her hair unbound. 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 

And all the Furies issued at the vent. 

Belinda bums with more than morlak ire, 

And fierce Thalestris ftins the rising fire. 

wretched maid I” she spread her hands, and cry’d, 
(While Hampton’s ecchoes ‘’Wretched maid!” reply ’d,) 
“ Was it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare? 

For this your locks in paper durance bound? 

For this with tort’ring irons wreath’d around? 

For this with fillets strain’d your tender head, 

And bravely bore the double, .loads of leaji? 

God^l shall the ravisher di^Iay your hair, 

While the Fops envy, and the ladies stare? 

Honour forbid! at whose unrivall’d shrine 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. 

Methinks already 1 your tears survey, 

Already hear the horrid things they say, 
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Already see you a degrad ed toast * 

And all your honour in a ' los., « 

How shall 1 then your helpless fame defend? 

’Twill then be infamy to seem your friend! 

And shall this prize, th’ inestimable prize, 

Expos’d through crystal to the gazing eyes^ 

And heighten’d by the diajijond’s circling rays, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? 

Sooner shall grass in ,Hyde-park Circus grow, 

<tAnd wite, take lodgings in the sound of 
Sooner let earth, aif^ sea, to "Chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lapdogs, parrots, perish all.” 

She said ; then raging t o Sir Plume repairs, 

And bids the Beau demand the precious hairs 
(Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain. 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane.) 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face^ 

He first the snuff-box open’d, then the case, 

Anji thus broke out— ‘'My Lord! why, what the devil! 
Zounds! damn the lock! ’fore Gad, you must be civil! 
Plague on’ti ’tis past a jest to plunder locks: 

Give her the hair” — ^he spoke, and rapp’d his box, 

“It grieves me much,” reply’d the Peer again, ^ 

“ Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain ; 

But by this lock, this sacred lock 1 swear, 

(Which nevec more shall join its parted hair; 

Which never more its honours shall renew, 

Clip’d from the lovely hfad where late it grew,) 

That, while my nostrils draw the vital air. 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.” 

He spoke; and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not so; 

He breaks the Vial whence the sorrows flow. 

Then see! the Jiympk jin beanteous grief appeal^ 

Her eyes half-languishing, half-dro^’d in tears; 

On her heav’d bosom hung her drooping head. 

Which, with a sigh, she rais’d ; and thus she said. 

“ For ever curs’d be this detested day, 

Which snatch’d my best, my fav'rite cnrl away! 
Happy! ah ten times happy had I been. 

If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen! 

Yet am not I the first mistaken maid. 
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By love of Courts to num’rous ills betray’d. 

Oh had I rather un-admir’d regain'd " 

In some lone^ isle, or distant Northern land, 

Where the gilt Chariot neve r marks the way, 

Where none learn Ombre, none* e'er taste Bohea! 
There kept my charms conceal'd from mortal eye, 
Like roses, that in desarts bloom ^nd die. 

What mov'd my mind with youthful Lords to rome? 
Oh had 1 stay'd, and said my pray'rs at home! 
*Twas this, the morning omens seem'd to tell : 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch -box fell; 
The tottering China shook without a wind ; 

Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shocl^was most unkind! 

A Sylph too warn'd me of the threats of fate. 

In mystic visions, now l)eliev’d too late! 

See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs! 

My hands shall rend what ev’n thy rapine spares. 
The.se, in two sable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck ; 

The sister lock now sits uncouth, alone. 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its own; 

Uncurl’d it hangs, the fatal sheers demands, 

And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands. 

Oh hadst thou, cniel! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these.” 
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She said; the pitying audience melt in tears; 

But Fate and Jove liad stopp'd the Baron’s ears. 

In vain Thalestris with reproach assails ; 

^ For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 
iNot half so fix'd., the Trpjan could remain, 

While Anna beg^d and Dido rag'd in vain. 

^en grave Clarissa graceful wav'd her fan; 

Silence ensu'd, and thus the Nymph began: 

Say, why *^.heauti^ prai^d and honour'd most. 
The wise man's p& sroiu anS me vain mw's tos^? 
Why deck'd with all that land and sea afford, 

WTiy Angels call'd, and AngeUike ador'd? 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d Beaus? 
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Why bows the side box from its inmost rows ? 

How vain are all pains, 655 

Unless good sense prese iv^ what beauty gains. 

That men may say, when we the front box grace, 

* Behold the first in virtue as ip face ! * 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, 

Charme d the smalbpox, or ^chas’d old age away; < 660. 

Who would not scorn what huswife’s cares produce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a Saint; 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas! frail beauty must decay, 665 

Curl’d or uncurl’d, since Locks will turn to grey; 

Since painted, or not painted, at! shall fade. 

And she who scorns a man, must die a maid ; 

What then remains but well our pow’r to use, 

And keep good-humour still whate’er ye lose? 670 

And trust me, dear! good -humour can prevail. 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 

Charms stiike the sight^ but merit yins the soul.*’ 

So spoke the dame, but no applause ensu’d ; 675' 

Belinda frowned, Thalestris call’d her Prude. 

“To arms, to arnSs!” the fierce Virago cries, 

And swift as lightning to the comkate flies. ^ 

All side in parties, and begin tli’ attack; 

Pans clap, silks russle, and tough whalebones crack; 6$0 

Heroes’ and Heroins shouts confus’dly rise. 

And base, and treble voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found ; 

Like Gods they flght, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage^ 685 

And passions rage; 

’Gainst Falla s,' Mars; Latoiiaf, Hnennes arms; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms; 

Jove’s thunder roars, heav’n trembles all around; 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound; 690 

Earth shakes her nodding tow’rs, the ground gives way, 

And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day! 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a .sconce’s height, 

Clap’d his glad wings, and sate to view the flght. 

Prop’d on their bodkin spears, the Sprites survey 69J 

The growing combat, or assist the fray. 
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While thro* th ejpress, ennug*d Thalestris die39 
And scatters deaths around fram both her eyes, 

A Beau and«Witl|n^ ^crj^l^^d in the throng; 

la. 

cruel nymph i a living dea(h I bear,” 

Cry’ii Dapper wit, and sunk beside his cliair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling up\^ards cast 
** Those eyes are made so killing” — was his last. 
iThus on Mxaiuler's flow’ry margin lies 
rfh* expiring Swan, and as he sings he dies. 

When bold Sir Piume had drawn Clarissa down, 
Chloe stepp’d in, and kill’d' him with a frown; 
She smil’d to see the doughty hero slain. 

But at her smile the B<‘au reviv’d again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air. 
Weighs the Men’s wits* against the lady’s Hair, 
riie doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 

At length the wits mount up, the haiis subside. 

See, fierce Belinda on the Baron flics, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes; 

Nor fear’d the Chief th’ unequal fight to try. 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold Lord, with manly strength endu’d. 
She with one finger and a thumb subdu’d 
Just where the breath o“f life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of Snuff the wily Virgin threw; 

The Gnomes direct, to ev’iy atome just, 

Ihe pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden with si^rtirg tears each, eyn o’erflows 
re-echoes to his noL? ^ 

^ Now meet thy fate,” incens’d Belinda ciVa, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side, 
li he same, his ancient personage to deck. 

Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck, 
after, melted doum, 

Fo^d a vast^le for his widow’s gown; 

rZ whistle next it grew, 

bells she gingled, and the whistle blew; 

Whi^ long she wore, and now Belinda wfeara.) 

«Bo^t not my fall.- he cry’d, ^MnsultirS^oe! 
^ou by some other shall be laid as low ^ 

Nor think, to die dgecte my lofty mind;' 
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AU that I dread is leaving: you behind t 
Rather than bo, ah let me still sufi^ive. 

And bom in Cupid’s flames — but bum alive.” 

•‘Restore the Lock!” she cries; and all around 
“Restore the LockT' the vaulted roofs rebound, 

! Not fierce Othello in so loud a 
Roar’d for the handkerchie f 1ttiat "(^us"’u ms pain. 

But see how ambitious aims are cross’d, 

And chiefs contend: till all the prize is lost ! 

The lock, obtain’d with guilt, and kept with pain, 

In ev’ry place is sought, but sought in vain. 

With such a prize no mortal must be blest, 

•So heay’n decrees ! with hcav’n who can contest ? 

Some thought^it to, th^ljjyiar sphere. 

Since all things lost pn_earth are treasur'd there. 

There Hero’s wits are kept in pondrous ^oscs, 

And Beau's in snuff-boxes and tweezer-i^a^es. 

There broken vows and death-bed alms are found. 

And lovers’ hearts with emls of riband bound, 

The courtier’s prpnus^ ^and sick man’s pray’rs. 

The smiles ofJiaHptSj^“and the tears of heirs, 

Cages for gnats, .and chains to yoak a flea, 

Dry’d butterflies, and tomes of casu istry. 

But trust the Muse — she saw it upward rise, 

Tho'’ marked by none but quick poetic eyes;' 

i (So Rome’s great founder to the heav’ns withdrew, 

To Proculu s ;^lone confess’d in view.) u 
A sudden Sta^ it shot lhi^* liquid air,. 

And drew Iwhind a mdiant trail of hair. 

Not Ber enic;^s Locks first rose so bright. 

The heav’ns bespangling with dishevel'd light. 

The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 

And pleas’d pursue its progress thro’^^^Ui^ j|cjep. 

This the .feau monde shall from theJ^flU survey, 

And hail with music its propitious ray. 

This the blest Lover ’shall for Venus take, 

And sendim jrqws^ to Rosamonda’s lake; 

This soon mall view in cloudless skies. 

When next he looks thro’ -fia|jtaeo’s eyes. ; 

And hence th* egrepous wizard s hall foredoum 
The fate of Louis, and the hdl of Rome. 

Then cease, bright Nymph 1 to mourn thy ravish’d hair, 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere I 
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Not aU the tresses that fair head can boast, 
Shall draw such envy as the* Lock you lost : 

For after ffll the murders of your eye, 

When, after millions slain, your self shall die; 
When tliose fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all those tresses shalf lie laid in dust, 

This lyock the Muse shall consecrjiite to fame, 
And 'midst the stars inscribe llelinda’s name. 
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Tho’ grief and fondness in my breast rel>el, 

When ,^ uf *d Tl ialc s bids the town farewel,’ 

Yet still my calmer thoughts ^J^s choJcje^cpmjnend, 
(1 praise the hermit, but regret ^tKeTrriend,) 
Resolv’d at length, from vice and I.ondon fui. 

To breathe in distant fields a purer air, 

And, fix’d on Cambrians solitary shore. 

Give to St. David one tme Briton more, .v* 

For who woud leave, unbr jydj llibemfa^ s land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
There none are swept by ^dden fate away, 

But all whom hunger spares with age decay : 

Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, t 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay. 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 

Here falling houses thunder on your head. 

And here a female atheist talks you dead. 

Whihg^^^nM^M^its the .wherry that contains 
Of diStp^^MlySlth the small remains. 

On Thames’s banks in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood : 
Struck with the seat that gave Eliza birth. 

We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth ; 

In pleasing dreams the blissful age renew, 

Atidi call Britani^’s glories back to view : 
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B^ld her cross triumphant on me mam, 

The guard of commerce the dr^p^of Spain, 
Ere maScjuerades debauch'(t excise^ oppress'd. 

Or English honour grew a standing jest 
A transient calm the hs^opy scenes bestow, 
And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 

At length awaking, with contemptuous frown 
Jndiji^n^ 'I'hales eyes the neighboring toWn. 

Since worth, he cries, in these degenerate days 
Wants ev’n the cheap reward of empty praise; 

In those curs’d walls, devote to vice and gain, 
Since unrewarded science toils in vain; 


Since hope but sooths to double my distress, 

And ev’ry moment leaves my little lass; 

While yet my steady steps no staff sustains, 

And life still vig’rous revels in my veins, 

Grant me, kind heaivcn, to find some happier place. 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace; 

Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play, 

Some peaceful vale with nature’s paintings gay, 
Where once the harass’d Briton found repose, 

And safe in poverty defy’d his foes; , 

Some secret cell, ye pow’rs, indulgent give. 

live here, for - — has leam’d to live, 

.Jf fere let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
^ patriot black, a courtier white ; 
Jwjplain^heir country’s dear-bought rights away, < 
fAnd plead for pirates in the of day; 

With slavish tenets taint our poison'd youth, 

And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

I^t such raise palaces, and manors buy, 

Collect a tax, or farm a lottery ; 

With warbling eunuchs fill our silenc'd stace. 

And lull to servitude a thoughtless ^ 

of powv and gold? 

^hold rebdlious virtue quite o’erthiown, 

•S OUT Hve* your own. 

^ such the plunder of a land ii giv'ii, 

^ wUt, my ftiend, what ho^ temaiiw for 
start at theft, and Uush at perinty? ^ 
Who scarce forbear, Ao’ Britain*. i» Ong. 
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To pluck a titled poet*t bonrow’d wing;^ 

A statesman’s logic uacouvinc’d cati hear» 

And dare to slumber o’er the €kuetteer$ 

Despise a fool in half his pension dress’d. 

And strive in vain to laugh a t Qodios jest? 

Others, wUh softer smiles and subtler art, 

Can ^p the principles, or ts^nt the heart ; 

With more address a lover’s note convey, 

Or bribe a virgin’s innocence away. 

Well may they rise, while 1, whose rustick tongue 
Ne’er knew to puzzle right, or varnish wrong, 
Spurn’d as a beggar, dreaded as a spy, 

Live unregarded, unlamented die. 

For what but social, guilt the friend endears? 
Who shares Oigilio’s crimes, his fortune slmres. 
But thou, should tempting'^illany presenf ^ ^ 

All Marlb’rough hoarded, or all Villien^ spent, 
Turn from the glitt’ring bribe thy scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold, what gold could never buy. 

The peaceful slumber, sclf*approving day, 

Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay. 

The cheated qation’s happy fav’rites see ! 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me ! 
London, the needy*villain’s gen’ral home. 

The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 

Forgive my transports on ^ theme like this, t- 
I cannot bear a French metropolis. 

Illustrious Edward 1 from the realms of day, * < 
The land of heroes and of saints survey ; 

Nor hope the British line^ents to trace. 

The rustick grandeur, or the surly grace. 

But, lost in thoughtlefb ease and empty sliow, 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau ; 

^ense, freedom, piety, refin’d away. 

Of France the mimicf, and of Sjj^in the prey. 

All that at hj ffliig jniqjj^ 

Or likg better than a wheel. 

from the stag^ or hoot^ from the court 
Their air, thejr dress, their politicks import; 
Obsequious, artful, volubly and g;ay. 

On Britain's fond credulity they prey. 
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AH sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, 

And bid him go to hell,* to hell he goes. 

Ahl^what avails it, that, from slav ry far, 

I diew Iht Uitath of life in English an ; 

Was early taught a Ihitoiv’s light to pii/e, 

And lisp the tale of Henry b viclouts, 

If the gull'd Lonqiieror leccivt^ the chain, 

Ami daneiy*pievails when amis aie vain? 

Studious to please and iculy to submit, 

The supple Gaul was born a parasite: 

Still to his inthest true, wheic’ci he goes, 

W it, buiv’ry, worth, his lavish tongue bestows , 

In ev’ry face a thousind giaees shine, 
hrom ev'ry tongue flows haimony divine, 
riiese aits in vain our lUgged natives try, 

Sti xm out with f^ult^nng diffidence a lie, 

And ge*t a kick for awkward flatteiy 
llesides, with justice this discerning age 
Admires their worn! lous talents fui the stage : 
Well nia> they venture on the miimek’s art, 

Who play fioin mom to night \ bono w^d part; 

* Piaetis’d then mastei’s notions to embiaee;i 
Repeat Ins maxims, and leflcet his face; 

W'llli ev ly wild absurdity comply, * 

And view cith objeet with anothei's eye; 

To shake with laiightei cic the jest they hear. 

To pour at will the counterfeited Icai, 

And as their patioii hints tlie cold oi heat, 

To shake in dog diys, m December sweat. 

I low, when corape titois like these contend, 

Can suilv xiilue hope to fix a friend? '■ ^ 

biases that with serious impudence beguile, 

Vnd lie without a blush, without a smile ; 

Can Ikilbo's eloquence applaud, and swear 
He gropes his breeches with a monarch’s air 
I or ails nCe th^e piefeir’d, admii’d, caicss’d,^ 
They iirst mvadc your table, then youi breast ; 
Explore your secrets with insidiou s art, 

• Watch the wci-ik hour, and ransatir all the heail. 
Then soon your ill-plae’d confidence repay. 
Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 

Hy numbers here from shame or cen&uxe free 
•Vll crimes iie sate, Out hated poveity. 
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This, only this, the rigid law pursues; 

This, only this, provokes the sn^ng miise. ' 

The sober trader at a tatter’d cloak 

Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke; 

With brisker air the silken courtiei-s gaze. 

And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 

Of all the griefs that harass .the distress’d, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest; 

Fate never wounds more deep the gen’rous heart, 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. 

Has heaven reserv’d, in pity to the poor. 

No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore? 

No secret island in the boundless main? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaim’d by Spain? 

Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear oppression’s insolence no moret 
This mournhil truth is ev’ry where conCess’d, 

Sto w R ISES WORTH, BY POVERTY DEPRESS’D: 

“But here more slow7VHere all are slavertcTgoTd, 

Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are sold ; 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor’d, 

The groom retails the favours of his lord. 

But hark ! th’ a^righted crowd’s tumultuous cries 
Roll through the streets, and thunder to llie skies: 
Rais’d from some pleasing dream of wealth and pow’r. 
Some pompous palace, or some blissful bow’r. 

Aghast you start, and scarce with aching sight 
Sustain the approaching ^re’s tremendous light; 

Swift from pursuing hoiToi*s take your way, 

And leave your little ALL to flames a prey; 

Then thro’ the world a wretched vagrant roam, 

For where can starving merit find a home? 

Tn vain your mournful narrative disclose, 

While all neglect, and most insult your woes. 

Should heaven’s just bolts Oigilio’s wealth confound, 
And spread his flaming palace on the ground, 

Swift o’er tlie land the dismal rumour flies, 

And pitblick mourningsjg^il^ \ 

The,laureat tribe in vSa? verse relate ‘ 

How virtue wars with persecuting fate ; 

With well-feign’d gratftiide th e pension’d band 
Refund the plunder of the be^ur’d land 
See! while he builds, the gaudy vassals come^. 
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And crowd with sudden wealth the rising dome; 
T he p rice of boroughs and of squj[g..cestpre 
And rai£ his treasures higher than before; 

Now bless’d with all the baubles of the great, 

The polish’d marble, and the shining plate, 

OrgiJio sees the golden pile aspire, 

And hopes from angry heav’n ajiother fire. 

Could’st thou resign the park and play, content. 
For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent; 

There might’st thou find some elegant retreat, 

Some hireling scnator’js deserted seat, M . P U 
And stretch thy prospects o’er the smiling land, 

For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand ; 
There prune thy walks, support thy drooping dow’rs. 
Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bow’rs, 

And, while thy grolinds a cheap repast afford. 
Despise the dainties pf a venal lord : 

There ev’ry bush with nature’s musick rings, 

There ev’ry breeze bears health upon its wings ; 

On all thy hours security shall smile, 

And bless thine evening walk and morning toil. 

Prepare for death, if here at night you rqjnn, 

And sign your will before you sup from home. 

Some fieiy fq;^ with new commission yain^ 

Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man, 

Some frolick di-unkard, reeling from a feast, 

Provokes a broil, and ^tabs you for a jest. 

Yet ev’n these heroes, mischievously gay. 

Lords of the street, and terrors <H the^way. 

Flush’d as they are with folly, youth, and wine, 
Their prudent insults to the poor confine; 

Afar they mark the flamb^u’s b right approach. 

And shun the shining train and golden coach. 

In vain, these dangers past, your doors you close, 
And hope the balmy blessings of repose ; 

Cruel with guilt, and daring with despair, 

The midnight mctrd’rer bursts the faithless bar; 
Invades the sacred hour of silent rest, , 

And leaves, unseen, it dagger in your breast. 

^arce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn die, 
With hmp the gallows and the fleet supply. 

Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band, 

Whose ways and mians support the sinking land. 
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Lest ropes be wanting in the tempting Spring, 

To rig another convoy for the Ifing. 

A single gaol in Alfred’s gulden reign 
Could half the nation’s criminals contain ; 

Fair Justice then, without constraint adoi^d. 

Held high the steady scale, but sheath’d the sword 
No spies were paid, no special juries known : 

Blest age I but, ah ! how diff’rent from our own f 
Much could I add, — but see! the boat at hand, 

The tide retiring, calls me from the land : 

Farewell! — ^When, youth and health and fortune spent, 
Thou fly’st for refuge to the wilds of Kent, 

And tir’d, like me, with follies and with crimes, 

In angry numbers warn’st succeeding times ; 

Then shall thy friend — nor thou refuse his aid— 

Still foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian ‘shade ; 

In virtue’s cause once more exert his jrage^ 

Thy satire point, and animate thy page* 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, 

Let observation, with extensive view. 

Survey mankind, from China to Peru ; 

Remark each anxious toift^^ each eager strife^ 

And watch tl^e ^busy scales of crowded life : 

;«J[f,Then say how^hope and fear, desire and hate, ' 5 

J^’e^spread^ with snares the clouded maze of fate. 

Where wav’ring man, betray’d by vent’rous pride 
To tfead the dreary paths without a guide. 

As tnfflch’ rous phantoms in th^ ^mist.deludeji 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good ; lo 

How rarely reas^ guides the stubborn choice, 

Rules the„bpld^han£.or prompts the suppliant voice ; 

How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress’d, 

When Vengeance listens to the fool’s request 

Fate wings witt ev’ty wish th’ afflictive dart, 15 

Each gift of nature and each 

W ith fat al^heat impetuous courag^j^o^ 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows. 
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Impeachment stops the speaker*a_ powerful breath, 

And restless fire prccipitat<^ on death. 

But, s<iarcc observ’d, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the general massacre of gold ; 

WiJe-wastiHg pest! that jmges imconfin’d. 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind : 

For gold his sword the^ hireling, ruffian draws, 

Foi gold the hireling judge distorts the laws : 

Wealth heap’d on wealth noi trujh nor safety buys ; 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Ijet hist’ry tell, where rival ki^s command, 

And dubious^ title shakes thejnaided land, -•’.t 
When staGtW’^enn Ac refuse of the sword, \ 

How much inoio safe the vassal than the loid; 
liovv s culks the hind hcneAth the rage of pow’r, 

And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tow’r, 

Unlouch’d his cottage, and his slunibeis sound, 

Tho* confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Walks the wide heath, and sings his toil away. 

Does envy sewc thee? Crush tV upbraiding joy, 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy : 

New fears in dire vicissitude invade j ^ 

The lustling brake alarms, and quiv’ring sibadc ; 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, -ft i 
One shows the plunder, and one hides the tJiief. 

Yet still one gen’ral cry the skies assails, 

And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales , 

Few know the toiling statesman’s fear ojr care^l^^ 
i Th’ insidious rival and the gaping heir. ‘ 

Once more, Democritus, arise on earth, 

With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth, 

'See motley life in modern. trappings dress’d. 

And fe6d with vjufTed 'fools th’ eternal jest 
Thou who couldst Jaugh where want enchain’d canriGe. 
^Toil crush’d conceit, and man was of a ^ piece ; ■ 
iWhere wealth unlov’d wUliout ‘T’Tnou^ ciy’d; 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; ’ 

Vrtierc ne’er was known the form of mode d ebate, \ 
Or seen a new-made mayor’s unwi^y^stete*;"^ 
Where change of fav’rites made no change of laws, 
And senates heard before a cause; 

How wouldst thou shake^at Britiu^s modi^tribe^ 
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Dart the quick tauut, and edge |he piercing jgib^ 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce each scene with philosophick eye. 

To thee were solemn toys or emp^y show 
^Tjie robes of pleasure and the Veils of woe^: 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 

Whose joys are causeless, hr whose griefs are vain. 

Such was the scorn that fill’d the sage’s mind, 
Renew’d at ev’ry glance on human kind. 

How just that ^co^.ere ^et thy voice declare, 

Search every state/ and canvass cv'ry pray’r. 

Unnumbcr’d suppliants crowd Prefe rment’s gate. 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 
Delusive Fortune hears th’ incessant call : 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On ev’ry stage the foes of peace attend ; 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end ; 
Love ends with hojje ; the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 

To growing wealth . the d^icato r flies ; 

From ev’ry spdin descen3s^the painted face. 

That hung the brig ht palladium of the place, 

And smoak’d in kitchens, or in auction sold, 

To bgttgr Jeature^^ the frame of gold ; 

For jiow no "more we'tmce^in _^v*iy line 
He^oic^ benevolence divine : 

Th e form distorted iustifift the fall. 

And detestation rids th’ indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal, * 

Sign her foes’ doom, or guard her fav’rites’ zeal? 
Thro’ Freedom’s sons no more r emonstranc e rings. 
Degrading nobles and controuling kings ; 

Our jiupple tribes repress their patriot throats, 

And asR ho questions but /the price of votes ; 

With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to tall. 

In full-blown dignity see Wolsey sjtand, 

Law in his voice, and fortu i^iji^^ handjl 
To him the church, the reipdm, &eir pow’rs conslgn» 
Thro’ him the rays of regal bounty s^ine. 

Turn’d by his nod the stream of honour fiows, 

His smile alone security bestows : 
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Still to new heights his restless wishes towV, 

Claim lea^s to claim, and pow*r advances pow*r ; 

Till cqnqu^t unresisted ceas'd to please, 

And righte submitted le^' none to seize.^ 

At length his sov'reign frowAs; — the Jttuin of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where-e'er he turns he meets a stiunger’s eye; 

His suppliants scorn him, aiid his followers fly: 

Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 

The gohlcn canopy, the gUtt'ring plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liv'ried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppress'd, 

He seeks the refuge of inonaslick rest, 
firief aids disease, remember'd folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, — 
Shall Wolsey's wealth, with Wolse/s end, be thine? 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content, 

Tlie wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 

For why dul Wolsey near the steeps of fate 
On weak foundations raise th' enormous weight ^ 

Why, but to sink beneath misfortune’s blc^w, 

With louder ruin, to the gulph^ below? ’ 

What gave great Villias.to th' assassin's knife, 

And fix'd disease on Hyl ey's closing life? '• 

What murder’d Wenrworth and what exil'd Hyde, 

By kings protected, and to kings »lly'd? 

What but their wish indulg'd in courts to shine, 

And pow r too great to keep or to resign ? 

.\\hcn first the college rolls receive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 

Resistless bums the fever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of the gow n : 

O'er Bpdley’s dome his future labours spreatf. 

And Bacon's mansion tre,mbfes o’er his head*, 

views? Proceed, illustrious youtn, 

And Virtue guanl thee to the throne of Truth 1 
Yet shouia thy soul induce jhe^n’roB^ 

™ capuve Science yields her last retreat; 

Should Reason guide thee with her br^htest ray. 

And pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 

Should no fisbe kindness lure to loose deUght, 
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Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Should temj^ng^^Novclty thy dfell _ref rain ,^JCt^> 

Sloth effuse her opUto^ fumes in vain; 

Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 

Nor claim the .triumph of a l«Ucr*d heart ; 

Should no Disease thy torp id veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantopis haunt thy shade; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee : 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from learning, to be wise ; 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail - 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations ^^loyly vvise, and meanly just, 

To buneA nierit raise the tar dy bust . . 

If dreams ' yet ftktter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life and Galileo’s end. 

Nor deem, when Learning her last prize bestows, 
The glilt’ring eminence exempt from foes : 

See, the vulgar ’scape, ^ ^despis’d or aw’d, 

Re Wiion’s vengeful on Laud! 

From meaner minds tho’ smaller fines content, 

The plunder’d galacc or sequester’d rent, 

Mark’d out by dang’rous parts he meets the shock, 
And fatal Learning leads him to the block ; 

Around his tomb Jet Art and Genius weep, 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep. 

3 ' Tht^feslal blazes, tli^ triumphal show, 

The ravisITd standanl, and the captive foe, 

The Senate’s thanks, the gazette’s pompous talc, 
With force resistless o’er the brave prevail. 

Such bribes the .^rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d ; 

For such the steady Romans shook the world j 
For such in distant Tands the Britons shine, 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine : 
This pow’r has praise, that virtue scarce can warm, 
Till fame supplies the universal charm. 

Yet Reason frowiif'^on'^ War’s uneqitaj game, 

Where wasted nations rajse a single name, 

. And mortgag’d states their grandsires’ Kjrsaths. regret. 
From age to age in everlasting debt ; 

Wreaths which at last the dear-bought right convey 
To rust on medals, or on stones dec«iy. 
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On what foundation stands the wamor’s pnde^ 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide 
A frame ot adamant, a soul of hre, 

No (I ingtrs fn{,ht him, and no li1>ours tire , 

On lovt, tier ftir, extends Jus Milt domain, 
(Jntonquer d lord of pleasure and of paiu , 

No jojs to him picifick scepters ^yi< Id, — ' 

War sounds the tiump, he ru‘jlies to the field , 

Behold suiijunding kings thiu jxiwrs combine, 

And one cipituhte, mil one resign 
Teace courts his hind, lit sjneads her chums in vam, 
“ think nothing gun d, he cnes, till niught lemain, 
“On Moscow s walls till (lothic standiids lly, 

“ And ill be mint ’ eneitH the pohr sky *’ 

The much begins in mihliiy state, 

And nations on his e^e ‘'Usptndtd wait , 

Stem h amine guii Is tjie solitary coast, 

And Winter Ininen Its the lealms of frost 
He comes, noi wmt not cold his couise delay 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day 
The vinquislid hero leaves his biokcn bands, 

And shows his inisuits in distant lands, 

(ondemnd a medy supplicant to wait, 

While hdies interpose an I slaves debate 
But did not Chante at length her tiioi mend> 

Did no subveiled empiie maik liis end> 

Did rival inonarchs give the fatal wound? 

Oi hostile millions press him to the ground? 

Ills fall was dcstinM to a barren stiand, 

A petty foilress, and a dubious hand 
He kit the nime, at which the world grew pale, I 
\, ^W®***! * “OWL?! ^om a talc S 

1 p”*" pomDons voes alRad, 

Irom PeiNut tn,pt to Baviria’s IqoJ. 
n hostililjr and ha^Vrons pnde, 

• “-“kind embattled at his side, 

And ^arvte. exhausted n^ons in his way 
Attendant Flatt’ry counts hisjnynads o’er. ' 

Till taunted myriads aooth his pnde no more 
prmse 1 , try-d hU madness fire, hi, 
he ladie,, and enchains the wipd^ 

H«w pewrs are claim’d, new pew’s, are m bestow’d. 
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Th' insulted sea with humbler Uioughts he gains ; 

A single skiff' to speed his flight rem;ait|s ; 

Th’ encumber’d oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 

- The bold Bavarian, in a** luckless hour, 
ivories the dread summits, of C^sare^LpowV, 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

‘ And sees defenceless realms receive hU sway . 


Short sway ! — fair Austria spreads her mournful charms 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms; 

From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise; 

The fierce Croatian and the wild Humr, 

With all the sons of ravage, crowd the war. 

The baffled prince in honour’s flatt’riAg bloom 
Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom, 

His foes’ derision and his subjects’ blame, 

And steals to death from anguish and from shame. 

Enlarge my life with multitude of days I 
^)n health, In *sickness, thus the suppliant prays ; 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know, 
That life protrac ted i s protract ed woe. 

Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, 

And shuts up all the passages of joy : 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 

The fruit autumnal and* the vernal flow’r; 


With listless eyes the dotard views the store: 

He views, and wonders that they please no more. 
No w pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines. 
And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing strain. 
Diffuse the tuneful lenit ives of pain : 

No sounds, alas ! would touch th’ impervious ear, 
Though dancing mountainsjwitne^d .Orpheus jxesa 
l^Sr^tTnbT Tyre pow’rs attend, 

Nor sweeter musick of a" virtuous friend ,* 

But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue^ 
P^ersj^ SJSC? *9? wrong. 

The stiS retu rning t^e and lihg’ring jest 
Perplex the ikwwig niece and pamp<i^ guest. 
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While growing hopes, scarce awe the gath’ring sneer, 
And scarce a legacy can Ijribe to hear ; 

The watc^iful guests still hint the last offence, 

The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expence, 

Improve his heady rage with treach’rous skill, 

' And mould liis passions till they make his will. 

' Unnumber’d maladies his joints invade, 

Lay siege to life, and press the Jire blockade; 

But unextiiiguish’d Av’rice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate his pains : 

He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 

His bonds of debt and mortgages of lands; 

Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
BlesH with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 

An age that melts with unperceiv’d decay, 

And glides in modest "innocence away ; 

Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears, 

Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers ; 

The gen’ral fav’rite as the gen’ral friend : 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end? 

Yet ev’n on this her load Misfortune flings,* 

To press the weary minutes’ flagging wingS; 
Ne\irsorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier. 

Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from with’ring life away ; 

New fonns arise, and diff’rent views engage, 
Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage, 
nil pitying Nature signs the last release,. 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like these await, 
Who set unc louded in the gulphs of Fate. ' ' 

From Ly£a’§ monarch should the search descend, 

By Solon caution’d to regard his end, 

; In life s last scene what prodigies surprise-;^* ^ 

Fears of tlie brave, and follies of the wise ! 

^ jFrom Marlb’rough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
, expires a drivler and a show. 

' " ' * ‘ -^The timing mother, anxious for her race, 
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Begs for each birth the fortune of a face : 

Yet Vane could tell what ills fit>m beauty spiing ; y, 
And S edley curs*d the form that pleas'd a king. • 

Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes, 

Whom Pleasure keeps too busw to be wise; 

Whom joys with soft varieties invite, — 

By day the frolick, and t^e dance by night ; 

Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, 

And ask the latest fashion of the heart, 

What care, what rules, your heedless charms shall save, 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave? 
Against yo^r famp wjth^ fpndness hate combines. 

The rival batters, and the lover mine s. 

With distant voice neglected Virtue calls; 

Iwcss heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls : 

Tir’d with contempt, she quits the jlipp’ry reign, 

And Pride and Prudence take her seat in vain. 

I In crowd at once, where none thej>2^S defend, 

I The harmless freedom and the private friend. 

^The ^lasdians-. yield, by force superior ply’d ; 
t To Int’rest, Prudence ; and to Flatt’ry, Pride. 

Here Beauty fills betray’d, despis’d, distress’d, 

And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 

Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find ? 
Must dull Sus pens e corrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Must no dislike alarm, wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies? — 

Enquirer, cease; petitions yet remain, 

Which heav’n may hear; nor deem religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to heav’n the measure and the choice ; 

Safe in his pow'r, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray’r. 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 

Yet when the sense of .sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind^ 

Obedient passionSx-.and.JU^ resignM ; 

Fqr love, which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patienc e, sov’reign o’er transmuted ill ; 
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For fait h, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Counts ' death kind Nature% signal of retreat : 

These g<Ms for man the laws of heav’n ordain ; 
These goods he grants, who grants the pnwV to gain ; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she docs not find. 
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COLLINS. 

THE PASSIONS. 


When Music, heav’nly maid, was* young 
While yet in early Greece she siyig, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 

Throng’d around her magic cell, 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 5 

Posscst beyond the Muse’s painting; 

])y turns ^hey felt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, Rais’d, refin’d ; 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were fir’d, 

Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspir’d, lo 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound ; 

And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each, for madness rul’d the hour, 15 

Would prove his own expressive ppwer. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try. 

Amid the chords bewilder’d laid. 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 

£v’n at the sound himsdf had made. 20 

Next Anger rusllfd ; his eyes on fire 
In lightnings own’d his secret stings; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

' And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woful measures wan Despair, 25 

Low sullen sounds^ his grief beguil'd. 
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A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 

*Twas sad by fits, by starfs ’twas wild. 

e 

But Thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delightful moosurc? 30 

Still it whisper’d promis’d pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks» the woods, the vale, 

She call’d on Kcho still thro’ all the song; 35 

Anri, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at ev’ry close, 

An<l Hope enchanted smil’d, and wav’d her golden hair. 

And longer ha^ she sung, but, with a frown. 

Revenge impatient rose : 40 

He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down, 

And with a witWring look 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe. 45 

And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat; • 

And tho’ sometimes, each dreary^ pause between. 

Dejected Pity at his side 

Her soul-sulxluing voice applied, 50 

Yet still he kept his wild unalter’d mien. 

While each vStrain’d ball of sight seem’d bursting from his head. 
Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought viere fix’d, 

Sad proof of Ihy distressful state ; 

Of (1 iff ’ring themes the veering song was mix’d ; 55 

And now it courted Love, now raving call’d on Hate. 

With eyes iip-rais’d, as one inspir’d. 

Pale Melancholy sate retir’d, 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 60 

Pour’d thro* the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 

And, dashing soft from rocks around,* 

Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 

Thro’ glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay, 65 

Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died awav. 
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But, O, how altered was its sprightUer tone, 

When Chearfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 

Her bow a-cross her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gem’d with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale anti thicket rung, 

The hunter’s call to Faun and Dryad known I 
The oak-crowned sisters and* their chast-eycd queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green; 

Brown Exercise rejoic’d to hear, 

And Sport leapt up and seiz’d his beechen spear. 
Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial : 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addrest. 

But soon he saw the brisk-awak’ning viol, , 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov’d the best; 
They would have thought, who hcaixt the straii^i 
They saw in Tempo’s vale her native maids. 
Amidst the festal sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 

While, as his flying fingers kiss’d the strings, 

Love fram’d with Mirth a ^ay fantasCic round ; 
Loose were her trc%5cs seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst his frolic play. 

As if he would the charming air repay. 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy udngs. 

O Music, sphere-descended maid. 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’if aid. 

Why, Goddess, why to us deny’d 
Lay’st thou thy antient lyre aside ? 

As in that lov’d Athenian bow’r. 

You learn’d an all-commanding pow’r, 

Thy mimic soul, O Nymph endear’d, 

Can well recall wliat then it heard. 

Where is thy native simple heart. 

Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art? 

Arise, as in that elder time, 

Warm, encrgic, chaste, sublime! 

Thy wonders, in that godlike age. 

Fill thy recording Sister’s page : 

*Tis said, and 1 believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 

YT .1 ^ j • 
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y 

Than all which c^rms this laggard age, 
^v’n all at once together found 
Cecilia's mingled world of sound. 

O bid our vain endeavors cease. 

Revive the just desfgns of Greece I 
Return in all thy simple state! 

Confirm the tales her sdns relate! 
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G k A Y. 

ELEGY 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sights 5 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels hlS^Sroning flight, 

And drowsy *tinklings lull the distant folds; 

Save thati^fom yonder ivy-mantled tow’r, 

The mo^g owl does to the moon complain lO 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bow’r, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. - 

Beneath those rugged elnfs, that yew-tree’s jshade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, * 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 15 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The bree^ call of incense-breathing Mom, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed. 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them ^om their lowly bed. ^ ao 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 

Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share; 

Oft did the harvest to their ^st^le yield, Sli . 

Their flimw oft the stabobm ^ebe has btoke ; * ' “ 
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How jocund did they drive their team afield I 

How bow’d the woods bieneath their sturdy stroke ! 

t 

l.ct not Ambition mock their useful toll, 

Their homely joys, and dq^tiny obscure ; 3 ® 

' Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, ^he pomp of pow’r. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike th’ iievitable hour, 35 

The paths of glory lead but grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault. 

If Mcni’iy o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where thro’ the long-diawm isle and fietted vault 
'I'hc pealing anthefn swells the note of praise. 40 

C^an storied urn, or aaimated bust, 

Back to Its manakm call the fleeting breath? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or Flatt’iy sooth the dull cold ear of Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid ' 45 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

llan<ls, that the rod of empire might havd sway’d, 

Or wak’d to extasy the living lyre. 

But Knowlerlge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unrol} ; 50 

Chill Penury ^ 

And fro^e the current ’01 the^oul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 55 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village-Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
rj[je little T3rn|nt of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rcist, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his coimtry’s blood. 60 

Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

' t lead their hist’ry w a nation’s eyes^ 
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Their lot forbad : nor circumscrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but thcii* criimbs confinM ; 

Forbad to wade throu^ slaughter to throne, 

And shut the gates, d mercy on mankind, 

The struggling pangs of conscimis truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxuvy and Pride 
With incense kindled «at th^ Muse's 'aflame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Their jsober wishes never leanrd tb stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd^^e of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh,' 

With uncouth Vhimes and shapeless sculpAire deck'd, 
Implores the: passing tribute of a sigh^ 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse^ 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dmfib Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign'd. 

Left the warn precincts of the chearftil day, 
Nor cast one longing ling'ring look behiad? 

On some fond h«^t the parting soul relies. 
Some pious ^ops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev’n from the |omb the vmce dt Nature cries, , 
£v'n in our ashes live their wonted hresr 


For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour'd Dead 
Dost in th^e lines their artless tales relate ; 
If chance, hy' lonely Contemplation led, 

Some Idndrei^^pirit dlmU inquhe thy fate. 

Haply some rhoary-headed swaia' may say, 

have We 'sem, him at the peep of d^wn 
Brushing with hast];, st^. the dews, away. 

To the the uphiad lawn; 

“ There At the foot of yonder noddhtg beedK 
That wreathes its fantasda roots so . nigh* 
His listless length at noo^t^de would he atrdlch^ 
And ipore apem the faro^ t^ babbles 
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** Hard by yon wood, now smiling as “in scorn, 105 

Mutt’ring his wayward f&ncies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 

Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

“ One mom I miss'd him on* the custom’d hill, 

Along the heath and near his fav’rite tree; no 

Another came; nor yet beside (lie rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 

** The next, with dirges due in sad array 

Slow thro* the church- way path we saw him born. — 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 05 

Grav’d on the sto]ie beneath yon aged thorn.” 

THE KVITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 120 

Large w'as his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Ileav'ii did a recompense as largely send: 

He gave to Mis’ry all he had, a tear, 

He gained from Heaven (’twas all he Vish’d) a friend. 

No farther seek hi.s merits to disclose, 125 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) , 

The liosoin of his Father and Ills Qod. 


THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 


1 . I. 

Awake, /Eolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 

From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of m\xi\c winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 

Ibro’ verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign: 
Now rowling down the steep amam. 
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Headlong, impetuous, see it pour 

The rocks and nodding groves rel>ellow to the roar. 

I. 2 . 

• 

Oh ! Sovereign of the willing soul. 

Parent of sweet and solemn -breathing airs. 

Enchanting shell ) the sullen Cares 15 

And frantic Passions hear thy soft controul. 

On Thracia’s hills the I.ord of War 
Has curb’d the fury of his car. 

And drop’d his thirsty lance at thy command. 

Perching on the scept’red hand • 20 

Of Jove, tliy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruHlcd plumes, and flagging wing : 

Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie * 

The terror of his beak, and light’ning oj his eye. 

I. 3 . 

Thee the voice, the dance, obey. 

Tamper’d to thy warbled lay. 

O’er Idalia’s vej^t-green 
The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 
On Cylherea’s day 

With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, ^ 

Frisking light in frolic measures; 

Now pursuing, now retreating. 

Now in circling troops iHfey meet : 

To brisk notes in cadence beating. 

Glance their many-twinkling feet 
Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare: 

Where’er she turns, the Graces homage pay : 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way : 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of Love. 

II. I. 

Man’s feeble race what ills await ! 

Labour and Penury, the racks of Pain, 

Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping train. 

And Death, sad refuge ^m the storms of Fate I 
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The fond complaint, my song^ disprove, 

And justify the laws of Jove. 

Say, has he* giv’n in vain the heav’nly Muse ? 

Night and all her sickly dews, 

Her spectres wan, and birds of* boding cry, 

He gives to range the dreary sky^ 

Till down the easterrf clillfe afar ' • 

Hyperioii’s march they spy, and glitt’ring shafts of war. 


II. 2. 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight-gloom 
To cliear the shiv’ring native’s dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the od’ixftis shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid. 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 

In loose numbers wildly sweet, 

Their feather-cinctur’d chiefs, and dusky loves. 

Her track, where’er the Goddess roves, 

Glory pursue, and generous Shame, « 

Th’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s holg flame. 

ii. 3. 

Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep, 

Isles, that crown th* Aegean deep, %. 

Fields, that cool llissus laves, 

Or where Mceander’s amber vraves 
In lingering lab’rinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echos languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of Anguish 1 
Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around ; 

Ev’ry shade and hallow’d fountain 
Murmur’d deep a solemn 'sound : 

Till the sad Nine, in Greece’s evil hour, 

^ft their Parnassus for the L,atian plains. 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant-Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 

When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 

They sought, oh Albion I next thy sea-encircled coast 
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III. 

Far from the sun and suinmcr>gale» 

In thy greeA lap was Nature's Dai ling laid, 

What time, where lucid Avon stjay'd, 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awcful face : The daunUesa Child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and smil'd. 

A ‘‘This pencil take (she said), whose colours clear 
I Richly paint the vernal year: 

I Thine too these golden keys, immortal Boy ! 
h This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 
i Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

/ Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears.” 

i». 

Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Extasy, 

The secrets of th* Abyss to spy. 

He pass’d the flaming bounds of Place and Time : 

The living Throne, the sapphire blaze, 

Where Angels trtmble, while they gaze, 

He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 

Clos’d his eyes in endless night. 

Behold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of Glory bear 
Two Coursers of ethereal race. 

With necks in thunder closfth’d, and long-resounding pace. 

III. 3- 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 

Bright-ey’d Fancy, hovenng o’er. 

Scatters from her pictur’d urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn* 

But ah! ’tis heard no more — 

Oh! Lyre divine, what daring Spirit 
Wakes thee now? Tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban Eagle bear. 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
, Thro* the azure deep of air : 

V^t oft before bis infant eyes would run 
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Such forms as glitter in the Muse*s ray, 

With orient hues, unborrow'dT of the sun : 

Yet shall* he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the Good how far ! — but £ir alx)ve the Great. 


THE BARD. 


I. 1. 

** Ruin seize Ihcc, ruthless King ! 

(Confusion on thy banners wait; 

Tho’ fann’d by Conquest’s crimson wing, 

'Vhey mock the air With idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail. 

Nor e’en thy virtues. Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria\s tears!” 
Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 
Of the first Kdward scatter’d wild dismay, ^ 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s sliaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long irray. 
Stout Glcj’ster stood aghast in s]>eech)ess trance : 

*‘To arms!” cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv’rii 


I. 2. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 

Rob’d in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Poet stood 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air). 

And with a Master’s hand and Prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

“ Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave. 
Sighs to the torrent’s aweful voice beneath ! 

O’er thee, oh King ! their hundred arms they wave. 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Xdewellyn’s lay. 
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“Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue. 

That hushed the stormy main r • 30 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed: 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top’d head. 

On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, 35 

Smear’d with gore, and ghastly pale : 

Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail; 

The famish’d eagle screams, and passes by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad c^cs, 40 

Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying counti*y’s cries — 

No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a griesly band, 

I see them sit ; they linger yet, 45 

Avengers of their native land : 

With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

And weave with blogdy hands the tissue of thy line. 


If. I. 

“Weave the warp and weave the woof, 

The winding-sheet of Edward’s race : 30 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 

The shrieks of death thro’ Berkley’s roofs that ring, 55 

Shrieks of an agonizing king ! 

She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be bom, who o'er thy country hangs 
The scourge of heaven. What terrors round him wait ! 60 

Amazement in his van, with Flight combined. 

And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. ' 
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II. 2. 

“ Mighty Victor, mighty Lorf I 
Low on his funeral couch he lies I 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford^ 

A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warriour fled? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

The swarm that in thy noontide beam were bom? 
Gone to salute the rising mom. 

Fair laughs the Mom, and soft the Zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes; 

Youth on the prow,«and Pleasure at the helm; 
Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind’s sway, 

That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening-prey. 


II. 3* 

** Fill high the sparkling bowl, 

The ricli repast prepare^ 

Reft of« crown, he yet may share the feast : 

Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

I^nce to lance, and horse to horse? 

I^ng years of havock urge their destin’d course, 
And thro’ the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame. 

With* many a foul and midnight murther fed, 

Revere his Consort's faith, his Father’s fame, 

And Sparc the meek Usurper’s holy head ! 

Abovi^ below, the rose of snow, 

Twin’d with her blushing foe, we spread ; 

The bristled Boar in inlant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shades 
Now, brothers, bending o’er th’ accursed lootn, 
Stump our V«nge»nc «««?» iw4 wtify hi# 4pom, 
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IIL I* 

" Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof. The thre^ is spun.) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done.) lOO 

Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unbless’d, unpitied, here to mouni : 

In yon bright track, ^that fires the western skies, 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height lo<$ 

Descending slow their glitt’riiig skirts unroll? 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ! 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul I 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail.? 

All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia’s issue, hail 1 1 10 


*‘Giit with many a baron bold 
Sublime their stagry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine ! " II^ 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line ; 

Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face. 

Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 

What strains of vocal transport round her play, 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear ; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings. 

Waves in the eye of Heav’n her many-colour’d wings. 

m. 3- 

**The verse adorn again 12^ 

Fierce War and faithfhl LovC' 

And Truth severe— by fairy Fiction drcst. 

In buskin’d measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing brcaat* IJQ 
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A voice, as of the Cherub-Choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

And distanf warblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious man, think'st thou yon sanguine cloud, 135 

Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d the orb of day? 

I'o-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enough for me : with joy I see 
'^I'hc different doom our fates assign : 

Re thine Despair, and scept’red Care ; 

To tiiuinph and to die arc mine.” 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plung’d to endless night. 
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THE TRAVELLER; 

OR, A PROSPECT OF SOClfeTY.- 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Schekl or wandering Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lyes, $ 

A weary waste exps^ding to the skies; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee ; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain. 

And drags at each remove a lengthening cliain. lo 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend : 

Blest be that spot where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their cVnlng fire: 

Blest that abode where want and pain repair, 1$ 

And every stranger finds a ready chair : 

Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty crown’d. 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 20 

Ox press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 

My prime of life in wand’ring spent and care ; 

Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 25 

Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view; 
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That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Kven now, where Alpine soffitodes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And plac’d on hifjh above the storm’s career, 

T/)ok <h>wnward where an hundred realms appear; 

Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 

When thus Creation’s charms around combine, 

Amidst the store should thankless pride repine? 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

'riiat good which makes each humbler bosom vain? 

Ix‘t school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

I'lu'se little things are great to little man ; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glitlVing towns, witlj wealtli and splendour crown’d ; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flow’ry val(>; 

For me your tributaiy stores combine : ^ 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wimting still : 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleas’d with each good that Heaven to man supplies : 
Yet oft a sigh prevail^; and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 

Where my worn soul, each wand’ring hope at rest, 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 

The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas^ 

And his long nights of revelry and ease ; 

T4e naked negroe, panting at the line, 
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Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepW wave. 

And thanks his gods ibr all the good they gave. 
Sucii is the patriot's boast where’er we roam \ 

His first, best country ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 

Tho’ patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good, by Art or Nature given, 

To different nations makes their bless&gs even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 

Still grants her bliss at Labour’s earnest call : 

With food as well the peasant is supply’d 
On Idra’s cliffs as Amo’s shelvy side; 

And though the rocky crested summits froi^n, 

These rocks by custom turn to beds of dpwn. 

From Art more various are the blessings sent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 

Yet these each other’s power so strong'^ontest, 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth an<l freedom reign, contentment fails 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state, to one lov’d blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends : 

’Till carried to excess in eagh domain, 

This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as* it lies: 
Here for a while my proper cares resign’d, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 

Like yon neglected shrub at random cast. 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast 
Far to the right, where Apennine ascends, 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 

Woo^ over woods in gay theatric pride; 

While oft some temple’s mould’ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest 
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Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die; 

These, here disporting, own the kindred soil. 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 120 

While sea-boni gales their gelid wings expand 
'I'o winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

Ihit small the bliss that "sense alone bestows, 

Ami sensual bliss is all ibc nation knows. 

In llori<l beauty groves and fields ajijiear ; 125 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 

Coiitra-sted faults through all his manners reign : 

Though poor, luxiirioii*s ; though submissive, vain ; 

'rhough grave, yet tritlii^g ; zealous, yet untrue ; 

And ev’n in penance planning sins anew. * 3 ® 

All evils here contaminate the mind 
That opulence departed l&aves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs, not far remov’d the date 
When commerce proudly flourish’d through the, state ; 

At her command the palace learnt to rise, 

Again the long-fallen column sought the skies, 

The canvas glow’d, bcyotul e’en nahue warm, 

'I'lio pregnant quarry teem’d with human form ; 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 

Commerce on other shores display’d Jier sail ; 

While nought remain’d of all that riches gave, 

But towns unman’d, and lords without a slave: 

And late the nation found with fruitless skill 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride; 

From these the feeble heart and long-fall’n mind 
All easy compensation seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 

The paste-lioard triumph and the cavalcade, 

Processions form’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or a .saint in every grove. 

By siiorts like these are all their cares beguil’d; 

The sports of children satisfy the child. 

Each nobler aim, represt by long controul, 
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Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 

While low delights, succeeding fast^behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind : 

As in those domes where Caesars once bore sway, 

Defac’d by time and tottering in decay,* 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant bpilds his shed ; 

And, wond’ring man could want the larger pile, 

Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey, 

Where rouglier climes a nobler race display ; 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array* 

But winter lingVing chills the lap of May i 
No Zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast. 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet, still, even here content can spread a charm, *75 

Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Though poor the^^peasanl’s hut, his feasts tho* small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all: 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 

To shame the meanness of his humble .shed ; * 8o 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal 
To make him loath his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and bred in igriofance and toil, 

Each wish contracting fits him to the soil. 

Chearful at morn he wakes from short repose, *^5 

Breathes the keen air, and canrols as he goes ; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep; 

Or drives his venturous plow-share to the steep ; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way. 

And drags the struggling savage into day. *9^ 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 

Smiles by his chearful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 

Wliile his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 
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Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion cm. his heart ; 

And e'en those ills that round his mansion rise 
Knhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 

Dear is that shed to which his^soul conforms, 

And dear that lull which lifts him to the storms ; 
And iis a cliild, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother^s breast, 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar 
]|^ut i>ind him to his native motnUains more. 

Such are the charms to barren slates assign’d ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confin'd. 

Yet let them only share the praises due: 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few, 

For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest ; 

Whence from such lands each pleasing science dies 
That di^t excites desire, and then supplies ; 

Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To dll the languid pause with dner joy ; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to dame. 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a smoiild’ring dre, 

Unquench’d by want, unfann’d by strong dcSire ; 
Undt for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 

Tn wild excess the vulgar breast takes dre, 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss exjyrc. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely dow : 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 

For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaller’d, unimprov’d, the manners run. 

And love’s and friendship’s finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons, cow’ring on the nest; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Thro* life’s more cultcr’d walks, and charm the way, 

These, far dispers’d, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler" manners reign, 

I turn j and France displays her bright domain. 

Cay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease^ 
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Pleas'd with thyself, whom all the avorld can please^ 
How often have I led thy sportive choir^ 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire? 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 

And freshen'd from the wave the iephyr flew; 

And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still, 
But mocked all tune, and inarr’d the dancer’s skill, 
Yet would the village praise my wonderous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 

Alike all agesw. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthhil maze, 

And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gcsiic lore, 

Has frisk'd beneath the burthen of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display j 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away ; • 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 

For honour forms the social temper here. 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 

Or even imaginary worth obtains. 

Here passes current : paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts in ifplend^d traffic round the land ; 

From courts to camps, to cottages, it strays, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise. 

They please, are pleas'd; they give to get esteem; 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies. 

It gives their follies also rooip to rise; 

For prabe too dearly lov'd, or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought. 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 

Lews for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art. 

Pants for the vulgar prabe which foob impart; 

Here vanity assumes her pert grimace. 

And trims her robes of frize with copper lace; 

Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boAst one splendid banquet once a year; 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion draw% 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. « 

To men of other minds my fancy 'flies, 
Embosom’d in the deep Holland lies. 

Methinks her patient sons before me stand. 

Where, the broad ocean leans against the land, 
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And, sedulous to stop the c<Aning tide, 

Lift the tall rampirc’s artificial pride. 
t>nward methinkb, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark sterns to grow; 

Spreads its long arms amidst the vvatry roar, 

Scoops out an ein]nrc, and usurps^thc shore. 

While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile: 

1'he slow canal, the yellow blossom’d vale, 

The willow tufted bank, the gliding sail. 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, — 

A new creation rescu’d from his reign. 

Thus while around the wavc subjccted soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 

Industrious habits in ^ach Imisohi reign, 

And industry begets a Jove of gain. 

lienee all the gOod from opulence that springs. 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

Are here display’d. 'I'heir much -lov’d wealth imparts 
Convenience, ]>lenty, elegance, and arts : 

But view them closer, craft and fraud appear^ 

K’en iHierty itself is barter’d here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freetlom flies*; 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves. 

And calmly bent, to servitude confirm, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

1 leavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old 
Hough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow : 

I low much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Kir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian ]>ride. 

And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspis glide. 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray; 

There gentle music melts on every spray; 

Creation’s mildest .charms are there combin’d, 
Kxtremes are only in the master’s mind ! 

Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state, 

With daring aims irregularly great; 

Pride in their port, defiance in tlieir eye. 
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1 see the lords of human kind pass By ; 
intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s hand, 33^ 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 

True to imagined right, above controul, 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 

And learns to venerate himself a« man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur’d here ; 335 

Thine are those charms that dazzle and endeai : 

Too blest indeed, were such without alloy ; 

But foster’d even by Freedom ills annoy : 

That independence Britons prize too higli 

Keeps man from m;£n, an<l breaks the social tie; 340 

The self-dependent lord lings stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 

Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, • 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d ; 

Ferments arise, imprison’d factioirs roar, 345 

Represt ambition struggles round her shore, 

Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or^phrenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. ^As nature’s ties decay, 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 350 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 

Hence all obedience bows to these alone. 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown; 

Till time may come, when) stript of all her charms, 355 

The land of scholars and the nurse of arms, 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot fiamc. 

Where kings have toil’d and poet.s wrote for fame, 

One sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonoui’d die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills I state, 

1 mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 

Ye powers of truth that bid my soul aspire, 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire. 

And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s .rage and tyrant’s angry steel; 

Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt or favour's fostering sun, 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure 1 
1 only would repress them to secure : 
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For just experience tells, in •every soil, 

That those who think must govern those that toil : 

And all that Free<loni’s highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 

llcnce, should one order disproportioned grow, 375 

Its double weight must ruin all b^low. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires, 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires * 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 

Except when fast approaching danger warms ; 3^ 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne. 

Contracting regal power to stretch their own. 

When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom wdien themselves are free, 

Each wanton judge hew penal statutes draw% 3^5 

Laws grind the poor,^and rich men rule the law. 

The wealth of climes where savage nations roam 
Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home. 

Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart r 390 

’Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, ^ 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that balefiA hour 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 

And thus polluting honour in its source, * 395 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 

Have we not seen, round Britain’^ peopled shore, 

Her useful sons exchanged for useless %re, 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste? 400 

Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stern depopulation in her train, 

And over fields where scattered hamlets rose 
In Kirrcn solitary pomp repose? 

Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call V 405 

The smiling longTrequented village fall? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 

The "modest matron, and the blushing maid. 

Forc’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 410 

Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound? 

Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
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Through tangled forests and through dangerous ways, ^ 

Where beasts with man divided emjHre claim, 415 

And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim ; 

There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around distressful yells arise. 

The pensive exile, bending witli his woe. 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 420 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 

And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centers in the mind : 

Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose, 425 

To seek a good each government bestows? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

^ How small, of all tliat human hearts enduiie, 

That part which laws or' kings can cause or cure; 430 

Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find ; 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 435 

laike’s iron crowd, and Damien’s bed of steel. 

To men remote fron» power but rarely known. 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Sweet Auetten! loveliest village of the plain; 

Where health and plenty cheated the labouring swain. 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed ; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when eveiy sport could please, 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on eveiy charm. 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated &rm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
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V The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with setts beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its l^m to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gamlwl frolicked o*er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustles^ of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered i-ound the place; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please: 
These round thy buwei-s their chearful influencf^ shed: 
These were thy charms- -but all these charms are fled. 

.Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, choaked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 

The hollow sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

Amidst thy desert w'olks the lapwing flics, 

And tires their ecchoes with unvari^ cries; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 

And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 

-Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 

Prmces and loixls may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
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But a bold ))easantryj their country's pride, 55, 

When once destroyed, can never supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 

When every rooil of ground maintained its man; 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 

Just gave what life required, but jfave no more; 60 

His best companions, innocence and health; 

And his best riches, ignoraned of wealth. 

But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 65 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose. 

And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

These gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but little room, 70 

Those healthful sports that gmeed the ])eaccful scene^ 

Lived in each look, and brightened all the green ; 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 75 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here, as I take ihy solitary rounds. 

Amidst thy tangling ^alks and ruined grounds, « 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the havrthorn grew, ^ 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs— and Gon has given my share— 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 85 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting by rei?«se : 

1 still had hopes, for pride attends us stifi, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 90 

Around my fire an evening groupe to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And, as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my loi^ vexations past, 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
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Retreats from care, that never roust be mine, 
How happy he who crowns ti^ shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong tempflitions try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, pr tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s frienil; 

Ilends to the grove with unperceivcd decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 

II is heaven commences ere the world be past! 


Sweet was the sound# when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

There, as I past with cateless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober hcnl that lowed to meet their young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, * 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispA-ing wind, 
And the loud laiigh that spoke the vacant mind 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No chearful murmurs fluctuate in the*gale. 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread. 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

*lhat feebly bends beside the plashy spring 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 

To strip the brook witH*? mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom : 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

Ipie sad historian of the (lenslve plain. 

stui wl«re many a garden fiower growa wild; 
;^er^ where a few tom shrubs the place disclose. 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 
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A man he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds <a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor4lrished to change his place ; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagmnt train; 

He chid their wanderings but relieved their pain: 

The long remembered beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The. ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away,* 

Wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch and shewed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the goo<l man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity l)cgan. 

Thus to relieve ^he wretched was his pride, 

And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed. 

The reverend champion stood. At his control ' 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch^ to raise, 

And his last faultering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from bis lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

Even children followed with endearing wile. 
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And plucked his gown to share the good many’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s iMirmth exprest ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest : 

To them his heart, his love, his griefll were given, 

Hill all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway ^leaves the storm, 
'rho' round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blo-ssom’d furze iinprofitably gay, 

I'hcrc, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding ttemblers learned to trace 
The clay’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he lx>re to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he kne^^ : 

’I'was certain he could write, and cypher too; 

L.'inds he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And even the story ran that he could gauge : 

In arguing, too, the parson owneil lys skill. 

For, even iho* vanquished, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 

Where once the sign-post cauglit the passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired. 
Where grey-l)eani mirth and smiling toil retired. 

Where village statesmen talked with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to truce 
The parlour splendours of that festive placet 
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The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
"Fhe varnished clock that clicked Iwhind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest df drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter cliill'd the day, 
With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel gay; 
While broken tca-cups, wisely kept for shew, 
Rangctl o*er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours J could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart. 
Thither no itiore the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; • 

No more the farmer’s news, the barl^er’s tale, 

No more the wood-man’s ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himseU no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maitT, half willing to be prest, 

Shall kiss the cup Icf pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play. 

The soul adopts, and owns their first bom sway, 
.Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

‘Unenvied, unmolested, uiiconfincd. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed - 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 

The heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesman who survey 
The rich man’s joys encrease, the poor’s decay, 

Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and an happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted oie. 
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And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 270 

Hoards e’en beyond the niiseris wish abound, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products ^still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 275 

Takes up a space that many poor suj>plied ; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extendi bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robbed the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 280 

His scat, where solitary sports are seen. 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green: 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies; 

While thus the land adorned for pleasure all 285 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female unadorned and plain, 

.Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 

Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 290 

But when those charms arc past, for charms arc frail, 

When time advances, and when lovers fail. 

She then shines forth, sollicitous to bless, ^ 

III alt the glaring impotence of dress. 

Thus fares the land by luxury betrayed : 295 

III nature’s simplest charms at flKt arrayed, 

But verging to decline, its splendours^ rise ; 

Its vistas strike its palaces surprize: 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling land, 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band, 500 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 

The country blooms — a garden and a grave. 

Where then, ah ! where, sliall poverty reside. 

To scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed 305 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealtli divide. 

And even the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there? 

To see profusion, that he must not share ; 310 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
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To see those joys the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 315 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps display. 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where pleasure hoMs her midnight reign 

Here, richly deckt, admits the gorgeous train : 3*0 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e*er annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts? — Ah, turn thine eyes 3*5 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty bles^ 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn : 33° 

Now lost to all ; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head. 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 

With heavy heaft deplores tlmt luckless hour. 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 335 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, — thine, the loveliest train, ^ 

Do thy fair tribes pai'ticipate her pain? 

Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors the^ ask a little bread ! 34® 

Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 

Where half the convex world intrudes between, 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 

Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charm’d before. 345 

The various terrors of that horrid shore 5 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods, where birds foiget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 35® 

Those poisonous fields with rank Juxuriance crowned, 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 

Where crouching tigers wait Uieir hapless prey, ‘ 
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And savage men more murderjus still than they; 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landschape with the skies. 

Far different these from every former scene, 

I'lie cooling brook, the grassy ^sted green, 3^ 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only sheltered thefts of hannltAs love. 

(jood Ifeaven! what sorrows gloom’d that parting day. 

That called them from their native walks away ; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 365 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their last, 

And took a long farewel, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the w'estem main, 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Returnetl and wept, an<^ still returned to weep. 370 

'I'he good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new found worlds, ami wept for others* woe ; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 

He only “wished for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 375 

The fond companion of liis helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 

And lilest the cot where every pleasure rose, 380 

AikI kist her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 

Ami claspt them close, in sorrow doubly dear, 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury ! thou curst by lieaven’s decree, 3^5 

How ill exchanged are things like these for theel 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy. 

Diffuse their pleasure only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own. 39 ® 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

,A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

^ill sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 

Ikjwn, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 39 S 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

1 see the rural virtues leave the land. 
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Down where yon anchoring vessel sj>reads the sail» 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale» 

Downward they move, a melancholy liand, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable cane. 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there; 

And piety with wishes placech aljove, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 

Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
Dear charming nympli, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 

That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so ; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts exael, 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell, and O ! where’er thy voice be tried, 

On Tomo’s dills, or Pambamarca’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow. 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice, pKvailing over lime. 

Redress the rigours of the inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain ; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 
Tho' very poor, may still bfi very blest ; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away ; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
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THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

My lov'd, my honor’d^ much respected friend ! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays : 

With honest pride 1 scorn each selfish end, 

My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise : 

To you I sing in simple Scottish lays 5 

The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 

What Aiken in a cottage would have been ; • 

Ahl tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 10 

The short’ning winter-day is near a close ; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 

The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose : 

The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes. 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 15 

Collects his spades, his ^mattocks, and his hoes. 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary, o’er the moor, his course does homeward bend* 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, ^ 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 90 

Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their Dad, wi* flichterin noise an’ glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftle wihe’s smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his kiiee, 

Does a’ his weary carking cares b^^lle. 

An* makes him quite forget his labor an* his toil. 
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Belyve the elder bainis come drapping iti, 

At service out amang the farmers rotui’; 

Some ca’ the plcugh, some herd, some tentic riii 
A cannie errand to a neebor town : 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman -grown, 

In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 

Comes hame, perhaps, to sho*v a braw new gown, 

Or deposite her sair-won petmy-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi’ joy unfeign'd brothers and sisters meet, 

An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly speirs: 

Tlie social hours, >swift- wing’d, unnotic’d fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears; 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 

Anticipation forward points the view. * 

The mother wi’ her needle an* her sheer^ 

Gars auld claes look amaist as wcel’s the new ; 

The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 

Their master’s an* their mistress’s command 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey; 

An’ mind their lat)ours wi’ an eydent hand, 

An* ne’er, tho’ out*o’ sight, to jauk or play ; 

An' Oh ! be sure to fear the I.ord alway, ' 5® 

‘An* mind your duty, <luely, morn an’ night! 
l.esl in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 

Implore His counsel and assisting might : 

They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright ! ' 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to, the door; 5$ 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor 
To do some errands, and convoy her hamc. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 6o 

With heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name, 

While Jenny hafllins is afraid to speak; 

Wcel pleas’d the mother hears, it’s nae wild, worthless rake. 

Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappan youth ; he takes^ the mother’s eye ; 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no U1 ta’en ; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye« 
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'J'he youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi* joy, 

But, blate and laithfu*. scared can weel behave; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy ^ ^ 70 

What makes tlie yoiUh sae bashfn’ an’ sae grave ; 

4 Weel-pleas’d to think her bairn’s^ respected like the lave. 

O happy love ! where love like this is found t 
O heart -felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 

I’ve paced mucii this weary, mortal round, 75 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 

‘ If Heaven a draught of heav’nly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair ^ 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 80 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’ning gale.’ 

« 

Is there, in human form, ihat bears a heart — 

A wretch I a villain ! lost to love and truth ! 

That can with studied, sly, ensnaring art 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 85 

Curse on his perjur’d arts t dissembling smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil’d? « 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, ^ 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 

'Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild I 90 

But now the supper crowns their simple board. 

The healsome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food ; 

The soupe their only Uawkie does afford, 

That ’yont the hallen snugly chows her cood ; 

Tlie dame brings forth in complimental mood, 95 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell. 

An* aft he’s prest, an^ aft he ca’s it guid; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 

IIow ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell. 

The cheerfu* supper done, wi’ serious face 100 

They round the ingle form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er wi* patriarchal grace ^ 

The big ha’-Bible, ance hfs Other’s pride : 

Hia bonnet rev’rently is laid aside^ 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare ; 105 
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Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicidhs care ; 

And ‘ Let u&' worship God I ' he says, with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in pimple gtiise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 

Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbljng measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 

Or noble Elgin beets the heav’nward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 

Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame; 

The tickl’d ears no heart-felt raptures raise ; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God on*high; 

Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage ^ 

With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal Bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ir^ ; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 

Or other holy Seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme ; 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 

How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth wherec«i to lay his Head ; 130 

llow His first followers and servants sped; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand; 

And beard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s command. 

Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Etenial King 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 

Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 

That ^us they all shall meet in future days: 

There ever bask in uncreated rays^^ 14^ 

No nibfe to sigh, or'shed the’^tter tear. 

Together hymning their Creator’s praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 

While circling Time moves round in an eternal sphere. 
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Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 

In all the pomp of method, *and of art, 

When men di*»play to congregations witle 
iJevotion’j* ev’ry grace, except the hcail! 

* The row’r, incens’d, the pageant wdll desert, 

'i'hc pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart^ 

May hear, well pleas’d, the language of the soul, 
And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 

Then homeward all take otf their sev’ral way; 

'I'lic youngling cottagers retire to rest ; 

The parent-pair their secret homage i>ay, 

And proffer up to Ileav’n the wann request. 

That Tie, who stills the raven's clam’rous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in ilow’ry pride. 

Would, in the way His yisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 

But chiedy in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroaej : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of Go*d 
Ami certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

'I’he cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 

What is a lonlling's pomp? a cumbrous load, 
Hisguising oft the wretch of human, kind, 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refin’d I 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health and peace and sweet content ! 
Ami, Oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion weak and vile; 

Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, * 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov’d Isle. 

O^oul who poar’d the patriotic tide 
That st^m’d thro' Wallace's undaunted heart ; 
"ho dar d to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part. 
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(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 

II is friend, inspircr, guardian, and reward !) 

O never, never, Scotia’s realm desert, 

But still the patriot and the patriot-bard 
111 bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 


THE TWA DOGS. 

*Tw/vs in that place o’ Scotland’s isle, 

That bears the name o* Auld King Coil, 

Upon a bonie day in June, 

When wearing thro’ the afternoon, • 

Twa tlogs, that were na thrang at hame, 5 

Forgather’d ance upon a time. 

The first I’ll name, they ca’d him Cjxsar, 

Was kcepit for his Honour’s pleasure: 

His hair, hie size, his mouth, his lugs, 

Shew’d he was^ nane o* Scotland’s dogs ; ro 

But whalpit some place far abroad, 

Whare sailors gang to fish for Cod. 

His locked, letter’d, braw brass collar, 

Shew’d him the gentleman and scholar; 

But tho’ he was o’ high degree, 15 

The fient a pride »na pride had he; 

But wad hae spent an hour caressin 
Ev’n wi’ a tinkler-gypsey’s messin. 

At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 

Nae tawted tyke, tho’ e’er sae duddic, 2C 

But he wad stan’t,” as glad to see him. 

An’ stroan’t on stanes and hillocks wi’ him. 

The tither was a ploughman’s collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, raving billie, 

Wha for his friend an’ comrade had him 35 

And in his freaks had Luath ca’d him, 

After some dog in Highland sang, 

Was made lang sype,— Lord knows how long* 

He was a gash an* faithfu’ tyke. 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 
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Ilis honest, sonsie, baWiU face, 

Ay gat him friends in ilka place ; 

His breast was while, his touzie back 
Wed clad wi* coat o* glossy black j 

His gawcie tail, wi' upwar(^ curl, 35 

Hung o’er his hurclies wi’ a swirl. 

Nae doubt but they were faitf o’ ither. 

An’ unco pack an* thick thcjpther ; 

Wi* social nose whylcs snuff’d and snowkit : 

Wliyles mice and inoudieworls they howkit ; 4^ 

Whylos scour’d awa in lang excursion. 

An’ worry’d ither in diversion; 

Until wi* daflin weaiy grown, 

Upon a knowe they sat them down. 

And there began a^lang digression 45 

About the lords o* the creation. 

• 

CyESAR. 

I’ve aften wonder’d, honest jLuath, 

What sort o’ life poor dogs like you have ; 

An’ when the gentry’s life I saw, 

What way poor bodies liv’d ava. 50 

Our Laird gets in his racked rents, 

His coals, his kain, an’ a’ his, stents; 

He rises when he likes himsel; 

His flunkies answer at the bell; 

He ca’s his coach; he ca’s his hdbe ; 55 

He draws a bonie, silken purse 
As lung’s my tail, whare thro’ the steeks 
The yellow letter’d Geordie keeks. 

Frae mom to e’en, ite nought but toiling 
At baking, roasting, frying, boiling ; 60 

An’ tho’ the gentry first are stechin, 

Yet ev’n the ha’ folk fill th«r peclian 
Wi’ sauce ragouts and sidike trashtrie. 

That’s little short 0* downright wastne. 

Our Whipper-in, wee blastit wonner, 65 

Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner. 

Better than ony tenant man 
His honour has in a' the Ian: 

An’ what poor cot-folk pit their painch in, 

I own it’s past my comprehension. 
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Trowth, Ciesar, whyles they’re fash’t eneugh ; 

A cotter howkin in a sheugh, 

Wi' dirty stanes biggin a dyke. 

Baring a quarry, and sic] ike, 

Himsel, a wife, he thus •sustains, 

A smytrie o’ wee duddie weans. 

An’ nought but his han* daig, to keep 
Them right and tight in (hack an* rape. 

An’ when they meet wi’ sair disasters, 

Like loss o* healtli, or want o* masters, 8 o 

Ye maist wad think, a wee toucii langer, 

An* they maun starve o' cauld and hunger ; 

But, how it comes, I never kent yet^ 

They’re maistly wonderfu* contented; 

An* buirdly chiels an* clever huszies* 85 

Arc bred in sic a way as this is. 
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But then to see how ye’re negleckit. 

How huff’d, an’ cuff’d, an’ disrespeckit 1 
Iword, man, our gentry care as little 

For delvers, ditchers, an' sic cattle, 90 

They gang as saucy by poor folk. 

As 1 wad by a stinking brock. 

I’ve notic’d, on our Laird’s court^ay, 

An* mony a time my heart’s been wae. 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 95 

How they maun thole a factor’s snash : 

He’ll stamp an’ threaten, curse an* swear, 

He’ll apprehend them, poind their gear; 

While they maun stan’ wi* aspect humble. 

An’ hear it a*, an* fear and tremble I loo 

I see how folk live that hae riches ; 

But sturdy poor folk maun be wretches. 

T 

LUATH. 

They’re nae sae wretched’s ane wad thinks 
Tho* constantly on pooriidi’s brink 1 
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They’re sae accustom’d wi’ the sight, 

The view o’t gies them little fright. 

Then chance an* fortune are sac guided, 
They’re ay in less or inair provided ; 

An* tlio’ fatigu’d wi’ close employment, 

A blink o* rest’s a sweet enjoyment 

Tlte dearest comfort o’ their Jives, 

Their griishie weans an* iaithfu* wives ; 
'l*hc prattling things are just their pride, 
That sweetens a’ their fire-side. 

An* whyles twalpenuie worth o’ nappy 
(.’an mak the bodies unco happy; 

'I’liey lay aside their private cares. 

To mind the Kirk and State affairs; 
They’ll talk o’ patronage an’ priests 
Wi’ kindling fury lb their bi-easts. 

Or tell what new ta^cation’s comin, 

An* ferlie at the folk in Lon’on. 

As bleak-fac’d Hallowmass returns, 

They get the jovial, ranting kirns, 

When rural life, o’ ev’ry station, 

Unite in common recreation ; 

Love blinks, Wit slaps, an* social Mirth 
Forgets there’s Care upo’ the earth. 

That merry day the year l^egins 
They bar the door on frosty win’s ; 

ITic nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream, 

An* sheds a heart-inspiring steanto; 

The luntin pipe an’ sneeshin mill 
Are handed round wi’ right guid will ; 
The cantie auld folks crackin crouse. 

The young anes rantin thro’ the house, — 
My heart has been sae fain to see theno^ 
That I for joy hae barket wi’ them. 

Still it’s owre true that ye hae said. 

Sic game is now owre aften play’d. 
Tliere’s monie a creditable stock 
O* decent, honest, fawsont folk 
Are riven out baith root an' branch. 

Some rascal’s pridefti’ greed to quench, 
Wha thinks to knit himsel the faster 
In favour wi’ some gentle Master, 
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Wha, ablin.s thrang a parliamentin, 

For Britain’s guid his saul indetftin — 

CifiSAR. 

Haithj lad, ye little ken about it ; 

For Britain’s guid ! guid faith I I doubt it 
Say rather, gaun as Premiers lead him, 
An’ saying aye or noh they bid him : 

At operas an* plays parading. 

Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading; 

Or maybe, in a frolic daft, 

To Hague or Calais taks a waft. 

To make a tour an’ tak a whirl. 

To learn bon ton an* sec the worV, 

There, at Vienna or Versailles, • 
He rives his father^s auld entails; 

Or by Madrid he taks the rout, • 

To thrum guitars, an’ i^hi wi* nowt; 

Or down Italian vista startles, 

Love-making among groves o’ myrtles s 
Then bouses drumly German water, 

To mak himsdl look fair and fatter. 

For Britain’s gukW for her destruction ! 
Wi’ dissipation, feud, an* faction ! 

I.UATH. 

Hech, man ! <lear sirs!* is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate 1 
Are we sae foughten an* harass’d 
For gear to gang that gate at last? 

O would they stay aback frac courts, 

An* please themsels wi* countra sports, 

It wad for ev*ry ane be better, 

The Laird, the Tenant, an’ the Cotter ! 
For thae frank, rantin, ramblin billies, 
Fient haet o’ them’s ill-hearted fellows : 
Except for breaking o’ their timmef. 

Or speaking lightly o* their limmer. 

Or shootin o* a hare or moor-cock, 

The ne*er-a-bit they’re ill to poor folk. 

But will ye tell me. Master Cdesar, 

Sure great folk’s life’s a life o’ pleasure? 
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Nae cauld nor hunger e*er can steer them, 185 

The vera thought o’t need na fear them. 

JCi3£SAR. 

' Lord, man, were ye but whyles whare I am, 

The gentles* ye wad ne*er envy *em. 

It’s true, they need na starve or sweat. 

Thro’ winter’s cauld, or simmer’s heat ; igo 

They’ve nae sair wark to craze their banes, 

An’ fill auM age wi’ grips an’ granes : 

But human bodies are sic fools, 

For a’ their colleges and schools, 

That when nae real ills perplex them, 195 

They mak enow themsels to vex them ; 

An’ ay the less they hae to sturt them 
In like proportion less will hurt them. 

A country fellow at the pleugh, 

His acre’s till’d, he’s right eneugh ; 200 

A country girl at her wheel. 

Her dizzen’s done, she’s unco weel : 

But Gentlemen, an* ladies warst, * 

Wi* ev’ndown want o’ wark are curst. 

I'hcy loiter, lounging, lank, mi’ lazy ; 205 

Tho’ deil haet ails tliem, yet uneasy : 

Their days insipid, dull, an’ (^isteless ; 

Iheir nights unquiet, long, an’ restless; 

An* even their sports, their balls an’ races, 

Their galloping thro’ public places, 210 

There’s sic parade, sic pomp an* art, 

The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 

The men cast out in party-matches. 

Then sowther a’ in ’^deep debauches. 

Ae night they’re mad wi* drink an* roaring, 21$ 

Ni^ day their life 1$ past enduring. 

the I^ies arm^-atm in clusters, 

As great an* gracious a’ as sisters ; 

But hear their a]^pt thoughts o’ ither, 

Th^re a* run deila an’ jads thegither. 220 

Whyles o’er the wee bit cup an’ platie 
Thay sip the scandal potion pretty j 
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Or lee-lang nights wi* crabbit leyks 
Pore owre the devil’s pictur’d beuks; 

Stake on a chance a farmer’s stackyard, 225 

An’ cheat like ony unhanged blackguard; 

There’s some exception, man* an’ woman ; 

But this is Gentry’^ life in common. 

By this, the sun was out o* sight. 

An’ darker gloamin brought the night ; 230 

The bum-clock humm’d wi* lazy drone, 

The kye stood rowtin i’ the loan ; 

When up they gat, an* shook their lugs, 

Rejoic’d they were na men but dogs; 

An* each took alF his several way, 

Resolv’d to meet some ither day. 
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COWPER. 

HEROISM. .) 


There was a time when ^Etna’s silent fire 
Slept unperceiv’d, the mounta in yet e ntire ; 

When, conscious* of no danger from below, 

She tow'r’d a cloud-capt pyramid of snow. 

No thunders shook with deep intestine sound 5 

The blooming groves, that girdled her around; 

Her unctuous olives and her purple vines, 

(Unfclt the fury of those bursting mine^ 

The peasant’s hopes, and not in vaift, assured, 

In peace upon her sloping sides matured. 10 

When on a day, like that of the last doom, 

A conflagration lab’ring in her womb. 

She teem’d and heav’d with ^n infernal birth, 

That shook the circling seas and solid earth. 

Dark and voluminous the vapours rise, 15 

And hang their horrors in the ne^hb’ring skies, 

While through the jS tygian veil that blots the day 
In dazding streaks theyrndT lightnings play. 

But oh ! what ipuse,|^aqd in what pow’rs of song, 

Can trace the turret ^ it bums along? 20 

Havoc and devastation in the van, 

It marches o'er the prostrate works of man, 

Vines, olives, herbage, forests disappear, 

And all the charms of a giej^ian year. 

Revolving seasons, fruitless as they pass, ^ 25 

Sec it an uninfqrm’d^ and idle mass, 

Without a soil t’ invite the tiller’s care. 

Or blade that might redeem it from despair. 
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Yet time at length (what will not time achieve?) 
Clothes it with earth, and bids t4ie produce live. 
Once more the spiry myrtle crowns the glade, ‘ 

And ruininating docks enjoy the shade. 

O bliss precarious, and unsafe jetreats! 

O charming paradise of short-lived sweets ! 

The self-same gale that wafts the fragrance round 
■ Brings to the distant car a sullen sound : 

Again the mountain feels th* imprison'd foe, 

Again pours ruin on the vale below; 

Ten thousand swains the wasted scene deplore, 

That only future ages can restore. 

Ye monarchs, whom the lure of honour draws, 
Who write in Wood the ^ merits of your, cause, 

Who strike the blow, then plead your .own defence, 
Glory your aim, but Justice your pretence, 

i Behold in ^^tna's eml3lematic fires • 

The mischiefs your ambitious pride inspires ! 

Fast by the stream that bounds your just domain, 
And tells you where ye have a right to reign, 

A nation dweMs, not envious of your throne, 
Studious of peacey their neighbours' and their own. 
Ill-fated race ! how deeply must they rue 
Their only crime, vicinity to you ! 

The trumpet sounds, your legions swarm abroad, 
Through the ripe harvest lies their destin'd road, 

At ev'ry step beneath their feet they tread 
The life of multitudes, a nation’s bread ; 

Earth seems a garden in its loveliest dress 
Before them, and behind a wilderness; 

Famine, and Pestilence, her first-bom son, 

Attend to finish what the sword begun ; 

And echoing praises such as fiends might earn, 

And folly pays, resound at your return. 

A calm succeeds; — but plenty, with her train 
Of heartfelt joys, succeeds not soon again, 

And years of p in ing i ndigence must show 
What scourges are the gods that rule below. 

Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees, 

(Such is his thirst of opulence and ease) 
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Plies all the sinews of industrious toil, 

Qteanfi up the refuse oi the general spoil,' 

Rebuilds the tow’rs that smok’d upon the plain, 

And the sun gilds th^ shining spires again. 

Increasing commerce and reviving art 
Renew the quarrel on the conqVors* part; 

And the sad lesson must be leam’d once more, 75' 

That wealth within is ruin at the door. 

What are ye, monarchs, laurel*d heroes, say, 

But Ailtnas of the suff’ring world ye sway? 

Sweet Nature, stripp’d of her embroider’d robe, 

Deplores the wasted regions of her globe, 80 

And stands a witness at Truth’s awf ul bar. 

To prove you, there, destroyers as ye are. 

Oh place me in some heaven-protected isle, 

Where peace anS equity and freedom smile, 

Where no volcan^^ pours his hery flood, 85 

No crested warrior dips his plume in blood. 

Where power secures what industry has won, 

Where to succeed is not to be undone, 

A land that distant tyrants hate in vain, 

In Britain's isle, beneath a George’s reigg. 90 


ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER’S PICTURE 

OUT OF NORFOLK. 

* • 

O TUAT those lips had language ! Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smiles I see. 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 5 

** Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away I” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 

, The' art that bathes Time's tyrannic claim 
Tb quench it !) here Shines on me still the same* 10 

Faithful remembrancer.t^ one so dear, 

O, welcome guc||, thot^ unexpected here I ' 

Who bidd’st me^ononr with an artiesp song, 

' AfifeclimlntA. n mAfltAir Inat tu\ li^rr 
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I will obe» not willingly alone, 15 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 20 

My mother ! when I learnt that thou wast dead. 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
flover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son. 

W rench e ven then, life’s journey just begun? 

Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 25 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile I It answers — Yes. 

I heard tne bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 30 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such? — It was. — Where thdli art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting sound shall pass my lips no more ! 3$ 

Thy maidens, griev’d themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me premise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d I long Iwliev’d, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceiv’d. 

By expectation every day beguil’d, 40 


Thus many a sad to<morrow came and w^nt, 

Till, all my stock of infani: sorrow spent, ^ 

, I learnt at last submission to my lot ; 

But, though I less deplor’d thee, ne’er foigot. 45 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 

And where the gard’ner Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way. 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 5 ^ 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 

’Tis now become a history little known, " 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our own;, 

fShort-liv’d possession ! but the record fair 

That memory keeps of,^l thy kindness there ^ 55 

Still outlives many a afeonn t^t has effaced 

A thousand other themS*!^ deeply traced- 
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ITiy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionaiy plum ; 

The fragrant waters on njy cheek bestowM 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d; 

All this, and, more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughen’d by those catarapJ^jind.. breaks 
That humour interpos’d too often makes ; 

All this still legible in mem’ry’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in heaven, though little notic’d here. 

Could Time, his flight revers’d, restore the hours. 
When, playing wiA thy vesture’s tissu^ flow’rs, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pin 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile), 
Could those few ]deasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I "h^ish them here? 
I would not trust my heart— the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. — 

But no— what here we call our life is such 
So little to bo l^v’d, and thou jjo much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

hy 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weathe r’d and the ocean cross’d) 
Shoots into port at some well-haven’d isle. 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 
There s its q uie sc ent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 

So thou, with sails how swift 1 hast reach’d the shore, 
“ Where tempests never beat nor billows roar,” 

And thy lov’d consort dta the dang’rous tide 
Of life long since has anchor’d by, thy side. 

|But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
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{Always from port withheld, ^stress’d — 

IMe howling tempest toss’d, 

^Sails ript, Sp’ning and compass lost, 

And day by^diiy Mme current’s thwarting force ^ 
Sets me more distant from a prosp’rous course. 
But, oh the thought that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive ^hat may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthron’d and rulers of the earth ; ^ 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies I 
And now, farewell — Time unrevok’d has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 

S ly contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 
seem t* have lived my childhood o’er again ; 

To have renew’d the Joys that once weie mine. 
Without the sin of violating ,thme : ^ 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic shew of Ihec, 

i Time has but half succeeded in his theft — ^ 
Thyself remov’d, thy power to soothe me left. 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

PART I. 

I'l’ is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

“ Hy thy loiifj grey beard and glittering eye, 

Now wherefore btopp’sl thou me? 

“ The Bridegroom^s doors are opened wide, 5 

And 1 am next of kin ; 

The guests arc met, the feast is set ; 

Mayst hear the merry din.'' 

fie liolds him with his skinny hand 

“ There was a ship," quoth he. 10 

“Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!" 

Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The Wedding- Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child : 1 5 

The Mariner hath his will. 

The 'Wedding-Guest sat on a stone : 

He cannot chuse but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 20 

“The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 
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“ The Sun came up upon the left, 25 

Out of the sea came he ! • 

And he shone btight, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

“ Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at mion ” 30 

The Weddiiig-Ouest liere beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall. 

Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 35 

The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot chuse but hear; 

And tlius spake on that .ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 40 

** And now the storm-blast came, and he 

W.is tyrannous and strong : 

lie struck with his o’ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

** With sloping masts and dipping prow, 4$ 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe. 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast^ loud roared the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 50 

“ And now,, .there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold : 

And ice, mast-high, came tloating by, 

As green as emerald. 

“ And through the drifts the snowy clifts 55 

Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between. 

“ The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : 60 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound ! 

K a 
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“ At length did cross an Albatross. 

Thorough the fiog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian sou), 65 

We hail’d it in God’s name. 

“ It ale the food it ne’er *had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder- hi 

The helmsman steered us through. 70 

** And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

I'he Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play. 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 

** In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 75 

It perchetl for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white. 

Glimmered the white moon-shine.” 

** God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 

From the fiends that plague thee thus I — 80 

Why look’s! thou so?” — “ With my cros^-bow 
I shot the Albatross.” 


PART IT. 

“ The Sun now rose upon the* right : 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 85 

Went down into the sea. 

** And the good south wind still blew behind^ 

Rut no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 90 

“ And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe;. 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

* Ah wretch 1 ’ said they, ‘ the bird to slay. 

That made the breeze to blow ! ’ 
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“ Nor dim nor red, like God’s own licad 
The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, 1 had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

• ’Twas right/ said they, ^such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist.* 

• 

“ The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

** Down dropt the breeze,* the sails dropt down, 

’Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 110 

** All in a hot and copper sky, ' 

The bloody Sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger thau the Moon. 

“ Day aftef day, day after day, 115 

We stuck, nor* breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

“ Water, water, everywhere. 

And ail the boards did shrink; lao 

Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

“The very deep did rot: O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 125 

Upon the slimy sea. 

“ About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at n^ht; 

The water, like a witch's oik. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. ija 

** And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
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Nine fathom deep he h|d followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 135 

Was withered at the rooU; 

Wc could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

“ Ah ! well-a-day ! what evil looks 

Had I from old and young! 140 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung.’* 


PART iir. 


“ There passed ^ weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When, looking westward, 1 beheld 
A something in the sky. ^ 

At first it seemed a little speck, •' 

And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

“ A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and vccretl. 

V With throats iinslackcd, with black lips baked. 
We could nor laugh nor vi'ail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail ! a sail ! 

“ With throats unslacked, with black lips baked. 
Agape they heard me call : 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 
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“ See ! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 
Hither to work us weal ; • 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel ! 

“ The western wave was alJ a-flame, 

The day was well-nigh done ! 

Almost upon the wcsterti wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and tlie Sun. 

“ And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
Witli broad and burning face. 

** Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! * 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossamcrcs? 

“ Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that \Yoman all her crew? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yelloy as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

“ The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

* The game is done ! I’ve won, I’ve won I ’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

“ The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out ; 

At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whUper o’er the sea 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

“ We listened and looked sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, a& at a cup, 
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My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

I'hc steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white 
I’rom the sails the dew did drlt>-- 
'rill clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Witliin the nether tip, ^ 

“ One after one, by ike star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 

“ Four times fifty living men, 

(And 1 heard nor sigh nor groqn,) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one, 

“The souls didVrom their bodies fly, — 

They fled to bliss or woe ! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow 1 ” 

• 

PART IV, • 

“ I FEAR thee, ancient Mariner 1 
I fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. * 

“ I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.” — 

“ Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 

This body dropt not down. 

% 

*' Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

** The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 
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** I looked upon the rotting sea, 240 

And drew my eyes away ; • 

I looked upon the rotting deck» 

' And there the dead men lay. 

“ I looked to heaven, and *tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer h^l gusht, 245 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and tlie sky, 250 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my jeet. 

‘‘Tlie cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reek did they : • 

The look with which they looked on me 255 

Had never passed away. 

‘*An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh i more ^horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye t 
Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse. 

And yet I could not die. 

“ The moving Moon Vent up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide : 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside — 

** Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 

Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay. 

The charmed water burnt alway 270 

A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the* water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of lining white. 

And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell ofiT in hoary flakes 
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“ Within the sliadovv of the sJiip 
I watched their rich altire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fi^re. 

“ happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushdS. from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took jnty on me, 
And 1 blessed them unaware. 

“ I’he selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
'flic Albatross fell olf, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” 


PART V. 

“ Oh Sleep ! it is a gentle thing, , 

Beloved from polo to pole I 

'Fo Mary Queen the praise be given ! 

She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

“ The silly buckets on the d^k, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 

“ My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 

And still my body drank. 

“ I moved, and could not feel my limbs ; 
I Wt-is so light — almost 
1 thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost. 

“ And soon I heard a roaring wind : 

It did not come anear ; 
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But with its. sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. * 

“ The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred fire-flags shqjn, 

To and fro they were hurried about ! 315 

And to and fro, and in jmd out. 

The wan stars danced between. 

“ And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud, 320 
The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, anj still 
The Moon was at its side ; 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 325 

A river steep and wide. 

“ The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Vet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 

The dead men gave a groan. 330 

“ They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose. 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

“ The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 335 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 340 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 

ITie body and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me.” 

I fear thee, ancient Mariner!” 

** Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest 1 
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’Twas not those suuls tha^fled in pain, 

Which to their corse! came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned — ^they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round die mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 

** Around, around, flew each *sweet sound, 

Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

“ Sometimes a-dtopping from the sky 
T heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that arc, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

**And now Hwas like all instniments. 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute* * 

• 

ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods ill night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

“Till noon we quietly sailed on', 

‘ Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the shl|), 

Moved onward from beneath. 

“ Under the keel nii^e fathom deep, 

From the land of tnist and snow, 

The spirit slid : and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, ♦ 
And the ship stood still also, 

"The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 
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But in a minute she ’gun stir, 

With a short uneasy motion-^ 

Backwards and forwarcis half her length. 
With a short uneasy motion. 

“Then, like a pawing horse* let go. 

She made a sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into rhy head. 

And I fell down in a swound. 

“How long in that same (it I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discenied' 

Two voices in the air. 

“‘Is it he?* quoth one, ‘Is this the man? 
By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

“‘The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of inist and snow. 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him tVith his bow.’ 

“The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew ; 

.Quoth he, ‘The man Ijath penance done. 
And penance more will do,*** 


PART VI. 

FIRST VOICE. 

“ ‘ But tell me, tell me ! speak again. 
Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?’ 

SECONP VOICE, 

“ ‘ Still as a slave before his lord. 

The ocean hath no blast ; 
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His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 

“ ‘ If he may know which way to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.* 

FIRST VOICE. 

“ ‘But why drives on that sliip so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?* 

SECOND VOICE. 

‘The air is cut away before, 

And closes from lujhind. 

“ * Fly, brother, fly t more high, more high 1 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner*s trance is abated,* 

• 

“I woke, and we were sailing on^ 

As in a gentle weather: 

’Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 

“All stood together on th^deck, 

For a cliarnel-dungcon fitter; 

All fixetl on me their stony eyes, 

That ill the Moon did glitter, 

“The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs. 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

“ And now this spell was snapt : once more . 
I viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far forth, yet little saw* 

Of what had else been seen — 

“Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
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And having once turned round walks on, 
Ami turns no more his l^each 
Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

“ But soon there breathed a wind on me. 
Nor sound nor motion ^inade'; 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

“It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek, 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

“Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew. 

“Oh! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 

Is this the*hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine 9wn countree? 

“ We drifted o'er the Iiarbour-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, niy God ! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

“ The harbour-bay was clear, as glass. 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

“The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock ; 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock, 

“And the bay was white with silent light. 
Till, rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were. 

In crimson colours came. 
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“ A little distance from the prow 

Those crimson shadows^ w^e : 

^ I turned my eyes upon the deck- — 

Oh, Christ 1 what saw I there ! 

4*5 

'*Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph>man. 

On every corse there stood* 

490 

‘‘This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 

It was a heavenly sig)^t! 

They stood as signals *to the land, 

Each one a lovely light ; 

495 , 

“niis seraph-band, each waved his hand, 

No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 


“ Jlut soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away, 

And 1 saw a boat appear. * 

• 

500 

“The Pilot and the Pilot’s lM>y, 

1 heard them coming fast : 

Dear I-,ord in heaven ! it was a joy 

The dead men could not blast^ 

SOS 

A ' 

“1 saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is tlic Hermit good t 

lie singeth loud his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll ,shrieve ray soul, he’ll wash away 

Tlie Albatross’s blood.” 

510 

PART VII. 


Ik 

“Tilts Hermit good lives in that wood 

Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears 1 

He loves to talk with marineres 

That come from a far countree. 

5t5 
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He koeeh at morn^ and nooii« and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump : * 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak stump. 

*‘The skiflf-boat neared: I \ieard them talk, 

* Why, this is strange, \ trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair. 

That signal. made but now?* 

Strange, by my faith 1* the Hermit said — 
‘And they answered not our 
The planks looked warped ! and see those sails. 
How thin they are and sere I 
1 never saw aught like to them. 

Unless perchance it were 

“‘Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 

When the ivy*tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 

That eats the she-wolf*s young,* 

• 

“‘Dear Lord t jt hath a fiendish look — 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared,* — ‘ Push on, push on ! ’ 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

“ The boat came^ closeif to the ship, 

But 1 nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was heard. 

“Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship, it split the bay : 

The ship went down like lead. 

“Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But, swift as dreams, myself 1 found ' 

Within the Pilot*$ boat 
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** Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 

The boat spun round «and romd; 

And all was still, save that tlie hill 
, Was telling of the sound* 

moved my lips — the Pilot slirieked 560 

And fell down in a fit ; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit « 

“I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy. go, 565 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

* Ha 1 ha I ’ quoth he^ * full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.* 

**And now, all in my own countree, 570 

I stood on the (irm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the lx)at, 

And scarcely he could stands . 

•* • O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man ! * 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 575 

•Say quick,* quoth he, ‘I bid thee*say — 

What manner of man art thou?* 

“Forthwith this frame ot mine was wrenched 
► With a woeful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 580 

And then it left me free. 

“Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony returns : 

And till my ghastly tale is told. 

This heart within me bums. 585 

“ I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

1 have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face 1 see, 

1 know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale J 

** What loud upfoar bursts from that door f 
The wedding-guests are there : 
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But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing : 

And hark the little vesper bell, 595 

Which biddeth me to prayer. 

“ O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wi^e sea : 

So lonely ’tw'as, that Go<l liimself 

Scarce seqpied there to be. 600 

‘*0 sweeter than the marriage feast, 

'Tis sweeter far to me. 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 

“To walk together to the kirk, 605 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving £riendr>. 

And youths and maidens gay I 

“Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 610 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! — 

He prayeth who loveth well 
Both man and bird and bes^t. 

“ He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 615 

For the dear God who loveth us, ^ 

He made and lovetli all.’* 

f - 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Ts gone: and now the Wedding^Guest 520 

Turned from the Bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, ^ 

And is of sense forlorn:. 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the mortw rncmi. 
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CADYOW CASTLE, 

Whkn princely Hamilton’s abode 
Knnobled Cadyow’s Gothic towers, 

The song went round, the goblet flow’d, 
And revel sped the laughing hours. 

Then, thrilling to the harp’s gay sound, 

So sweetly rung each vaulted wall, 

And echoed light the dancer’s bound, 

As mirth and music cheer’d the hall. 

But Cadyow’s towers, in ruins laid, 

And vaults, by ivy mantled o’eif 

Thrill to the music of the shade, 

Or echo Evan’s hoarser roar. 

Yet still of Cadyow’s faded fame 
You bid me tell a minstrel tale, 

And tune my harp of Border frame 
On the wild banks of Evandale. 

For thou from scenes of courtly pride, 

From pleasure’s lighter scenes, canst turn, 

To draw oblivion’s pall aside. 

And mark the long-forgotten um. 

Then, noble maid I at thy command, 

Again the cnimbled halls shall rise ; 

X40! as on Evan’s banks we stand, 

The past returns — the present flies. 

Where with the rock’s wood-cover’d side 
Were blended late the ruins green. 
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Rise turrets in fantastic pride. 

And feudal banners flaunt between : 

Where the rude torrent’s brawling course 

Was shagged with thorn and tangling sloe, 30 

'J’he ashler buttress braves its force, 

And ramparts frown in battled row. 

’Tis nigh^the shade of keep smd spire 
Obscurely dance on Evan’s stream; 

And on the wave the warder’s fire 3$ 

Is chequering the moon-light beam. 

Fades slow their light; the cast is grey; 

The weary warder leaves his tower; 

Steeds snort; uncoupled stag-hounds bay, 

And merry hunters quit the l>ower. 40 

The drawbridge falls— they hurry out— 

Clatters each plank and swinging chain, 

As, dashing o’er, the jovial route 
Urge the shy steed, and slack the rein, 

• 

First of his troop, the chief rode on ; 45 

His shouting merry-men throng behind; 

The steed of princely Hamilton 

Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 

From tlic thick copse the roe-bucks bound, 

The startled red-deer scuds the plain, 50 

For the hoarse bugle’s warrior-sound 
Has rouzed their mountain haunts again. 

Through the huge oaks of Evandalc, 

Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 

What sullen roar comes down the gale, 55 

And drowns the hunter’s pealing horn ? 

Mightiest of all the beasts of chace, 

That roam in woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest in his race. 

The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 60 

Fier^q on the hunters* quiver’d band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
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Spurns with black hoof and horn the sand. 

And tosses high his*mane of snow. 

Aim’d well, the Chieftain’s lance has flown ; 65 

Struggling in blood t^e savage lies; 

His roar is sunk in hollow groan— 

Sotind, merry huntsmen f. sound the pryse! 

Tis noon — against the knotted oak 
The hunters rest the idle spear; 70 

Curls through the trees the slender smoke, 

Where yeomen flight the woodland cheen 

* Proudly the Chieftain mark'd his clan 

On greenwood lap all careless thrown. 

Yet miss’d his eye the boldest man 75 

That bore the name of Hamilton. 

‘‘Why fills not Bothwellhaugh his place, 

Still wont our weal and woe to share? 

Why comes he not our sport to grace? 

Why shares he not our hunter’s fare?” — ■ 80 

« 

Stern Claud replied with darkening ^face, 

(Grey Faslcy’s haughty lord was he,y 

“At merry feast, or buxom chace, 

No^ more the warrior shalt thou see. 

“Few suns have set since Woodhouselee 85 

Saw Bothwellhaugh’s bright goblets foam, 

When to his hearths, in sodal glee, 

The war-worn soldier turn’d him home. 

“There, won from her maternal throes. 

His Margaret, beautiful and mild, 90 

Sate in lier bower, a pallid rosCr 
And peaceful nursed her new-born child. 

“O change accursMi past are those days; 

Folse Murray’s niftiless spoilers came* 

And for the hearth’s domestic blaze " 95 

Ascends destruction’s volumed flame. 

“What sheeted i^aittom wanders wild. 

Where motmtain E^e woodland flows ? 
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Her arms enfold a shadowy child — 

Oh ! is it she, the paUicP rose ? 

“The wildered traveirr sees her glide, 

And hears her feeble voice with awe— 
‘Revenge,* she cries, ‘on Murray*s pride I 
And woe for injurq^l Bolhwcllhaugh ! ^ 

He ceased — and cries of rage and grief 
Burst mingling from the kindred band, 
And half arose the kindling Chief, 

And half unsheath’d his Arran brand. 

But who o’er bush, o’er stream and rock. 
Rides headlong with resistless speed, 
Whose bloody poniard’s frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed; 

Whose cheek is pale, whose eyeballs glare> 
As one some visionM sight that saw, 
Whose hands are bloody, loose his hair?— 
’Tls he I ’tls he ! ’tis BothwelUiaugh. 

• 

P'rom gory ^lle and reeling steed 

Sprang the fierce horseman with a bound, 
And, reeking from the recent deed. 

He dash’d his carbine on the ground. 

Sternly he spoke :~f“ ’Tis sweet to hear 
In good greenwood the bu^ blown. 

But sweeter to Revenge’s car/ 

To drink a tyrant's dying groan. 

“Your slaughter'd quarry proudly trod 
At dawning mom o’er dale and down, 

But prouder base-bom Murray rode 
Through old Linlithgbw^s crowded town, 

“From the wild Border’s humbled side 
In haughty triumph marched he, 

While Knox relax’d his bigot pride, 

And smiled, the trahorCus pomp Co sdb, 

‘/But con stem Power with all his vaunt, 

^ Vf Pomp with all h^ courtly glatSi 
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The settled heart of Vengeance daunt. 

Or change the purpose of Despair? 

“ With hackbut bent, my secret stand. 

Dark as the purposed deed, I chose, 

And mark’d, where, mingling in his band, 
Troop’d Scottish pikes ^and Kuglish bow'.. 

*• Dark Morton, girt with many a spear, 
Murder’^; foul minion, led the van ; 

And clash’d their broad -swords in the rear 
I’hc wild Macfarlancs’ plaided clan, 

“Glencairn and stout Parkhead were nigh, 
Obsequious at their Regent’s rein. 

And haggard Lindesay’s iron eye, 

That saw fair Mary weep in vain. 

•‘Mid pennon’d spears, a steely giove, 

Proud Murray’s plumage floated high; 

Scarce could his trampling charger move, 

So close die minions crowded nigh. 

“From the raised vizor’s shade his eye, 

Dark rolling, glanced the rank^' along, 

And his steel truncheon, waved on high, 
Seem’d marshalling the iron throng. 

“But yet his sadden’d brow confess’d 
A passing shade of dou£t and awe ; 

Some fiend was ^whispering in his breast, 

‘ Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh ! * 

The death-shot parts — the charger springs — 
Wild rises tumult’s startling roar ! 

And Murray's plumy helmet rings^ 

— Rings on the ground, to rise no more. 

w “ W’hat joy the raptured youth can feel, 

To hear her love the loved one tell — 

Or he, who broaches on his steel 
The wolf by whom his infant fell ! 

“But dearer to my injured eye 
To see in dust proud Murray roll ; 
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And mine was ten times trebled joy, 

To hear him groan his felon’s soul, 

“My Margaret’s spectre glided near; 

With pride her bleeding victim saw; 

And shriek’d in his death-deafen'd ear, 

‘ Remember injured Rothwellhaugh ! 

“Then speed thee, noble Chatlerault! 

Spread to the wind thy banner’d tree ! 

Kach warrior bend his Clydesdale bow ! — 
Murray is fall’n, and Scotland free I ” 

Vaults every warrior to his steed ; 

Txiud bugles join their wild acclaim — 
“Murray is fall’n, and Scotland freed! 

Couch, Arran ! couch thy spear of flame ! ” 

But, see I the minstrel vision fails — 

'Phe glimmering spears are seen no more ; 
The shouts of war die on the gales, 

Or sink in Evan’s lonely roar. 

For the k?ud bugle, pealing high, 

The blackbird whistles down the vale, 

And sunk in ivied ruins lie 
The banner’d towers of Evandale. 

For Chiefs intent on^ bloody deed, 

And Vengeance shouting o’er the slain, 

Lo ! high-born Beauty rules the steed, 

Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

And long may Peace and Pleasure own 
The maids who list the minstrel’s tale ; 

Nor e’er a ruder guest l>e known 
On the fair banks of Evandale ! 
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WORDSU^ORTH. 

ODE. 

INIIMATIOHS OF IMMORrALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


1 . 

iHERE was a time when l^ieadow, grove^ and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 5 

It is not now as it had been of yore ; — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night of day. 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more! 


II. 

The rainbow comes and goes, lo 

And lovely is the rose; * 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair; 15 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 

HI. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song. 

And while the young lambs bound 20 

As to the tabof 5 sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief ; 

A Cimdy utterance gave that thought relief. 

And 1 again am strong* 
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The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 25 

No more shall grief of mine the se!U>on wrong. 

I hear the echoes t&rough the mountains throng, 

The winds come to me from the hclds of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay; 

Land and sea 30 

Give themselves up to jolity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday! 

Thou child of joy; • 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy shepherd boy ! 

35 

IV. 


Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Yc to each other make : I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coronal ; 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 

Oh, evil day ! if I were sullen 
While the earth herself is adorning 
This* sweet May morning 
And the ch^dren are pulling, 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh Dowers ; while the sun shines warm 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm: — 

1 hear, I hear, with joy 1 hear ! 

But there’s a tree^ of many, one, 

A single held which I have look’d upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is gone ; 

The pansy at my feet , 

Doth the some tale repeat. 

Whither is Ded the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now^ the glory and the dream? 

V. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedne^. 
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But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, •who is our home. 65 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! * 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the giSiwing boy. 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows,— 

He sees it in his joy ; 70 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 75 

And fade into the light of common day. 

VI. 

Karth fdls her lap with pleasures of her own ; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 

And no unworthy aim, 80 

The homely nurse doth aU she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man,* 

Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

VII. 

Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 85 

A six years’ darling of a pigmy size ! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 90 

Some fragment from his dream of human life. 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art — ■ 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, ^ 95 

And unto this 'he frames his song : 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part, 
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Filling from time to time his “humorous stage’* 

With all the persons, clown to pafsied age. 

That Life brings with her in her equipage ; IC5 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation,. ‘ 

*VIIL 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy souPs immensity ; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep • lio 

Thy heritage ; thou eye among the blind. 

That, deaf and silent, read’s! the eternal deep 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest, • 11^ 

Which we are toiling all our lives to fina ; 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 

Tliou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o*er a slave, 

A presence which is not to be put by; 120 

— Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom, on thy being*s height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring Ihe inevitable yoke. 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 125 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earlhly freight. 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life I 

IX. 

O joy, that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, ^ 130 

That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions, not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest — 135 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast ; 

Not for these 1 raise 

The song of thanks and praise ; 140 

But for those obstinate ouestionines 
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Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vaoiohings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised, 145 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Hid tremble like a guilty Il»ng surprised: 

But for those first affections^ 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may, 150 

Are yet the fountmn light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing, 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence; truths that wake, 155 

To perish never; 

Which neither lisilessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity witli joy, ^ 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! i6o 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far ue be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 

Can in a moment travel thither,^ 165 

And see the children |tport upon tlie shore. 

And hear the mighty waters lolling evermore. 

X. ' 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 

And let the young lambs Ixmnd 
As to the talHir’s sound ! 170 

We in thought will join your throngs 
Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladctess of the May ! 

What though the radiance ^vhich was once so bright 175 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing con bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grasSy of glory in the flower; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what lemalns behind, 18a 

Xn the primal sympathy 
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Which having been, must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts ^hat spring 
Out of human su/Tering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, > 

In years that bring the philo«>phk mind. 

XI. 

• 

And O ye fountains, meadow's, hills, and groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight. 

To live beneath your more habitual sway, 

I love the brooks, which down their channels fret, 
Even more Uian when I tripp’d lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The clouds that gather round the selling sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality 1 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do dhen lie loo deep for tears. 


LAODAMIA. 

«< 'W'lTH sacrifice, before the rising mom, 

Vows have I made, by frailless hope inspired ; 

And from the infernal gods, ’mid shades foriom 
Of night, my slaughter’d lord have I required ; 
Celestial pity I again implore; — 

Restore him to my sight— ^eat Jove; restore I ’’ 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the suppliant heavemyard lifts her hands ; 

While, like the sun emeiging from a cloud. 

Her countenance br^ht^ and her eye ^xpa^S, 

Her bosom heaves and sprea^ her statmie grovs. 
And she expects the. twue in repose. 
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0 terror ! what hath she perceived ? O joy ! 

What doth she look on — ^whom doth she beliold? 

Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy? 15 

His vital presence— his corporeal mould ? 

It is— if sense deceive her nob — ’tts he ! 

And a god leads him, winged Mercury ! 

Mild Hermes spake — and touched her with his wand 

• That calms all fear; ‘‘Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 20 
Laodamia ! that ab Jove’s command 

Thy husband walks the paths of upper air ; 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours* space ; 

Accept the gift ; behold him face to face ! ’* 

P'orlh sprang the impassion’d queen her lord lo clasp ; 25 

Again that consummation she essayed ; 

Hut unsubstantial form eludes her grasp 
As often as tliat eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts — but parts to reunite, 

And reassume liis place before her sight. 30 

• Protcsilaus, lo J thy guide is gone ! 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice ; ^ 

This is our palace, — ^yonder is thy throne ; 

, Sp^ak, and the floor thou tread’st on will rejoice. 

Not to appal me have ^Jie gods bestow’d 35 

This precious boon, and blest a sad abode.” 

'' Great Jove, Laodamia, doth not Jeave 
His gifts imperfect: — Spectre though I be, 

1 am not sent to scare thee or deceive. 

But in reward of thy fidelity; 40 

And something also did my worth obtain, 

For fearless virtue* bringeth Imundless gain. 

“Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold ^ 

That the first Greek that touched the Trojan strand 

Should die ; ^but me the threat could not withhold : 45 

A generous cause a victim did demand; 

\nd forth I leapt upon the sandy plain, 

A self-devoted chieft*r-by^ Hedtor slain.” 

*• .Supreme 'of heroes^^rbravesiti'' nobW; be^ . 

Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 50 

Which then; when tena of thousands were deprest 
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By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 

Thou found'st — and 1 forgive the»— here thou atrt — 

A nobler counsellpr than my poor heart. 

"But thou, though capable sternest deed, SS 

Wert kind as resolute, and good* as brave ; 

And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
Thou should’st elude the mitlice of the grave : 

Kedundaiit are thy locks, thy lips as fair 

As when their breath enriched Thessalian (k> 

" No spe&tre greets me, — no vain shadow this ; 

Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side ! 

Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day a second time thy bride ! ’* 

Jove frown’d in heaven^ the conscious Parcse threw 65 

Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

" This visage tells me that my doom is past ; 

Nor should the change be mourned, even if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 

And surely as they vanish. Karth destroys 70 ^ • 

Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains: ' 

Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pauis. 

"Be taught, O faithM consort, lo control 

Rebellious passion ; for the gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul, 75 

A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderate; &id meekly mourn 
When 1 depart, for brief is my sojourn.’’ 


•‘Ah, wherefore? — Did not, Hercules by force 

Wrest from the guardian monster of the tomb 80 

Alcestis, a reamimated corse. 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom? 

Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years. 

And iEson stood a youth ’mid yout^ul peers. 

The gods to us a« merciful-— and they 85 

Yet farther may relent; for mightier far 
Than strength gf nerve and sinew,^ Or ''the*sWmi)' . 

Of magic, potent atm star, 

Is love — ^though oft; , to agony dlstrest, , . 

And thoK^h his. favourite aeht be fe^lg^tvoinan% broBt 
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“But if thou fjoest, 1 follow ” “Peace,” he said 

She looked upon him and .was calmed and Tiieered ; 
The ghastly colour from his lips hatl fled ; 

In hU deportment, shape, and mien, appear’d 
Klysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is ecjuable and pure; 

No liiars to beat ^way — ^no strife to heal — 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 

Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued, 

Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 
In happier beauty, more pellucid streams. 

An ampler ether^ a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams, 

Climes which the sun, who shed'* the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue. — “ 111,” said he, 

“The end of man’s existence I discerned, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight. 

While tears were thy best pastime, day and night, 

“And while my youthful peers, before my eyes, 
(Each hero following his peculiar ^ent) 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By maitial sports, — or, seated in the tent, 

Cliieltains and kings in council were detained, 

What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

“ The wished-for wind was given ; — I then revolved 
The oracle upon the silent sea; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand, — 

Mine the first bloo^ that tinged the Trojan sand. 

“Yet bitter, ofttimes bitter, was the pang 
When of thy loss I thought, bdoved wife; 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang. 







And un the joys we shared iii mortal life,— 130 

The paths which We had trod — these fountains, — flowers; 

My new-plaiuied cities, and unfhiished towers. 

* 

•‘But should suspense permit the foe to cry, 

‘ Behold, they tremble !— haughty their array, 

Yet of their number no one djires to die*? — 135 

In soul J swept the indignity away : 

Old frailties then recurred; — but lofty thought, 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. • 

“ And thou, though strong In love, art all too weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow; 140 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Cur blest reunion in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised; 

Be thy alfcctions raised and solemnised. 

“ l^eam by a mortal yearning to ascend 145 

Seeking a higher object : — Love was given, 

Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 

For this the passion to excess was driven — 

That self might b<f annulled ; her bondage prove 

The fetters of a dreaJti, opposed to love.** 1 50 

Aloud she shrieked ! — for Hermes reappears ! 

Round the dear shade she would have clung — ^*tis vain : 

The hours are past, — too bri^ff had they been years ; 

And him no mortal effort can detain : 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day, 

He through the portal takes his silent way, 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse she lay. 

Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved. 

She perished ; and, as for a wilful crime 

By the just gods whom no w^k pity moved, 160 

Was doomed to wear out her appointed time, 

Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet *mid unfadii^ bowers. 

Yet tears to human sufTering are due; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o*erthrown {65 

Are mourned 1 ^ man, and not by man alone, 

M 2 
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As fondly he believes. — Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such fSith was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such sjtature they had gained 
That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view, 
The trees* tall summits withered at the sights 
A constant interchange of growth and blight ! 


170 
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BY-RON. 

THE PRISONER OF. CHl^LON. 


I. 

My hair is {prey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white 
In a single night. 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears : 

My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, S 

But rusted with a vile re^se^^ 

For they have been a dungeon’s spoil. 

And mine has been the fhte of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air '^4 
Are bann’d, and barr’d — forbidden fare; lo 

But this was^for my Other’s faith 
I suffer'd chains and courted death; 

That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 

And for the same hjs lineal race 15 

In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 

We were seven— who now are one, 

Six in youth, and one In age, 

Finish’d as they had b^pin, ^ 

Proud of Persecution’s rage; 20 

One in fire, and two in held, 

Their bdief with blood have seal’d, 

Dying as their fother (Bed, 

For the God their foes, denied ; 

Three were in a dungeon cast, 25 

Of whom this wrec^ is left the last \ ■ 

It 

There are seven pillats of Gothic , otouM 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and. old. 
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There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way,’ 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is 'iTallen and left ; 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp. 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp r 
And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And m«each ring there is a chain; 

That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 

Till I have done with this new day. 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — 1 cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother droop’d and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

^ HI. 

TJiey chain’d us each to a column stone. 
And we were three — ^yet, each alone ; 

We could not move a single pace. 

We could not see each other’s face, 

But with that pale and Imd light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 

And thus together — ^yet apart, 

Fetter’d in hand, but join’d in heart, 
’Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the ^ure elements of earth. 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 

Or song heroiqilly bold ; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voi(Ses took a dreary tone^ 

An echo bf the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound — ^not full and free. 

As they of yore were wont to be : . 

It might be ^<^-^but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 
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IV. 

« 

I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and di^ my best — 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
llecause our mother’s brow was given 
To him — ^with eyes as blue as heaven, 
For him my soul was sorely movdd ; 
And truly might it l>e distress’d 
To see such bird in such a nest ; 

For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to 
As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clad oflTapring of the sun : 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay. 

With tears for nought but others’ ills, 
And then*they llow’st like mountain rills. 
Unless he c^uid assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 


V. 

The other was as pure of mind. 

But form’d to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war bad^tood. 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy : — but not in chains to pine : 
His spirit wither’d with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline—- 
And so perchance in sooth did mine t 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had follow’d there the deer and w'df ; 
To him his dungeon was a gulf, 

And fetter’d feet the W'orst of ills. 
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VI. 

• 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls : 

A thousand feet in dqpth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathomdine was sent no 

From Chillon's snow-white battlement, 

Which round about the wave enthralls: 

A double dungeon wall and wave 

Have made»— and like a living grave 

Below the surface of the lake 115 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 

We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o '9 our heads it knock'd ; 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 

Wash through the bars when winds were high 120 

And wanton in the happy sky^ 

And then the very rock hath rock'd, 

And I have felt it shake, unshock'd. 

Because I could have smiled to see 

The death that would have set me free. 125 


I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined. 

He loath'd and put away his food ; 

It was not that 'twas coarseiand rude. 

For we were used to hunter's fere, 130 

And for the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat ,, 

Was changed for water irom the moat. 

Our bread was such as captive’s tears 

Have moisten’d many a thousand years, 135 

Since man first pent, his fellow men 

Like brutes wifiilin an iron den; 

But what were these to us or him? 

These w^ed not his h^rt or limb ; 

My brother’s soul was of that mould 140 

Which in a palace had grown cold. 

Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the 8teq> mountain’s side; 

Blit why delay the trulh?-— he died. 
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I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand-*nor dead, 
Though hard 1 strove^ but strove in vain. 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they unloc^d his chain, 
And scoop’d ibr him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine— it was a foolish thought, 

But then within my brain it wrought. 
That even in death his freedom breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer— 
They coldly laugh’d— and laid him there s 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument! 

VIII, 

But he, the favorite and the flower. 

Most cheri^’d since his natal hour. 

His mother’s^image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race. 

His martyred father’s dearest thought. 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 

He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by da^j^ . i 
Was wither’d on the atalk away. 

Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shapes in any mood : — 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I’ve seen it on the br^ing ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread ; 

But these were horrors— this was woe 
Unmix’d with such— but sure and slow ; 
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He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 

With all the whiles a cheek whose bloom 190 

Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray ; 

An eye^of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright ; 195 

And not a word of murmur— not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 200 

In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness. 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 

I listen’d, but I could not hear — 205 

I call’d, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew ’twas hopeless, but my d^ead 
Would not he thus admonishec^; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 210 

And rush'd to him : — I found him not, 

/ only stirr’d in this black spot, 

/ only lived — / only rfrew 

The accursed breath of dungeon -dew ; 

The last — the’ sole — ^the dearest link 215 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which^bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers--both had ceased to breathe : 220 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling when we know 225 

That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

^ I know not why 
t could not die. 
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1 had no earthly hope — but faith. 
And that forbade a selhsli death. 


IX. 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — J never knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air. 

And then of darkness too ; 

1 had no thought, no feeling — nohe — 
Among the stones I stood a .stone. 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist ; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey; 

It was not night — it was not day — 

It was not even the dungeon-light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

Hut vacancy absorbing space. 

And fixedness — without a place ; 

There were no stars — no earth — no time — 
No check — no change — no good — no cnine 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which Neither Avas of life nor death; 

A sea ofT;tagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless ! 


X. 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard. 

And mine was thankful till my 
Ran over with the glad surprise. 

And* they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, ^ 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done. 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was i>ercVd, as fond and tame, 
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And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with^ azure wing^ 

And song that said a thousand things. 

And seem’d to say them all for me 1 270 

I never saw its like ]pefore, 

I ne’er shall see its Ukeness more : 

It seem’d like me to want a mat^ 

But was not half so desolate^ 

And it was come to love me when 275 

None livedT to love me so again. 

And, cheering from my dungeon’s brink. 

Had brought me bacdc to feel and think* 

I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine ! 

Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise ; 

For — Heaven forgive that thought ! the while 285 

Whidi made me both to weep and smUe — 

I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 

But then at last away it flew, ^ 

And then ’twas mort^ — ^well I kitew, 290 

For he would never thus have down, 

And left me twice so doubly lone, — 

Lone — as the corse within its shroud. 

Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single doud on a sunny day, 295 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere. 

That hatl^ no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

XI. 

A kind of change came in my fiite, 300 

My keepers grew compassionate ; 

I know not what had made theni so, 

They^were inured to s%hts of woe, 

But so it was :---*my brc^en chain 

With links un&sten'd did remain, 305 

And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell firom side to side, 
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And up and down, and then athwart. 
And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one. 
Returning where my walk begun. 
Avoiding only, as I trod^ 

My brothers’ graves without a sod ; 

For if I thought witli heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed. 

My breath camd gaspingly and thick. 

And my crush’d heart fell blind and side. 

XII. 

I made a footing in the wall. 

It was not therefrom to escape. 

For 1 had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape; 

And the whole earth would henc^orth be 
A wider prison unto me: 

No child — no sire — ^no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery > 

1 thought of this, and I was glad. 

For though of them had made mad ; 
But 1 was d^ous to ascend 
To my barf’d windows, and to bend 
Once more upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving ^e. 

XXII. 

1 saw them— ^and they were the same. 

They were not diang^ like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow ^ 

On high — their wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 

1 heard the torrents leap and ginh 
O’er channell’d rock and broken bush ; 

I saw the white-wallM dhtant town, 

And whiter sa^ go ^mming down; 

And then there was a little isle. 

Which in my very £ice did smil^ ' 

The only one in view; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no mote, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 
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But in it there were tliree tall trees, 

And o’er it blew th^ mountain breeze. 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by thtf* castle wall, 

And they seem'd joyous each and all; 

The eagle rode the rising ‘blast, 

Methought he never dew so fast 
As then to«me he seemed to fly; 

And then new tears came in my eye, 

And I felt troubled — ^and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 

And, when I did descend again. 

The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 

It was as is a new-dug graven 
Closing o’er one we sought to save, — 

And yet my glance, too much opprest, 

Had almost need of such a rest. 

XIV. 

It might be m^htlis, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — I took no not<^^, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise 
And clear them of their dreary mote ; 

At last men came to set me free ; 370 

I ask’d not why, and reck’d not where; 

It was at length the same to me. 

Fetter’d or fetterless to be, 

1 leam’d to love despair. 

And thus ^when they appear’d at last, 375 

And all my bonds aside were cast. 

These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — ^nd all my own ! 

And half I felt as they were come 

To tear me from' a second home : 3S0 

With spiders I had frien^hip made, 

And watch'd them in their sullen trade, 

Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 

And why should I feel less than they? 

We were all inmates of one place, 385 

And I, the monarch of each race, 
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Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell I 
III ([uiet we had learn’d im dwell — 

My very chains and T gicw friends, 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we ai^ : — even I 
RegaiiiM ray freedom with a sigh. 
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KEATS. 

THE. EVE 6f ST, AGNES 

I. 

St. Agnes’ Eve — Ah, Utter chill it was ! 

The owlf for all his feathers^ was a-cold ; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the dock m woolly fold : 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he told 5 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

^Seem’d taking dight for heaven without ' 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picturci while his prayer'he saith. 

II. 

His prayer he saith, this patient, hol}^ man ; lo 

Then tidies his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 

And back retumeth, meagre, barefoot, wan. 

Along the chapd j^e by slow di^ees: 

The sculptuPOSiS^ on each side seem to freeze, 

EroP^’dJa-Wack, pnm rail.^ , 15 

; Knights, ladies, praying m dum b maPrjes, 

I He pssseth by ; and his weak spirit fails 
Tel think how th^ may ache in icjr hoods and mails. 

III. 

Northward he tumeth through a little door, 

And scarce three steps, ere Music's golden tongue so 

Flatter'd to tears this man and poor; 

But no— already had his death-bdl rung ; 

The joys of all his life were said and sung; 

His was harsh penance on St Agnes’ Eve ; 

Another way he went, and soon among 25 

^Roug^ ashes sat he for his soul' s repriev e. ' V 
And all night kept awake, for suin!?s sake to grieve 
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IV. 

That ancient Beadsman heard th e prelude aoft ; 

And so it chanc’d, for many a dooiTwas wide)* 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, \q 

The silver, sn arlin g trumpets ’gan to chide; 

The level chambers, *'Vwdy wl&i their pride, 

Were glowing to reoplve thousand guests ; 

TJjg ,?yer eaggjjigy^d, 

JStated* #,ert\upon iji^ii; J5 

With hair blown back, and wings put cro^-Wise on their breasts. 

V, 

At length in the JpPvSty,' 

With plume, tuura, and all rich array, 

Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 

The brain, in youth, with triumplis gay 40 

Of old romance. These let us wish away, 

And luin, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 

Whose heart had brocxled, all that wintry day, 

On love, and wing’d 3 t. .^les* saintly care, 

As she had lieard old dames full many times declare. 4 S 

1 vr. 

They told her hgw, upon St. Agnes* Eve, 

Young viigins might have visions Of delight, 

And s^t ^onngs from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due thi^ did aright ; 50 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine ftseir beauties, lily white ; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that the^ desire. 

55 


’ 60 


Full of thi^wlj^ 
The mu sic* veaKo 
She Bca^dy heiS 


VII. 

£ thotffihtful Madeline : 


rsTSrmBdcn eyes divine, 
saw manj^ a sw^gigjrjjn 


Pass by-~sbe heeded not at all : in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier# 

And batdr retir'd, not cool’d by high disdain, 

But saw not; her heart was otherwhere; 

She sigh'd for Agnes' dreams, the sweetest of die year. 
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She danc'd along with vftgue, jegardles s eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short ; 
The hallow'^ . hou^^jw^ near at hand : she sighs 
Amid the^timbr^ and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport, 

’Mid^^ooks of love^^e^^ce, scorn. 

Save to St. Agn^ and lainbs ujisbpfii, 

And all the bliss t<f be before to-morrow mom. 
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IX. 

So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on lire 75 

For Madeline. Beside the portal deal's, 

BuUrjcss’d^ fro m m oonlight, stands he, and jimplores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours, 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen, 80 

Perchance si>eak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth such things have been. 

X. 

He ventures in : let^ no buzz’d whisper^Sell : 

All eyes be nm % ^. or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s fev’rous citadel : 

For him those chambers held barbarian hordes, 85 

JHxiSttatJwiatei hot-blooded lords, 

Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage : not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Save one old bel<^me, weak in body and in soul. < ugo 

XI. 

Ah, happy chance f the aged creature came, 

^Shu ffling^ ivory-headed wand, 

To wKere he stood, hid from the torch’s, flame, 

Behind a broad balLpUlar, fhr beyond 

Hie sound of merriment and chorus blan4 : 95 

He startled her ; but soon site knew his &ce^ 

And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, '* Mercy, Porphyro 1 hie thee from this place ; 

They are all here to-night, the whole Mood-thirsty race 1 
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XII. 

“ G«t hence ! get hence ! theft’s dwarfish Hildebrand ; loo 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 

He cursed thee and thine, botli house and land : 

Then there's that old Lord J^aurice, not a whit 
More tame for his grey hairs — Alas me J flit ! 

Flit like a ghost axray.'V-** Ah, Gossip d cajj 
We’re safe enough ; here in this arm-chair sit, 

And tell me how** — “Good Saints! not here, not here : 
Follow me, child, or else these stones willYe thy bier.*’ 

XI ti. 

He follow’d through a lowly arched way. 

Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; no 

And as she mutter’d “ Well-a — well-a-day I ** 

He found him in a little inoonlight room, 

Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a ton>b. 

“ Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

“O tell me, Angela, j?v the hoW Inom ii| 

Which none but secret sisterhood may see, ^ 

When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.” 


' XIV. 

“St. Agnes! Ah! it is Agnes’ Eve — 

Yet men will murder upon holy days: 

Thou must hold water in a witch’s si^e. 

And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 

To venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro 1 — St. Agnes’ Eve ! 

God’s help ! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night ; good angels her deceive ! 

But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle lime t^ grieve.” 
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Feebly she laugheth in the langui d moon. 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

I-ike puzzled urchip pn an aged c rojife 
Who keepeth closed. a wond’rous riddle-book. 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon liis eyes grew brilliant, when she told 
His lady’s purpose j and he scar<^ could brook 
Tears, at the thought of thasc encnaiiUnents c old, ^ ' 
And Madeline asleep in lap 
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Sudden a thought came lil^e a full-blowu rose. 

Flushing his brow, and in bis pained heart 
Mad e purple riot ; then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes tl^ beldame start : 

A cruel man and impious thou art : 140 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, Go ! I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same tliat thou didst seem.” 

XVII. 

I will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 145 

Quoth Porphyro : O may I ne^er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face : 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 150 

Or 1 will, even in a moment’s space, 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 

And l^ud thein, though they be more fang|d than wolves and bears.” 

xviu. 

Ah 1 why wilt thou affright^ feeble sdSl ? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 155 

Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll ; 

Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 

Were never miss’d.” Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro, 

So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing, 160 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
W^ever he shall yglsh, betide her weal or woe. 


Which was, to lead hiini to close seemey. 

Even to Madeltoe’s chwnber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of sUch privacy 
That he migjht see her beauty unespied, 

Aud win perhaps that night a. peerless bride. 
Whil e logion ’d fejries 

And pale encKantnumt h^d her rieepy-eyed. 
N^er on such a night hav^ lovers 
Stoce Merlin paid his I^on oU the mon^us debt 


170 
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XX. 

“ It shall be as thou wishest,** said the Dame ; 
**A11 c ates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night : by the tambour frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see.j no timeTonSpare^ 

For 1 am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my diz^ head. 

Wait here, my "child, with patience kneel in piuyer 
The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 

Or may I never leave my grave among thfi dead.” 

XXT. 

So saying she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d; 

The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his eat 
To follow her, with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espiaU Safe at last, 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 

The maiden's chamber, silken, hush’d and chaste; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleas’d amain. 

His poor guide hurried back with agues in her hmin« 

< ^XIT. 

Her falt’ring blind upon the balustrade, 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid. 

Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware; 

With silver taper’s light, and pious care. 

She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 

She comes, she comes again, like ring-dovai ^y’d and i 

xxin. 

Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smokc^ in pallid moonshine, died^ 

She closed the door, she panted, 

To spirits of th e atn and visions widej 
No utter’d syllifie, 0v betide! ' 

But to her heart her heart was, 

Paining with doquenoe hhr balmy s^; 

t As though a tongaele^ nightingale fl^otrid oweB 
Her throat in vain, die, hearbstifie^ in her ddl. 
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XXIV. 

A casement high and t^e-arch’d there was, 

All garlanded with carven imagVies 

Of fruits, and flowers, an 3 ^ bunches of knot-grass, 3 io 

And diamonded with panw. of qiiaint device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-motVs deep-damask’d wings; 

And in the midst, *mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight «aints, and dim emblazonings, 

^ fielded scutcl^eon *‘blu^h^d with blood of queens and kings. ^ 

XXV. 

Full on this pasement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw ^wtnn gules on Madeline’s fair breast, • 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 

Kose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 220 

And on her silver cross s oft a methyst, 6 
And on her hair a gloi^ like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven Porphyro grew faint : 

She knelt so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 225 

XXVI. 

Anon his heart revives^: her vespere done. 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees, 

Unclasps her jjjagg^ewels one by one, ^ 

loosens her fragrant bodice ; by degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees i 230 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 

In fancy, fair St Agnes in her bed, 

Put dares not look Jsehind, or all the charm is fled. 


XXVII. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and ch^l ^y n^t^ 

In sort of wakef ul swoon, perplex’d she lay, 

Until the po ppied warm th of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thoi^ht) until the morrow-day, 
BB»sfttllyJ|2VMmx)th from jgr 
Uaspd like 9 missal where swart Pavniros pray, 
Blinded alike from sunshine apd from rain, ^ 


^ tl^^h a ipse .shqujd shnt, and be a 
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XXVIII. 

Stolen to this paradise, ami atf entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 245 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
j^^.sjiuiuberQus iyderne^.;. 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 

And breath’d himself : then from the closet crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wide w ilderness; 250 

And over the hush’d carpel, silent, slept, 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo !--how fast she. slept. 


Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, ^sotWi^s^t 
A table, and, half anguish’d, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crin;y 40 pj 
O for some drowsy Mor phea n amiilet ! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion. 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone - 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 


255 


260 


And 5jill^sJ]|j slept an^zure-lid ded s leep. 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’cl, 

While he from forth the closet brought a licap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gounl, 265 

With jeUi^ soother than the creamy curd, 

And luc^t syrops, tiiict with cinnamon, ^ 

Manna and dates, in transfe^d 

From Fez, and spiced dainties, every ont, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.% 270 

XXXT. 

These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed s ilver : sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night. 

Filling the chilly room with light. — 

"And now, my Iov«^ my ^ph fair, awake! 

Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite ; 

Open thine eyes, for meek St. Apiesrsake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 


275 
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XXXII. 


Thus whispering, his wahn, unnerved arm 280 

Sank in her pillow. Shad^ was her dream 
By the dusk curtains a mi^ig^ charm /"'*' 

Ill^poss^le : 

The lustrous in the moonlight gleam ; 

Broad golden fringe upon the •carpet lies ; 28$ 

It seem’d he never, never cpuld redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes ; 

So mus’d awhile, .entoil’d in woo fed phantyies. 


XXXllI. 


Awakening up, he took her hollow, lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be, 


a 


He pky-d <m imdent 

In Provence calrd La belle dame sans men 


29Q 




- 

mercy ; 

Close to her ear touching the melody; — 

Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan : 

He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue atfrayed eyes wide open shone : 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth- sculptured stone. 


295 


XXXIV. f 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide a^vake, the vision of her sleep : 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 300 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep ; 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan fort h witles s words with many a sigh ; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keepj^ 

Who khelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 305 

Fearing to move speak, , she look’d so dreamingly. 


XXXV. 

“Ah, Porphyrol” ^ said, “but even now 
Thy voice was ^^weeA;trepiile-ui mine eai 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow ; . 

And those sad eyes were sni^tp ai and cleat : 

How changed thoh iut f how pallid, chill, and drSlr 
Give me that voice'^again, my Poridiyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complatningB dear] 

Oh leave me not in this eternal wo^ 

Fot if thou diest, my Love^ I Imow not where to go,^ v , 311 
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XXXVI. 


Beyond a mortal man 

At these yoluptnou a accen^^ he arose, 


I Ethereal, Hush’d, and 


( Into her dream he melt^, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 

Solution sweet : meantime the frost^wind blows 
Like Love’s alaruni pattering the sharp sl^l ' 
Against the window-panes ; St. Agnes’ moon hath set 
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XXXVII, 

’Tis dark : quick pattereth the Haw-blown sleet : 325 

“ This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline I” 

’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 

** No dream, alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ! 

Porphyro will leave me here to fisule and pine,— 

Cruel ! what traitor could thee hither bring? 330 

I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 

Though thou forsakest a deceived thing — 

A dove forlorn ap^lasj .wi^l». 

’ XXXVIII, 

•/i 

“My Madeline 1 sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 

Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 335 

Ah, silver shrine, here wdl 1 take my rest 
After 80 many hours of toil and quests 
A famish'd pilgrim,— saved, by mtiiaelev 
Though I have found, 1 will not rob ihy nest 340 

Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think'st wnell 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no ntde infidel." ' 

^ xxxix. 

“Hark! ’tis ^ fitlT" 

Of haggard seeming^ but a boon indeed : 

Arise— arise 1 the if at hand 34S 

The bloated wasiudlera 'WUl .'never heed : — ’ 

Let us away, my love^ happy speed ; 

There are no ears to hdnv or e3re8 to see,-’- ' 

Drown'd aU in Rhenfeh , and The sleepy : 

Awake ! arise ! my love,, and fearl«sp^ 359 

Foe b'er the southern mopis 1 have a home for thee 
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XL. 

She hurried at his worjs, beset with fears, 

For there were sleeping ^d ragons all around, 

A'l glaring watch, perhaps, with ready speais ; 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found, 355 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-droop*d lamp was flickering by each door • 

The arras, rich with horsemen, hawk, and hound, 
Flutte^Srin thp besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. . 360 

XLI. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ! 

Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide. 

Where lay the Porter, in un easy s prawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his ^de ; 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 365 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns : 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide:— 

The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; 

The key turns, and the door upon, its hinges groans; 

XUT. / 

And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 370 

These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, apd demon, and large coffin*worrn. 

Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 375 

Died palsy-twitch ’d, with meagre face deform ; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye un$ought- 1 br slept among his ashes cold. 
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ADONAIS. 


I. 

I WEEP for Adonais — he is dead ! 

Oh, weep for Adonais I though our tears . 

Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head f 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers. 
And teach them thine own sorrow ; say : With me 
Died Adonais ; till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity I 


1L 

Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, 

When thy son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 
In darkness? where was lorn Urania 
When Adonais died? With veiled eyes, 

’Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with sofl; enamoured breath. 

Rekindled all the fading melodies, 

With which, like flowers that mock the corse beneath, 
He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of dtath. 

iti. 

Oh, weep for Adonais;— he is dead I 
Wake^ melancholy Mother, wake and weep I 
Yet wherefore ? Quench within their burning bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep,. 

Like his, a mute and sincomplaining sleep; 

For he is gone, where all things wise and 
Descend :~oh, dream not that the amorp^i^ Deep 
Will yet restore .him to the vital air; ' 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and kogbs at our despair. 
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IV. 

Most musical of mourners, weep again! 

Lament anew, Urania 1 — He died, 

Who was the Sire of an immortal strain, 30 

Blind, old, and lonely,^ when his country’s pride 
The priest, the slave, and the libertidde 
Trampled ^and mocked with •many a loathed rite 
Of lust and blood ; he' went, unterrified, 

Into the gulf^of death ; \mt his clear Sprite 35 

Vet reigns o’er earth, the third among the sons of light. 


Most musical of mourners, weep anew ! ^ 

Not all to that bright station dared to climb : 

And happier they their happiness who knew, 

Whose tapers yet bum through that night of time 40 

In which suns perished; others more sublime, 

Struck by the envious wrath of man or God, 

Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 

And some yet live, treading the thorny road, « 

Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s serene abode. 45 

vx. 

But now, thy youngest, dearest one, "has perished, 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished. 

And fed with true love tears instead of dew ; 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew ! 50 

Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last, 

The bloom, whose petals nipt before they blew 
Died the promise of the fruit, is waste; 

The broken i^yslies^fhe stom is overpast 

To that high Capital, wh^e kingly Death 55 

Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 

He came ; and bought, with price of purest breath, 

A grave among the eternal.— tome away ! 

Haste, while (he vault of blue Italian day 

Is yet bis flttthg charifehroof I while still 60 

He lies, as if in dew^ sleep he lay ; 

Awake him not ! Purely he takes his All 
Of deep and liquid rest^ foxge(flil of all ilL 
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VIII. 

He will awake no more, oh, n«?ver moie ! 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 65 

The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to inw^ 

His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place; ^ 

The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 

Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 70 

So fiiir a prey, till darkness and the law ^ 

Of change shall o*er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 

Oh, weep foi^ Adonais ! — The quick Diieams, 

The passion-winged Ministers of thought, 

Who were his docks, whom near the living streanis 75 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
I'lie love which was its music, wander not, — 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

Hut droop there, whence they sprung; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, So 
They ne'er will gather strength, nor find a home again, 

X. 

And one with trembling hand clasps his cold head, 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries, 

“Our love, our hope, our soirow, is not dead; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 85 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some Dream hath loosened from his brain.” 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise I 
She knew not ’twas her own, as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its min.,, ^ 90 

XI. 

One from a lucid um of stany dew 
Washed his light limbs, as if embalming them; 

Another dipt her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him,, like an anadem. 

Which frozen tears instead of, pearls begem ; 95 

Another in her wilful grief wduld break 
Her bow and winged reads, as if to stem 
A greater loss with one which was more weak; 

And dull the barbed fire against fais frozen ctusi^. 
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XII. 

Another Splendour on Iiis mouth alit, 

That month whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 

And pass into the pantyig heart beneath 
With lightning and with music ; the damp death 
Quenched its caress upon its 4cy lips ; 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 
Of moonlight prapour, which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its eclipse. 


And others came, — Desires and Adorations,. 

Winged Persuasions, and veiled Destinies, 

Splendours and Glooms and glimmering Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 

Came in slow pomp ; — the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 

XIV. ^ 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground. 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild wkids flew around, sobbing in their dismay. 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains. 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay. 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains. 

Or amorous birds perched on tlie young green spray. 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds ; — a drear 
Murmur, lietween their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 
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Grief made the young Spring wfid, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 

Or they dead leaves; since her delight is ilow-n, 

For whom should she have wal^d the sullen year? 

To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so <lcar, 140 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais ; wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth^ 

With dew all turned to tears, odour to sigliing ruth 

XVII. 

Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 145 

Mourns not her mate with such melodious ,paiii ; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 

. Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 150 

As Albion wails for thee ; the curse of Cain 
laght on his head who pierced thy innocent breast, 

And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest 1 

Ah, woe is me ! Winter is come and gone, 

But grief returns with the revolving year; 155 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows, re-ai^pear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons* bier; 

The amorous birds now pair in every Iniikc, 

And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 160 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake. 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 


Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst, 

As it has ever done, with change and motion, 165 

From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed, 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst. 

Diffuse themselves, and spend in love’s delight ’170 

The beauty and the joy of their renewed might. 
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The leprous corpse, touched by this spirit tender, 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 
l^ike incarnations of the stars, when splendour 
Is changerl to fragrance, ^they illumine death, 175 

And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath; 

Nought we know dies. Shalf that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightniiig? th* intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. iSo 

* XXI. 

Alas ! that all we loved of him should be. 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal ! Woe is me ! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 
The actors or spectators? Great and mean 185 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. * 
As long as skies are blue, and helds are green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow. 

xxii. / 

He will awake no more, oh, never more ! 190 

“Wake thou,” cried Misery, “childless Mother, rise 
Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart's core, 

A wound more fierce than his Avith tears and sighs.” 

And all the Dreams that watched Urania's eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister's song 195 

Had held in holy silence, cried : “Arise !” 

Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung. 

From her ambrosfal rest the fading Splendour sprung. 

xxiri. 

She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 

Out of the East, and follows wild and drear 2po 

The golden Day,, whicli, on eternal wings, 

£fven as a ghost abandoning a bier, 

Has left the Earth a coipse. Sorrow and fear 
^ So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania, 

So saddened round her like an atmosphere 205 

Of stormy mist, so Swept her on her way, 

Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 
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XXIV. 

Out of her secret Paradise she Jiped, 

Through camps and cities rough -with stone, and steel, 

And liuman hearts, which to her aery tread 210 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet wherever they fell ; 

And barbed tongues, and J bought^ moie sharp than they, 
Rent the soft Fonn they never could repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 215 

Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving ifray. 


In the death-chamber for a nioiiient Death, 

Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breatlt 

Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 220 

Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear ilelight. 

“ Leave me not wild and drear and ccjinfortless, 

As ^lent lightning leaves the starless night ! 

Leave me not !” cried Urania : her distress 
Roused Death; Death rose and smiled, and met her vain caress, 

225 


XXVI. 


“Stay yet aw'hilc! speak to me once again; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain 
That word, that kiss shall all thoughts else survive, 

With food of saddest memory kept alive, 230 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 
Of thee, my Adonais ! I would give 
All that 1 am to be as thou now art ! 

But 1 am chained to Time, and cannot theiidc depart ! 


“O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 235 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den ? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh ! where was then 

Wisdom the mirror’d shield, or scorn the spear? 240 

Or hadst thou waited the full <^cle, when 

Thy spirit should have filled it^ crescent sphere, 

The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like deer. 
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*'The herded wolves, l^ftld only to pursue, 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead, 245 

The vultures, to the conqueror’s banner true, 

Who feed where Desola^on first has fed. 

And whose wings rain contagion, — ^how they fled, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow. 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 250 

And smiled ! — The spoilers tempt no second blow ; 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying low. 

^ XXIX. 

“The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn; 
lie sets, and each ephemeral insect then 
Is gathered into death without a dawn, 255 

And the immortal stars awake again: 

So it is in the world of living men ; 

A godlike mind soars forth, iif'its delight 
Making earth bare and veiling Heaven, and when 
It .sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 260 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night.” 

XXX. 

Thus ceased she; and the mountain shepherds came, 

Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 265 

An early but enduring monument. 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
In sorrow; from her wilds leme sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 

And love taught grief to fall like music from his longue. 270 

XXXI. 

’Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A ]dlantom among men, companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring stonn, 

Whose thunder^ is its knell ; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 275 

Actseondike, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the w'orld’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 
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XXXII. 

• 

A pard-like Spirit beautiful and swift — ^ 280 

A love in desolation masked— a Power 
Girt round with weakness— it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superiucumheAt hour ; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow ; —even whilst we speak 285 

Is it not broken ? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly ; on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may break 

His head was bound with pansies over-blown. 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 29a 

And a light spear topt)ed with a cypress cone, 

Round whose nide shaft dark ivy tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest’s noon-day dew, 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 295 
He came the last, neglected and apart ; 

A herd -abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s dart. 

XXXIV. 

All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears; well knew that gentle band 

Who in another’s fate now wept his own; 3CX> 

As in the accents of an unknown land 

ITc sang new sorrow; sad Urania scaimed 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured; “Who art thou?” 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 
Made bare his branded and ensanguined broj^, 305 

Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s. Oh ! that it should be so ! 

XXXV. 

What softer voice is hushed over the dead? ^ 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown? 

What form leans sadly o’er the white denth-bed, 

In mockery of monumental stone, 3,^^ 

The heavy heart heaving without a moan? 

If it be he, who, gentlest of the wise, 

Taught, soothed, loved, honoured the departed one ; 

Let me not vex, with inharmonious sighs^ 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacrifice. 

o 2 
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Our Atlonais has drunk poison — oh! 

Wliat deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 

'riie nameless wonn W(|uld now itself disown ; 

It felt, yet could escape the magic tone 320 

Whose prelude held all envy, hate, and wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast alone, 

Silent with expectation of the song, 

Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre unstrung. 

XXXVII. 

I.ive thou, whose infamy is not thy fame ! 325 

l.ive! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 

I'hou noteless blot on a remembered name ! 

But be thyself, and know thyself to be ! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow ; 330 

Remorse and Se 1 f*contempt shall cling to thee ; 
lb»t Shame shall bum upon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt — as now. 

XXXVII I. 

Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion-kites that scream below; 335 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead ; 

Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 340 

Through time and change, unquenchably the same, 

Whilst thy cold cmliers choke the sordid hearth of shame.. 


Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of life — 

’Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 345 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And ill mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings — We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day. 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 
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He has outsoared the shadow of^our night; 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not, and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world’s nKiw stain 
He is secure, and now can. never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 
Nor when the spirit's self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an uniamented um.* 

XLI. 

lie lives, he wakes — ’tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not fur Adonais. — Thou young Dawn, 

Turn all thy <lew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamcntcst is not gone ; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 

Cease ye faint flowers and fountains, and Ihon Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
D'cr the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair ! 


ITe is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
Which wields the world with never wearied love 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above.* 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear, 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven's light. 
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The splendours of the firmament of time 
May eclipsed, but are extinguished not ; 

Like stars lu their appointed height they climb, 390 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may leil. When lofty thought 
J.ifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there, 395 

And move like wiftds of light on dark and stormy air. 


The inheritors of uiifulfillcd renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond moital thought, 

Far in the Unapparent. Chattel Ion 

Rose pale, his solemn agony hatl not 400 

Yet faded from him ; Sidney, as he fought 
And as he fell and as he Jived and loved, 

Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 

Arose ; and Lucan, by his death approved ; 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 405 


And many more, whose names on Karth are dark. 

But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

‘*Thou art become as one of us,” they cry; 410 

“It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in uiiasccnded majesty, 

Silent alone amid a Heaven of song. 

Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng!” 

XLVir, 

Who mourns for Adonab? oh come forth, 415 

Fond wretch ! and knbw thyself and him aright. 

Clasp with thy panting .soul the pendulous £arth ; 

As from a centre, dart thy spirit's light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 

Satiate the void circumference : then shrink 420 

Even to a point within our day and night ; 

And keep thy heart light, lest it make thee sink 
When h^c has kindled hope, and lured thee to the brink. 
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XLVIII. 

Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre, 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy ; ’tis nought 425 

That ages, empires, and religions, there 

Lie buried in the ravage they l^ve wrought ; 

For such as he can lend, — they boiTow not 
Glory from those who made the world tiieir prey ; 

And he is gathered to the kings of tiiought 430 

Who waged contention with their time’s ^lecay, 

And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 

XLIX. # 

(hi thou to Rome, — at once the Paradise, 

'Fhe grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 435 
And flowering weeds and fragraitt copses dress 
Tlie bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 

Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 

Where, like an input’s smile, over the dead 440 

A light of laughing flowers along (he grass is spread. 


And grey walls moulder round, on which dull Time 
Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand ; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge .sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 445 

This refuge for his memor)% doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble ; and beneath 
A field is spread, on whfth a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death. 
Welcoming him we lose with scarce extiii^ishol breath. 450 

Here pause ; these graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each ; and if the seal is set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind. 

Break it not thou ! too surely shalt thou find 455 

Thine own well full, if thou retumest home, 

Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb.^ 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become ? ^ 
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The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines. Earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
slains the wliite radiancf of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. — Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 
I'ollow where all is fled !- Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins,# statues, music, words arc weak 
'file glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my Heart? 
'I'liy hopes are gone befiire : from all tilings here 
They have departed ; thou shouhlst now depart ! 

A light is past from the revolving year. 

And man, and woman ; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make. thee wither. 

The soft sky smiles, -the low wind whispers near: 
’Tis Adonais calls ! oh, hasten thither, 

No more let l^ife divide what l>cath can join together. 

I IV, 

That light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all tilings work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can (jiiench not, that sustaining l^ove 
Which, through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each Ire mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst, now l^cams on me. 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality, 

, I V. 

The breath whose might T have invoked in song 
Descends on me ; my spirit’s bark is driven 
far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 

The massy earth 'and sphered skies are riven ! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar ; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven 
The soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal arc. 
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EDMUND SPENSER. 


Si'EN.sF.R wa-i burn in London (see lines 1 28-30 of the following poem) in the year X55B ; bul 
his family seems to have belonged tu Lancashire. It was connected with the Spcnceiiiof 
Althorpe in Northamptun shire : he dedicates various poems to his ladl$' cousins of that house. 
Nothing IS known of hts earlier years. In 1569 he went up to Cambridge University, to 
reinbroke Hall (now College), as a si^ar. .Tii that same year wire published, without his name, 
certain verses of his, translations from the Italian of Petrarch and the French of Du Bellay. 
At College he became acquainted w'ltli Gabriel Harvey and others who were subsequently of 
note Iti.s certain that he w.i.s a zealous student, and acquired a considerable knowledge of 
Latin and Greek literature, usiiecially of Plato’.s writings ; but, perhaps fortunately for the 
world, he was not elected to a P'ellowsli'ip, and .so, on taking his M, A. degree, ceased to reside 
in Cambridge. For about a year he lived amongst his reiatign.s in Lancashire. During this 
period he fell deep in love with A lady whom in hia poems he calls Rosalind/' bul she 
preferred one “Mcnalcas” to him. 

In 1578 he quitted the North for Penshurst, Sir Philip Sidney's residence, and lor London* 
where Sidney introduced him to his uncle, the Earl of l.«cicester. In the following year he 
published his Ske/heards Caletuiari from (hat time he took his place among the chief poeU ot 
his day. In 1580 lie was appointed Secretary to Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, the new Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In Ireland he spent the rest of his life, two visits and a flight to 
England excepted. In 1581 he was appointed Clerk ot Degrees and Recognisances in the 
Irish Court of Chancery, a post which he held seven years, wJtcn he wa.s appointed Clerk to 
the Council of Munster. He probably lived at Dublin till he received the latter appointment, 
when, no doubt, he rcm'oved into«Cork county, perhaps .straight to the old castle so intimately 
associated with his name— to Kilcolman Castle During all thtftc years he was composing his 
great poem, the Faerie Queetie. Sir Walter Raleigh, who visited him in 1589, persuaded him 
to accompany him to l^ondon, that he might publish the Arst three books. These books 
appeared in 1590, and won great applause. Tn 1591 he received a grant of land in the South 
of Ireland. This land was the estate on which he had, probably, been already residing. U 
was part of the forfeited Desmond estates. To it he returned, probably, towards the close of 
the year in which it became his own. He now proceeded with his great; work. Probably 
alioiit this time, being now a man of some substance, he resigned his Munster Council Clerkship. 
He seems to have been troubled by lawsuits urged by natives who denied and withstood his 
claims to certain properties. In the summer of 1594 he married one Elisabeth, probably the 
daughter of some neighbour settler, after a prolonged and almost desperate courtship. In 
1596 he again visited England, and published the second three books of the Faerie Queene. ^ 
In greater honour than ever, he returned to Ireland, purposing, no doubt, to resume and 
complete his yet but half-concluded labour. This purpose was fulAlled but to a very slight 
extent, in 1598 a furious insurrection, by no means the first or the last, was made by the 
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tri&h. Spenser'ii castle was fired. It waa all he could do to escape widi his wife and children ; 
indeed, according to Ben Jonson, as reported by Drummond, one little child was left behind. 
In the beginning of the year 1599, in a .state of great mentol, if not other distress, he died in 
King Street, Westminster. He was buried in the neighbouring Abbey, not far front his great 
predecessor Chaucer. 

Spenser wa.s not only a great poet himself, but in a singular degree was the cause— that is, 
4he immediate cau.se— of poetry in others, pc did not, of course, make his readers poets, but 
in those of them who were so by natutc he awakened a sen.se of their powers. In some such 
sense Milton, I'humson, Ke.'its, and many others, called him father. 

He was not a poet of the dramatic sort, as were Chancer and Shakspere ; he had little 
or no sense of humour. He was a poet of conscious moral purposes ; also of abstract thoughts 
rather than of cml)ndimcnt.s. IVis ^ersotue are lathcr virtues, ideas, essences, than living and 
breathing creatures of fle.sh and blood. A.s a poet, he lives and moves in a high, pure, 
.spiritual world, wrapt in the contemplation of beauty and love, and other such fair existences. 

The melody of his versification is e.specially rcm.irkable. In a longer poem the incessant 
sweetness of his lines is apt to be somewhat cloying ; in a shorter one, especially when he 
writes in a bright happy m<Jod, as in his Plpithalamium, the effect is delightful. 

Though he was but ten years senior to Shakspere, his language is comparatively obsolete. 
This is because in some^respects he Ijelonged to the age which was ending rather than to the 
great Kluabethnn wra. The subject he chose for his great work drew him into the midst of the 
old times of chivalry, and the literature that liclongcd to them. With such a subject the older 
forma of t!»e langu.ige .seemed to consort better, lo him too, perhaps, as to Virgil, the older 
words and word-forms seemed to give elevation and dignity. Moreover, an older dialect was 
probably to some extent his vernacular, as he had probably passed his youth in Lancashire. 
I.astly, the only great poet who had preceded him. his great model, the Tityrus of whom he 
^his songs did Icre,” was Ch.iuccr. To him Chaucer’s language may have seemed the one 
language of English poetry. 


PROTHALAMION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tuts is the list complete poem written by Spenser that is now extant. Tt was written and 
p«bli.shcd towanis the end of the year 1596, after the Karl of Esse.'t’s retuni from Spain. In 
that same year he published his Hymns io I/cavenlte Lox^e and II caxumUe Beauty. 

There is no such word in Greek or Latin as “Prothalamium.” Tlic word for a marricige- 
song is Epithalamium— that which is sung at the bridal-chamber door. But this \z no oucli 
song, blit rather one in honour of a meeting of the happy pair— pairs in this case— before the 
bridal day has fully come. In Greece, and probably in Rome, a Hymcnaean song was sung as 
the bridal procession moved aKing from the bride'.s hou.se to that of the bridegroom (a custom 
as early as Homer’s time ; sec Iltaf., xviil 493) : in Rome this song was called Talasius, or 
Talassio ; liut this song does not answer to that, or one of those. Probably Spenser invented 
the word to express his purpose. The “Pro” ma^ have a temporal force ; and the whole 
word mean “ the .song that preceded the nuptials.** He himself calls it “a Spousall verse.” 

'I'hc happy pairs were *‘ the two honourable and vertnous Ladies the Lady Elizabeth and the 
Lady ('athcrine Somerset” (sccl. 67) on the one hand, on the other ** the two worthie gentlemen 
Mr. Henry Gilford and Mr. William Peter, Esquyers." 

The text is here printed faithfully from the original edition, except that in 1. la '‘the” is 
read for “he.” 

1. 3. spirit. Here, perhaps, in its radical sense. See on tills word Max Miillcr’s Lect. on 
* the Science 0/ Lany^ua^e. ad Scries Lcct viii. 
pVhat is meant by lightly here?] 
deU^ » retan!|, impede ; and so, virtually, ward oill 
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1 . 4. Titans. See Class. Diet. 

fayre. In Anglo-Saxon, adverbs were ^inetimes btit cases of nouns or adjectives 
specially used. All cases but the nominative were in fact so used ; but perhaps the Ctise most 
commonly employed was the dative. The e at the end oi fayre here is peihaps the e of the 
dative case used adverbially. This e liad in Spenser's time lost both its sound and its 
meaning ; then, as nmv, ly was the usual adverbial sign ; so that what w.as really an atlvcrh 
passed for an adjective adverbially used. For 4 n instance of the old iisagci see Chaucer^ 
Prol. 94 : 

"Well cowde he sitte on hors and fatre ryde." 

glyster. Gray uses this furin in his lines ‘*On a favourite Cat drowned in a Tub ot 
Gold Fishes : " * 

Know one false step is ne’er retrieved . . 

Nor all glisters gold." 

5. It will be observed that the verb afflirt in this sentence has two objects, vi*. nvham 
and my h uynr. It has been proposed to read whose fur lotiomi but this is quite iinnccessafy. 
The latter object may be taken as in fact defining the formei . and so standing in a sen t of 
apposition to it. Or, the whom may he taken as used in .1 hxise conjiirirtival way, iis is not 
uncommon 111 Fli/abethan English ; Sh.ikspere‘s WmUt s 'J’u/ei V. 1. 136* 

** W'hom^ 

Though hearing niisiTy, 1 desire my life 

Once mure Ui look uu 
Venus find AdoniSt 935 : 

Who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 

Gloss on the ruse, smell uu the violet.” 

See Abbott^s Shakespearian Grammar, f 115. 

6. See Sjienser’s Life. It is mentioned there that an estate was given him in Ireland ; 
but it was evidently surrounded with discomforts, and its position of course cut him off from the 
brilliant society and life of the time. No wonder he sought other prcfLtrncnt. Murmurs like 
that in this stanza are common in his poeimt. Sec below, I. i^o, and Mother Hubberds 
Tate, H. 905-18. 

8. I What is the force of here ? Mention any oihfr forces ir may have.] 

II. Silver streaming Themmes. See a fuller piciiirc of the Thames in the Faerie 
Queene, B IV. cant, xi., where his marriage with the Medway is described Denham, too, 
mentions its extreme clearness, ironically it might seem to ns ; see Coo/e/s l/ill: 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy stl^eam 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o'erflowiug full. 

la. rutty — rooty, and so fruitful, flower-producing. 

the which : so beluw, 1. 47, &c. Which is partly adjectival in its nature. Etymologi- 
cally it *= who like. The very oldest form in which it 1 & found— it.s Gothic form— is 
hvSleiks. Compare Anglo-Saxon hwylc. Old Frisian hwelik, the Scotch quhilk. Thus 
it answers to the Latin qualis, and the Greek mriKUoe, rather than to ^»i and or. Therefore 
it can be used with the article, as other adjectives in English can be. We may say the 
who-like [which] person," just as wc say, “the like person,” or, “the Cxsar-like person.” 
This adjectival usage with “which" still prevailed when its etymology was quite'forgotten,* 
and the word had come to be used as if it was but a various form of ' w1k».' It has almost 
entirely died out now, which having come to be used as the neuter of wke. 
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As which » whO'Iike. so cuch ^ so-like : compare Gothic svaUiks^ Scotch swWi. Hen^re 
in old^r English which was used corrolatively to as in Chaucer's Canterbury 

Tnlfty i ; 

** Whau that Aprille . . . hath . . . 

.... bathuef every veyne in rtvich liconr 
(K which vertue engendred ia the Hotir.” 
in Shakspere, passim. ^ 

1. 13. [What is meani by Comp. Ovid, ./vrr/'. iv. 430 : dissimili 

florc nite1>at liiiniiis." 

variable. The termination hie has not in this word the foixe which it usually has 
ill our mudcni us.'ige. Variable » varying, t hanging, inconstant ; as in Romeo and 
Juhet, IF. li 105: 

" O swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

F.est that thy love prove likewise variable.** 

So werciahte in Chaucer's Prankeleyttes Tale : 

“Lord Phebus, c.aNt ihy eye 

(Jn wrecche Anrilio, which that am forlomc." 

"Tn Early English," .says Marsh, '‘this terniinatioii [-ble] had by no means a uniFormly 
passive force, and it formerly ended many word.s where we have now replaced it by -al 
and i/nl.*' And he iivstances medicinable in the sense of medicinal, vengeable of vengeful, 
ptnverable of poweiful, “Similar forins occur in Shakespeare." Comp, comfortable, 
cluuigeable, imjieccable, delectable, yieaccable. In the text variahle ~ our modern “ various.'* 
15. f Haydens Ignores. See note, p. 66. 

jC, paramours =» lovers, as elsewhere in Spenser, as Skep. Cal. xii. 139. 

17. agamst ^ in op[>osiiion to, and hence so a- to face, to meet, to provide for the 
biidul day. “To ride against the king or other noble person biginficd to nde tn meet" 
(HalliweH’s /^/(/,) .See Hamlet: 

, “ Some say that ever, * gainst that season comes," itc. 

So ekewhere in Spenser. So in ITookeff &c, Shakspere, PlUhammer Night *s Dream ^ 111 
ilyg: ' , ^ 

“ T'll cli.'irm his eyes against she do appear.* 

So Gen. xliii. 35 : Exod vii. 15. Dryden uses the w'ovd in the same sense. 

brydale ==* bride's ale, i.e. feast. But this etymology had been long forgotten. Hence 
Spenser’s “bridale feast," Faerie Queene, IV. xi. 9, Another meaning of ale is alehouse, as 
in Piers the Ploughman, Prol. 43, Ed. Skeat. 

(What is the force of li}ug here?] 

po. Floche. Properly of birds. See Marsh's Dang. Ed. SmitK 
31 . [What does thereby mean here? Wli.it other meaning has ii?l 
93. greenish locks. Ovid speaks of the ctrrulei criues, which may mean much the same, 
of t))ip Sicilian nymph t.'yane. {d^feiant. v. 432.) 

A^ectives in ish were much more common in older English than they are now. Nowadays 
they belong nearly altogether to colloquial language. 

See Faerie Queene, IV. xi. is. Webster’s White Devil, or Vitiona Corombona 

** Come, come, my lord, untie your folded thought-s, 

* And let them dai^lc looee as a bride's hair,” 

Oo which Steev<^s notes: ** Brides. formerly walked to church with their hair hanging 
loose behind. Afuie 'BuUen'i W'as thus dishevelled when she went to the altar with Kii^ 
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Henry the Eighth." (But perhaps Stcevens is confusing that unhappy Queen’s marriage with 
her coronation. She rode through the streets to beocrowned, “ fitting in her hair.") 

1 . as. enirayl^d (Old French) = intertwined. Spenser uses the word several tinies^ as in 
Faerie Queened II. iii. 77. In V. v. 2 he has '^trayled.*' 

aCi. Jlaskei. A dim. item flasks from the same root as Jfag&n, The word is still in use 
in Cornwall amongst the fishermen for the vessel with which the fi.sh are transferred from the 
“ seine ” to the ** tuck-net." See M iiiTuy’s Guide Cornwall. 

Comp, the picture of Proserpine and her girl friends gathering flowers in the 
meadows of F.nna, Ovid, Fast. iv. ; and Ettropa with hers, Mosch. ii. 33 el seq. 

3 . 77. feaieously r-*. neatly, cleverly. From Old French /aicth rs. V.7t. factitius^ See 
Chaucer, Ptxtl. 157, F.d. IM orris ; 

e 

Full /etys was hire clokc." 

Comp. ‘ Foot ity!vi/f|** (Temp. I. ii. 380). 

28. Oil hye = in ha.ste. So hie thee — haste thee 

29 Comp. Lycid. 135 et seq. 

33. store. Comp. lar : of ladies.” 

34. posy. This word Ls very commonly used for a verse or motto inscribed on a ring : 
as in the MeyikuHt 0/ Venke^ V. i. 147, where Cratiano speaks of 

“ A hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That .she did give me, whose posy was 
For all the w'orld like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, * I«ove me and leave me not.’ " 

And generally for. a legend, as in Webster’s Norihivani lie, 111 . ii. : “ I’ll h.ive you make 
twelve for a dozen of checse-trcuchc-*." (CY. Massinger’s Old LaWt II. i.) As flowers 
had their language once in Western Europe (see JlatuMt IV. v. 175; Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Philasier^ 1 . ii., &c.), as they h,avc still in the East, it ha.s been conjectured that the 
word posy was appl'ird also to a nosegay as being significant and, no to speak, motto- 
containing. Others, reg.aTding the nosegay in the same way, have derived its name from 
pensi’Sf a thought. But neither of these derivations is quite satisfactory. 

37. I What is meant by IFii/i lha/fl 

Swan.s were a very familiar .sight on the Thames in Spenser's time, and before and 
after it. ** Paulus Joviiis, who died in 155?, describing the Thames, says : ‘ This river 
abounds in swans, swimming in flocks ; the sight of whom and their noise are vastly agree- 
able to the fleets that meet them in their course.”' (Knight’s Cyclop. 0/ Loudon.) 

38. Lee .-= .stream. This word, 'in various fornw, occurs as a river-name in England (in 
Hertfordshire), in Ireland, in France, and other parts of Europe.^ Like nearly all European 
river-names, it is a Keltic word. We do not know of its occurring elsewhere than here os a 
common noun. 

39. yet. See note on // Pens. 3a 

41. shew ^ appear. A very common sense m our older writers. 

42. [What is the force of «;^ 4 f here ?J 

45. nornotking neare. In Old EngjUb, one negative does not neutralize, but strengthen* 
another in the same .sentence. Sec Piers Ploughman^ Piol. 30, Sbakspere passim, &c> 
As late as Goldsmith we have instances of this double negative. 

48. to ss when brought near to, rz. ui comparison with. So Ben Jonson : 

“ All that they did was piety to this," 

t/amM, I. n. 140 : " Hyperion to a satyr.” Comp. Greek itp^r. 

. 49. least . . plumes that they might. soil their fair plume* iit the f^st degree, i.t. 

that they might not soil them ; and so, for fear that they might soil them. So in Latin ne Is 
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used without in Greek t^n without iVa. With the virtually negative force of ^ast compi 
that of liatin minitne. ^ 

2. 55. E/Uoonei = soon after, immediately. Eft = aft, a word still used in a special sense 

by sailors, properly = behind, and so following : it is, in fact, the positive ot^fier. The s in 
e/tsoom was originally a genitive case-sign. So the s in el^e, unaware^, iieedf. In the 
words 0tce. thrhe, modern hpelling has substituted r; xtv Piers Ploughman we have 

• onis. riles. &e. . 

their fill. Here an adverbial phrase of degree. So perhaps " a hundred fold in 
Milton's Sonnet “Avenge, O Lord." 

jh. all in haste -= altogether in haste, in great haste. Comp. II Pens. 33 ; 

“ All In a robe of deepest grain," &c. &c. 

The adverb alls occurs in Chaucer, &c. 

58, they stood amazed still Here the pred. is they stock still: amazed serves for 
nil adverb of manner. [In what other way might the sentence be analysed ?] 

Go. /hem seem*d. So me thinks, him thought, him iwre lever (Chauceris Frank. 
Tate). &c. In all these, and such ca.ses, the pronoun is the Old English dative, the 
verb is impersuiul. So, too, is to be explained “if you please." At a later time these 
various \erbs were used ijer.sonally, and the nominative of the pronoun replaced the dative. 

G2. heavenly borne = heavenly by birth, and so in meaning = heaven-born. Analyti- 
cally, borne is a qua^-adverb defining heavenly, which i.s part of the pied. 

6j. Tee me. Sec Hymn on Nat 18 ; Midsummer Night's Dream. V. i. 391 ; Romeo 
and Juliet. T. iv. 57. It is cognate with the verb teem. 

Ovwl {Metatiu, x. 708) describes Venus as “ yoking her swans and so traversing 

the air." 

65. Observe the word-play. 

3 . 76. goodly. Observe what a favourite word this is with our older writers. 

78. [What part of speech is that here?) 

79- Virgil {Ceorg. iv. 317) calls this vale “Peiieus’ Tempe.“ 

Tempts jr///wr=ihc shore of, i.e. consUting of, Tempe. Tempo was the shore. 
Comp. Gray’s Long Story: 

** In Brittiins isle, no matter where, 

An ancient pile of building stands '* 

So “Siloa's brook," Paradise Lost. i. n. Shore is often used of the banks of a river by 
our old writers. See II Pens. 7s '; Faerie Queene: 

“ Hfsides the fruitfiil shore of muddy Nile , " &c 

80. Spenser seems heie to invert the course of the Pencus. In fact, it rises in 
Thessaly, Atlas. ^ 

83. while «- lime. It is still used for a space of time. 

85. trim. L'All. 75. 

9a. See the personification in the beginning of Adonais. 

9j. bower -- chamber ; radically, .something built, not connected with bough In 
Beowulf, and in the older romances, it is u.sed especially of a lady's chamber or room, 
boudoir. Tennyson uses it rightly in his Godiva : 

" Then fled she to her inmost bower." 

Bower'inaidens in Scotch lailics* maid.s. 

95. « out of, from. So James iv. i. Bacon, Ess. 51 ; “ The even carriage between, 

two factions proceedetll not alwaies 0/ moderation, but of a tnienesM to a man's selfe, with 
* end to make use of both." (Apud Bible Word-Book.) Will, ef Palerne (E. E. Text S.), 1139 : 
“ For she bade brought hem c/*bale bothe they seide," &c. 

your lou§s couplenunt the union or marriage of your loves. Cottle in the sense 
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of to join in marriage occurs frequently in the Klizabethali and other writers ; *.g^. in 

111. i. 228 : ** Married in league, loupiedt and linked." A& a substantive in Parndist 
/-w/, iv. 339: • 

As beseems 

Fair couple link’d in happy nuptial league." 

Arinado, in L<K^e*s Labour Lost iy ii. 537), addrev^es the King and Princess as “ a most royal 
ooupUutent'' Some editions mistakenly lead compietwni in this present p:<ssage. 

3. 99. All Lones dislike all dislike felt towards liive. The so-called jiossessive case is 
here used objectively with regard to the substantive on which it depends. ^*Tlic use of the 
passcssive pronouns," says Marsh, “ and of the itUlecied possessive case of nouns and pronouns 
was, rntil a comparatively recent period, very much inOrc extensive than at present, and they 
W’erc employed in many cases whcie the pieposiiioii with the ol^ective now' takes their place," 
Comp. King's rebels^ Kfuj^s traitors (Pasiuii Ijcticrs), Stnnacs translation (Lodge), Urns 
poison t Graces antidote (Fiillei). 

TOO. assoile - etymologically altsohe. 

(What is the moaning?! 

toi. accord. Here used tran.^hively. So in Sidney’s Arciulia. “Her hands acconled 
the lute's music to the voii'e : her panting lieait danced to the music. ’’ 

102, watt vpon attend. Comp. Psalm exxiil 2 : “ So our e>es wait upon the Lord 
our Ood." Psahn Xxv. 3. 

hard table. See As I'ou Like It^ V iv. 147 : 

“ Wedding is great Juno't> crown - 
() blessed bond of board and bed ” 


Comedy of Errors^ 111. ii. 17, and V. i. 6a, where Adrian'i says of “ her poor dUli.tcted 
husband ’’ : 

"In lied he .slept not for rny urging it ; 

At board he fed not for my urging it " 

105 Comp Psalm cxxvli 5. 

4. 110 to Im -- according to, in accordance with her. So Paradise Lost, i. 550: 


A.nd lb. 559-61 : 


*’ Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft rccoulers." 

** 'i'hiis they, 

Pircathiiig united force, with fixed thought. 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes.” 


vndtrsong = burden, refrain. So Browne, Brit, /’rtf/.*ii, : 

, ** He thus began 

To praise his love, his hasty waves among. 

The frothy rocks bearing the undersong . " 

1X2. ™ neighbouring. So CtTMnf, 484 ; “Some neighbour woodman." lb 

576: Some neighbour villager.” Lords Labour Losl, V. ii, 94: " A neighbour thicket.” 

llgnilet, III. iv. 212: " Neighbour room." 

119. in his flood. We should rather say on. So in Faerie Queene: In frcsh 
summer's day," &c. 

121. sheml: Ang.-Sax **scendan, to confound, shame, shend, reproach, revile, spurn” 
(Bosworth). ChAMcer's A/an ^ Lowes TaU : 

** But verrayly thou woU his body schendef 
PersoufCs Tale: ** He sekendetk all that he doth.” Faerie Queene^ passim. 

P 
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4 . taa. mraHsed, Comp, arrange^* See Faerie : 

** As fair Diana, is fre&h summer's day, 

Beholds her nymphs enranged in shady wood/* 

137. See Spenser’s Li/e, 

179. (Wliat is meant by sourse here ?] 

13ft. When the order of the Knights Templar was suppressed in Edward the Second's 
reign, their London estate on the bank of the Thiimes was given over to the Knights of St. 
John ; by these it was leased to the students of the Common Law, who not finding a home at 
Cambridge ot Oxford were at that time in want of a habitation. At the Dissolution of the 
Keligiotis Orders this arrangement was continued by the Crown, at least for .some two-thirds of 
the eslale ; the third -what slmuld have been the Outer Temple— was bestowed on a favourite. 
At a later lime, in the reign of James I., the properly was given to the lawyer^ 

135 whilom f an old dat. 

hyde ~ abide. Cornp. liate, abate ; maze, amaac ; mend, amend ; «Kal^, utrKaipw ; 
(rirn/pMi, ueiruipw ; <rT«xwc» aoraxv^ nrepait^, utrrepoirtj ; Stella, uirr^p. Comp, also wake, 
awake ; vouch, avouch ; wail, await ; verus^ aver ; down, adown ; base, abase ; but, abut ; 
< hief, achieve ; Fr. adroit. Comp, further, s/atinmfes/ace ; spirituSf 

esprit; species^ esp^ce, 

1 37. 'I'he mansion here spoken of stood in the gardens of what should have been the 
Outer 'IV-mple. It covered the ground where Essex Street now is. The two pillars which 
still stand at llte bottom of Essex Street- those between which you pass in order to reach the 
river at the Temple Pier - lielonged to some part or appurtenance of it. In this stately 
place" the Karl of Leicester was living in 1580; one of Spenser’s letters to his friend Harvey 
in that year is dated from it. Leicester is the ** great Lord " mentioned in 1 . 14a He died in 
the autumn of 1588. After him the Earl of Essex occupied the house. It wa.s from and in 
it that, in 1601, he attempted that tashinsurrertion against the Queen’s advisers which involved 
him in ruin. 

^ next whereitPiio It was on the upper or western side of the Temple ; not, as 
might seem-from Spenser’s description, on the lower. ^ 

.139. ^wnf This word, as used here and often elsewhere in older English, is, in fact, the 
pret. oT the old veih won, “ Ang.-S.\x wuninn; Dan. nw/e«; G. wohnen, to dwell, persist, 
continue ’’ (Wcdgewoocl). So in Waller’s lines : 

“ The eagle'.s fate and mine are one, 

Which on the ithaft that made him die 
Ks()y’d a fcvSther of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high." 

And so in r Henry PW. I. n.*'i4; 

Taltx)t is taken, whom we wont to fear.'* 

Comp the disuse of use in the .sense of " am accustomed," while used is common enough. 
This/ri'/. came to be used itself as a quasi-/irr<^/; so cwgAf—t/firr — dHrst—mind—^ooi— 

(See Latham.) 

“ llirough power of that, his cunning thiewries 
He iwnts to work that none the same csjiies."— /lamV Queene. 

Hut much more commonly wnt is a part.f with this peculiarity, that it is used only predi- 
carively, never attributiv'cly. We say, he was wont to be vigorous," but cannot speak 
of **his wont vigour.'* To pass on to a third sense, w»t is sometimes a subst The 
Word wouUd, which is used in the inverse way to wont the part.—/./, is always an attributive, 
and not predicative-*iA perhaps an ad^, derived from this s^bst ^ customaiy ; but it may be a 
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part, formed from the secondary verb wont. Spensel^has aJso an at^\ wotttiess unwonted, 
Uymne in Honour of Beautie : * 

** What woniirsse hiry dost thou now insure 
Into iny feeble breast when full of thee 1 

4 . 140. ** Of all English writers Spenser sitows hinLscIf most independent of the laws of 
poailiun." (Marsh.) • 

fteendles. The privative termination lei, is more coirectly §peU, as here, with only 
oner. It is quite distinct from the word Uss. Jt is .1 modernised fonn of Ang.'.Sav. -lean. 
'I'hus friendless = hTn^.-'&xi^.freondleas.^ 

fits. So /'hrrir II. ii. II : “Here fits not tell." Comp. Sidney's Wnm/., 

where it is expressed : 

' “ How evil fits it me to Ikve such son." % 

In inrfAirtks, them seemedy &c. the it is omitted, as here. 

14C. Observe the alliteration. 

147. See in Knight or Lingard an account of Essex's expedition against Spain in 
There are contemporary acco^fiUs by ('amden, Stow'c, Siry|>e, Raleigh. It wa.s a splendid 
feat of arms. Macaulay calls it, in his Essay on Bacon, “ 'I'be most brilliant military exploit 
that was achieved on the Continent by English arms during the long interval which cl.4pseil 
between the battle of Agincourt and that of Blenheim." lltere is ;i rontemporary ballad on if 
given in I'eicy’s R cliques troni the Editors “ Folio MS." entitled “The Winning of Crtltvs," 

/ e. of CadiA 

148. Henulcs two pillorsi i.e. (!alpe on the European, Abyla 04 the African coast, at 
the Fretum (>aditatutm, our Straits of Gibraltar. This name for these facing projections is 
found first in Pindar {Olymp. 3, 77 , Nem. j, 35), who calls them variously the tfreXai and 
the Ktopes of Hercules. They were said to have been erected by Hercules to mark the limit 
of Ills westward wanderings. 

fi. 154. Does he mean that Dn'ereux ** promises " he shall be heureux ^ ^ 

“ Few noblemen of his age were more courted by i>oct.s [lUaii was Rolxi't, |Sarl of 
Essex], From Spenser to ilie low'est rhymer he was the .subject of numerous .^nnets 
or popular ballad.s. I will not except Sidney. I could produce evidence to prove tliat be 
scarce ever went otil of England, or even left London, on the most frivolous ciUt^rise with- 
‘■nit a pastoral in l|i.s pralNC, or a panegj’ric in metre, w’hich were sold or Ming in the streets." 
(Warton.) 

158 Thy wide A hinnes “• the wide a 1 arin.s excited by you. So the Wycliffite translation 
of Gen. iv. z : “ And youre feer and youre trembling be upon all the beestis of the earth." 
Comp the current version. See alx>ve on I. 99. So in Latin, as ^)\ id. Her. y. 149^0 : 

“ Ipse repertor opLs vaccas pavis.se Pherdias 
Fertur, et a nostro saucius (g^e fuit." 

So in Greek, as in Aiistotle's Ode to Arete ; 

ffoif hi r oOott *Ax‘^\**f* Alav r' *Athaa hitftow l\X 0 O¥, 

Alarmes: orig. a French my “ to amui." Alarum is the same word, the addi- 
tional syllable in it having sprung perhaps from the full .soimd of tlie r. Comp, in Hm/eloh, 
vv. 2408-9 (Ed. Skeat) ; 

“ And sroot him thorn the rith arum; 

Thcrof was ful litel harutn." '*'■ , 

X59. $Muse « a poet ; as io Faerie Queette, IV. xi. 34 : Lyeid. 19, Shaksp. Sonn at : 

“ So is it not with me a.s with that mttse, 

Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse." 
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Comp. Dryden’s andAch, Part I. : 

Sliarp-judging ^driel, the Muses’ friend^ 

Himself a muse.’* 

5 . 173' (What is meant by sis^hi here ?J 

X74 hauhMtke l^elt L^at balteus. O. Fi. baitdid. O. H 0 . balderick, “A 
•Ijelt, girdle, or s.ish, of \arions kinds ; so^ietimes a sword-belt ” (Halliwell.) It was some- 
liines merely a collar or strap passing round the neck ; but most commonly it pitssed over one 
shoulder and under the aim on the other side. It was frequently used for a bugle-horn sash : 
us in Chauci.r, /V«V. 1 16, of the yeoman ; 

“ All lipi n he bar, the bawdrih was of grene.” 

Mmh Ado about Nothiiig^ I. i. 24a : But that I will have a recheat wilided hi my forehead, 
or hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick^ the ladies shall pardon me." The Bauldrkke of the 
Heanem bright ■ the Zodiac. 

177, •iohu'h is commonly used of persons in Older English, as in llie Lord's Prayer^ &c 
It is quite wrong to suppose it to be the neuter of wtio. Sec above, 1 . la. 
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Miltdn's life may be divided into three jurts : (i) 1608-16^9 ; (2) i6vj-i66o ; (3) 1660-1672 
(i) He was born in llrcad Street, Che.ipsidc, l..ondon, towards the olo-se of the yeai t6o8. 
Bread Street is* close by P'riday Street, in which was the Mermaid Tavern, where Slukspere 
and Jonson, and the other great wits of the day, ii.-»cd to meet together : so that Milloii may 
}je said to have been born within sound of their famous merriments. His father seems to have 
liecn a man of a grave earnest nature, of high views on the subject of t diioation and of the end 
of lifoi of strong religious convictions, himself well educated and .acconiplished, Ixsing a skilful 
and eager musician. Of his mother little is known. In very many respects he inherited his 
father’s character. 

He was very carefully educated .at home under a private itilor, Thomas Young (his initials 
form part of Stnedytunuus), at St. Rutl*'* School, at Christ's College, Cambridge, at home 
again (Horton, Ruckinghamshire), and lastly by a tour upon the Continent (in Fran» e, Italy, 
and Switzerland). Thus his formal education licstcd down to his thirty-6 rst year. The great 
number of the years thus occupied is to be accounted for by the fact that after he had once 
chosen his vocation of poetry*, which he appears to have done at an early age, it seemed Ixrth to 
him and to his father above all things important that lie should earnestly prepare him.sclf for it 
This ftrst period of his life, then, may lie called the period of preparation. During it he did not 
attempt any great work ; he only prepared himself to attempt one. At Christmas 2O29 he 
wrote his Hymn on the hforning 0/ the Nativity ^ his 6rst considerable W'ork ; .seven years 
afterwards he wrote Lyndas^ his last considerable minor work ; between thc.se he wrote 
H Allegro and II Penseroso and Comus^ liesides some .sonnets and other short piecc.s. 

(a) It might seem that in 1639 Milton was at last ready to address himself to his great ta.sk : 
that “the mellowing year” {Lycid. 5) had come ? or to u.se another phrase (see Sonnet On 
arriving to his Three-anddwentieth K<wr), that he was .sufficiently “entlued" with that 
“inward ripeness” after which he had so sincerely and ardently^aspircd ; but he was now to he 
drawn away, perhaps for ever, from the object of his devotion. Poetry was to be ubtinduncd 
for politics. Such was the condition of the times, that other .services than those of a poet were 
required of him. He obeyed this call, and for more than twenty years he gave himself up to 
the urgent political and soci.il questions of the day. He wrote on the Frccilom of the Press, 
on Church Government, on Divorce, on Education, in defepce of the English people when 
assailed by Saumasc for the execution of their king. During all this period he wrote no poetry 
except a few sonnets. Of thc.se .sonnets several deal with the same matters which form the 
subjects of his prose works ; others give some insight into hi.s social and personal life : the last 
one, written in 1658, reflects his profound grief for the loss of his second wife. By his first wife 
he had been made the father of three daughters. His inccs.sant siudiousness injured his sight, 
and at last produced blindnes.s : the immediate cause of that affliction being his controversy 
with Saumase (see Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner on his Blindness), • 

(3) When the Republic fell and was superseded, Milton was no longer able to serve his 
country as a political writer. He could now once more, after an interval of some twenty-one 
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years, entertain and pursue the great idea of his life : he now set himself to compose his great 
epic poem. The subject which had once attracted him -King Arthur — ^now gave place to a 
strangely diflerent one- -the Fall of Man. 'that former subject was not consonant with Milton’s 
nature, educed and developed as it had been during the t'ommonwealth days, nor with the 
draimstauccs amidst which he found himself and the spectacles he witnessed. It was not 
practical and real enough. Ju 1667 appeared Paradise Lost, in ten book.s. It was in that 
^ sanm year that Dryden brought out his /Innus Mirabitis Thus in that year the great poetic 
leader of the setting age and the leader of the rising age stood strikingly cotUree>ted. Four 
years afterwards were published Paradise Regained and Samsm Agonistes. In 1674 Milton 
passed a^ay from tlie evil times and evil tongues upon which his life had fallen. 


HYMN ON THE NATIVITY. 

INTRODUCTION, 

This hymn was written by Milton in the year 1629, when he was just twenty-one years of 
age. Ilallam therefore is inaccurate in saying that we have nothing written by Milton earlier 
than his sonnet on " his being arrived to the age of twenty-lhrel,” which would be written in 
JJecember ifijx The Uytnn was written while he was yet an undergraduate. He gives 
some account of his writing it in one of his elegies -the sixth -which is a letter addressed to 
his friend Deodati -that same friend the news of whose death met him when he returned from 
his tour on the Continent, and whom he bewailed in his Epiiapkium Damonu : * 

“ At tu si(p(id agam sdtabcrc, si modo saltern 
Esse piitas tanti noscerc siqnid agam. 
raciferum canimus caelesti scrainc regem, 

Faustaque sacratis seaila pacta libris ; 

Vagilumque Dei et stabulantem ])aupcrc tccto 
Qui suprema suo cum patre regna colit ; 

Stcliiparumquc polum, modulantesque actherc turmas 
Et subito clisos ad sua fana deos. 

Dona quidem dedimus Chrisli natalibus ilia. 

Ilia sub auroram lux mihi prima tulit.” 

Which passage contains an excellent outline of the poem. Apparently he proposed to celebrate 
other gre.u Christian events in a similar way. See the fragment on Passian, and the ode 
cm TAe Circumcision. Wii'h regard to the former he writes “ This subject the author 
finding to be alwve the years he had when he wrote it, and nothing satisfied with what was 
begun, left it unfinished." 

The metre of the introductory .stanzas is that in which Spenser wrote his Four Hymns. It 
is a modification of the Italian eight-lined stanza, first made by Chaucer, who composed in it 
several of the Caiitcpbury Tates. Chaucer modified the Italian stanza by the omission of 
a line ; Spenser in his Faerie Queene by the addition of one. that one of greater length than 
jhc others, ^ 

This hymn is the first considerable poem wMch Milton wrote. 

6. a. Wherein. We should rather say •whereon. See Spenser’s Prothal I. ng. 

• 4, redempiioH : here in sense, as etymologically, » ransom. 

fi. our deadly fetfeii should release ^ that he should remit, or rather cause tube 
' *einined, the penalty of death to which we were liable. 
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6. 6, deadly /o^eit. 
XL 195-8: 


Comp. ** penal forfeit,” Samson Agonisies^ 508, and Paraduo LoU^ 
“ or to warn 


Ui», haply too secure of our discharge 
From penalty, because from death released 
Some day.s.“ 


See Measure far Measure, V. i. 535 : 


“ Thy slanders 1 forgive, aud therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits.'* 


release is elymologic<dly a modified form of reta r, cogiing to us through the French ; 
= let go, quit, remit. See DcuU jcv. 3 ; ** Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his 
neighbour shall relcxise it.’* Comp. Esther li. 18 : ** He made a release to the provinces, and 
gave gifts, according to the .state of the king.** 

7. with. Not the J.at. cum, but rather a/ud, or inter. Comp. Drydcn: 

'* Jmmortal powers tiic term of Conscience know, 

But fntercst is her name with men below.’* 


8. unsujffcraJ)te. 'The old u.sage preferred the English prefix. So ///ipussibic (Ascharn, 
&c.), t/Mproperlie (Aschain), M;lhospitable (Shakspere), rrnvulncrable (iA), ;r«cess.int (Milton), 
&c. &c. In Paradise Lost, x. 256, occurs “unagreeable.” 

10. wont. See note on Prothal. 1 . 139. 

11. the midst “ rather in the midst ” llwn “the midmost one.'* [VVh.il pari of speech 
is midst in Paradise Lost, v. 164-5 * ' 

“ On earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end.”J 


*The midst '* is very common in older English as a substantive. On the “ vulgarisms '•/;! out 
midst, in your midst, .see Marsh’s English Language, Ed. Smith. 

14. darksom. Some is a favourite adjectival termination in older English, .== Early 
English sum, German sam. Thu^, we And lahoursome, gsysoutc, ugsome, bigsome, 

$ome, toothsome, &c. &c. Sec Trench's English Past and Present. In Paradise Lost, 
vii. 355, Milton uses unlightsome. This sonu is radically ideiitic.al with the adjective same. 

with us must not be taken in close connexion with the verb, but rather mth the 
object. [What does with mean here ?) 

15. vein. See Paradise Lost, vi. 628. 

16. afford. Afford is commonly used in Elizab. English for to tiwe. Present, without 
any reference such as it now has to the means of the giver. Par^isc Lost, iv. 46 : 

“ What could be lcs.s than to afford him praise, &c. ? '* 

Ih. X. 871 ; Samson Agonistes, 910 and 1,109; ^inter^s Tale, IV. iv. j 6 : Henry VUI. I. 
iv. 17. But it sometimes .<u:cms to have that reference, as in Paradise Lost, v. 316, &c. The 
stem is said to be the Latiny^rw^. 

19. while = during which time. When = at which time. In modem English wc very 
coidmonly use when where while would be more exact, and >where while would have been 
used by our forefathers : e.g. in 1 30. 

8a took. So II Penseroso, 91 : fnxsook, &c. 

31 . spangled, &c. is here an adjective, from* the substantive spangle, rather than the 
participle of the verb spangle. 

7 . 23, See Paradise Regained, 1 A49~54> 

Wisards. •Ard had originally an intensive force> as in fUtfirMan/ (corrupted into 
BweetheartX drunkard, coward, braggart, laggard, &c. ' It appears in some person-names^ 
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as Leonard^ Berttardt Everard. It seems to have been very commonly appended to nouns 
of a contemptuous and depreciatory meting. Most of the words ending in it that now 
survive are of this sort. Add to those already mentioned bastardy sluggard^ dotard; Trench 
mentions others now obsolete {English Past and Presen£)^ In our text wtsards perhaps 
means nothing more than the Wise Men, without anything of the later sense of magicians 
attached to it, although in the Middle Ages the three Eastern kings were undoubtedly regarded 
• as wizards” in the modern sense of the word, and that with all reverence. In Comns, 571, 
the modern sense appears, and so ib. 872. In Lycid. 55 the word is applied to the personified 
river Dee. Spenser calls the ancient philosophers ^^antique wizards ” {Faerie Queene^ IV. xii. 2) 
7 . 24. prevent See Psalms cxix. cxlvii. ike. &c. See 'rrcncli'.s Select Glos^, Comp 
” prcvciiicnt,” 7 Vrr/wiVje xi. 3; “prevention,” /A vi. 129. 

'iT. the angel quire. See II. 85-140 ; Paradise Regained/x. 

28. See Isaiah vi. 6, 7. He has the same allusion in his Reason of Church Government. 

29. born is dissyllabic here. 

31. all. See Proihal. 1 . 56. 

32. to him is to be taken in connexion with in moe, rather than with haddoffl. 

41. pollute Is the Latin participle polhitus, with its termination Anglicized. 

blame. Comp. Macbeth. IV. iii. 122-5 : 

“I 

Unsi>eak mine own detraction ; hpre abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself 
For strangers to my nature.” 

42 maiden white. Comp, maiden s^vord (i Ile/ny IF. V iv 134); maiden walU 
{Henry F. V. ii. 449) ; maulen jhnuers {Henry Fill. IV. ii. 

45. cease. Here causal. Comp, “.shrink,”////! 1 . 203 ; Lycid. 133. So Flacon; “You 
may sooner by imagination (quicken or sKtek a motion than niise or cease it.” Comp, also 
Ascham's Schoolmaster: 

, ** 'I’herefore, niy heart, cease sighes and sobbes, cease sorowes seede to sow.” 

48. The turning sf hear. Comp Paradise I.ostfXxi. ^\ 6 : 

“ Thus they in heaven above the starry sphere f &c. 

In the Piolrm.iic .System the e.arth was the centre lound which the heavens, with their stars, 
revolved. Sphere here means thi.s great revolving framework. 

tJn the words orb^ sphere^ globe^ hall^ .see Smith’s Marsh's Lectures on the English 
Language. 

49. harbinger. Comp. German herberger. See Paradise Regained, i. 71 : 

” B^ore him a great prophet to proclaim 
His coming is sent harbinger," 8 iC. 

Sec also Midsummer Night's Dream, HI. ii. 380 ; Comedy of Errors, III. ii. 12 ; Macbeth, 
I. iv. 46 ; and V. vi. 10 ; Hamlet, I. i. 122. Hawkins' Life of Bishop Ken ; "On the remova! 
of the court to pass the summer at Winchester, Bishop Ken’s house, which he held in the right 
of hlv prebend, was marked by the harbinger for the use of Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn," &c. {Apud 
HalHwell.) 

For the form of the word, as messenger from miissage, scavenger from scavage, porringer 
from porridge, so kerbinger from harb’rage ; see Wedgewood. In the Ayenbiie </ Inwit there 
is the form herheryeres for innkeepers, = harbourers. In Chaucer's Man qf Lowes Tale 
herbeirgeour s harlnnger ; 

" The fame anon throughout the toun is born, 

How Alla King shal com on pilgrimage, 

By herbetgaeurs that weiiten him beforn,” &c. 
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For karhouragi, sec King John, 1 1 . i. 534 In Peticles^ I. iv. too, “ harbourage " asked for 
“ourself, our ships.’* Harbour radically a shelter for a host. 

7 . 50. See Collins’ Ode to Peace : 

“ O thou, who bad’st thy turtles bear 
Swift from his grasp thy golden hair, 

And sought’st tliy native skies ; ^ 

When War, by vultures dAwn from f.ir^ 

To Britain bent his iron car. 

And bade his storms arise,” &c. 

52. strikes — produces with a stroke, i.e. inst.rnlaneou^y. So Pi^'ilcn : 

“ T.ikc my C’aducctis : 

With this th' infernal ghosts I can conitnand, 

And strike a terror through the Stygian strand.” 

So Richard I tl. V. iii. ; 1 Henry VI. 11 . iii. Such, no doubt, is the force of the vvonl here. 
Otherwise, one might comp, the leW-./odus/erire^ Ric. 

About the time of the bir^h of Christ the T'emple of Jamis w-as shut ; i.e, 
there was peace in the Roman empire. Sec Merivale’s Romans under the Empire^ iii. 401, 
smaller Kd. 

8. 56. the hooked chariot =v covinus. variously desoribed or referred to ?i^/aki/e 7 \/aicatnst 

rostratus. Comp. Spenser'.s Faerie Queefte, V, viii. a8. It is .said to have Iwcii a Keltic 
invention. The Ronmns adopted it, with certain natural changes, for their domestic tise. 
Their seems to hjivc resembled our c.nbriolct. See M.irii.d’s enthusiastic aix>s.trf)pbe 

to it (xii. 34), &c. It is curious that so many Roman carriage-names ;irc Keltic. Essednui, 
petorrituur, rheda, are all so. 

58. Comp, in Ovid's adjuration to Peace {Fast, i. 7*0 1 “And lei the wild trumpet 
sound no sign,ii-blast save for the festal train.” 

59. awfull. Richard Tl. III. iii. 76. It has its more usual scn.se in Taming of the 
Shrew, V. ii. ro8 ; 2 Henry VI. V. t. 98, Awtess, in King John (I. i. a66), may h.ivc either 
an active or a pas.sive meaning. 

60. sovran Old French, souvernin. Our erroneous modern spelling has prnb.ilily 
arisen from the popular tendency to force strange word-forms into, or at least int«> some 
proximity to, familiar ones. Comp, beaf-catcr, .sparrow-grass, sweetheart, island, Charles* 
Wain, hinthom, cmerods, colleague, could, gooseberry, liquorice, frontispiece, shame- 
faced, Jerusalem .artichoke, cray-fisli, country-dan sc, Bag-o’-iiails (as an inn name), 
Goat and Compasses (ditto), Bull and Mouth (ditto), loadstO|c, Billy Ruffian (a.s a ship's 
name). See. 

64. whist hushed. So Spenser’.s Faerie QuecnCf VIT. vii. 59, See Tempest, 

I. ii. 77-^2 : 

“ Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands : 

Courtsied when you have and kUsed, 

The wild waves whist. 

Foot it fcatly hero and there ; 

.And, sweet sprites, the burthen Ijear.” 

where Johnson takes whist to be a verb « are silent ; but it is probably a participle, as in ^ 
our text, the phra.se the wild waves whist standing in an adverbial relation to the predicate, 
just a£ thus done the tales in L* Allegro, 1 . 1x5. No doubt the word is originally a sort of 
inteijection commanding silence. Comp, the Latin si, Italian siito, French chut. So our 
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husht hist, &c- Then whist is used as a verb » to say whist— to silence. It is also 
osed = to be silent, as in Surrey's Translation of Virgil: 

** They whistedsWt with Axed face intent. '* 

Comp. hush. JVhisj^r is from the same root. There is a provincial form wkister = whis^r. 
(Halliwell.) Then we have whist for the name of a game at cards, where the players are 

* supposed to keep silence (it was frequei^ly called whish) ; whist ^ as an adjective, as in 
EuJ^httes and his England: “ So that now all her enimies are as whist as the bird attagen,” 
&c. (H. & W.’s Narcs.) The forms whish and whisht are also found. 

8. 68. Mrds of calm = halcyons. See the story of Alcyone, told by Ovid, one of Milton's 
favourite authors, in Metam. xi. There was an ancient belief, th.'it during the seven days 
preceding and the seven succeeding the shortest day of the year, at which time the alcyon 
was breeding, a great tranquillity prevailed at sea. When it “sat brooding,’^ the “wave was 
charmed.” Frequent allusions to this belief occur in the ("lassies, as in Aristophanes' Birds 
and his Frogs^ in Theocritus, &c. &c. The Greeks spoke of “alcyon days” 
imrpat) : the lifitins, of Alcedoniay the halcyon time, alcedo being the old Latin name for the 
bird. Thus the Prologue-speaker of Plautus' play, the Casina : “ There is a calm. All about 
the forum [- ^ pretty much our “ the C'ity "j 'tis halcyon-tide ; ” i.e. there is no bustling and 
tumult. See “halcyon beaks" in Lear, IT. ii. 84; “halcyon days,” 1 J/en. VJ. I. ii. 131. 

70. sted/asi. Fast, in the fovm/cest^ is an Aflglo-Saxon word, denoting firm. Sooth- 
fast ---< firm in truth, &c. In the modern editions of our Bible translation shnme/nst is 
corrupted into shamefaced^ and shnme/astness into shame/acedness. Rootfast has become 
obsolete. 

77. influence. Here u.sed in its original sense of the rays, or glances, or aspects 
flowing from the stars to the earth. These aspects were believed to have a great mysterious 
power over the fortunes of men ; and hence influence came to have its modern meaning. 
•‘The astrologers,” says Bacon {Essay ix.), “call the cvill influences of the stairs evil 
aspects.” Job xxxviii 31: “Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades?” 
Paradise Lost, il 1034 : 

“ But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears.” 

Measure for Measure^ III. i, ; “the ^vey influences'* King Lear ^ I, ii. 135: “planetary 
influence.'’ Comp. 1 ' Allegro^ 1 . 122. 

Other astrological terms still surviving are “disastrous,” “ill-starred,” “ascendency," 
“ lord of the ascendant/’ “jovial,” “saturnine,” “mercurial.” (Sec Trench’s Study of Words.) 
Sec what Gloucester and Edmund respectively say of the old faith, in King Leart I. ii. ; and 
this verse in Fletcher’s lines Upon an Honest Man’s Fortune (quoted in Bible Word-Book) : 

“ Man^s his own star^ and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence^ all fate ; 

Nothing to him falls early, or too late.” 

So also Paradise LosL x. 659. Fullcr'-s Scripture Observatious^ xviii. 

73- f^ = in spite of, notwithstanding. So frequently, as in Davies {apud Johnson).* 

“ But as Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 

Did show she fooling found/tv* all the flood,” &c. 

Probably the full phrase would be “ for all the flood, or the morning light, or &c. &c e<mUs 

• do’* Certainly, the all does not qualify “ the flood," dr “ the morning light,” or ftc. 

74, ^ien. As if Lucifer gave several separate admonitions, instead of, by his very 
appquance, one long one. 
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S. 75. Comp. Midsummer Night's Dream t III. ii. 61 : 

Venus, in her glimmering sphere.” 


76. hespake = spake. So Lycid. 113 ; Paradise ^ost^ i. 43. Sonictime.>t the prefix he 
haa its transitive-making force, as eg. when Diyclen write^i : 

“ Then staring on her with a^hastly look 
And hollow voice, he thus the queen hcsptike." 


Paradise Lost^ ii. 849 : 


“ No less rejoiced 

liis mother bad, and thu.s bespake her«ire. ” 


Comp, bewail, bemoan, &c. 

bid. The weak preterite is here preferred to the sirt.iig ftiim. So Paradise Lest, 
ii. 514. The form bidde occurs in The Vision 0/ Piers Ploughman, In the case t>f the 
preterite of bite the we.ik form has with us altogether superseded the strong foim In Piers 
Ploughman we have boot^ Ed. Wright, 1 . 2642 : 


That he boot hiw lippes. ” 


In that same poem both the forms sitte and sat are found. 

77. Comp. Spenser’s Shep, Cal April. 

78. her may refer either to shady gloom, t.e. night, or to day. 

7Q. ivilhheld. Comp. wtMdraw. 

8i. as. So commonly in modem English we should say txs if; but 111 older English, 
when the force of the subjunctive was livelier, the if was not necrled. 

84. axle-tree. Comp ComuSf 95-7. Tree in Old English wood, beam, SiC. So 
dore-trec — door-post, Pkrs Ploughman, vaoi-tree, &c. 

9 , 85. lawn — pasture ; commonly any open grassy space. Lawn seems to denote 
radically a clear or cleared space, where the view is unobstructed. So lannde in Piers 
Ploughman, Comp, lane, an opening, a passage between houses or fields (sec Wedgewood). 
Comp. Paradise Lost, iv. 252, where the groves of Eden arc described : 


Pope ; 


Petwixt them lawns or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed,” ike. 

Interspersed in lawns and opening glades. 

Thin trees arise that shun each other’s slides.” 


With the sense here, comp. L' Allegro, \. 71. 

86. or ere — before ever. Daniel vL 24; Hamlet, T. ii. 147; Psalm xc- a. From 
the same root as or come our ere, erst, early. Or is common enough in Old English, a.s in 
Mirror for Magistrates : 

“ And, or I wist, when 1 Was come to hnd.” 


This same form occurs in Tempest, I. H. 11 ; King John, IV. iii. ao (Ed. 1623), &c. As for 
ere, in or ere, it probably stands ever: it increases the force of the adverbial clause of lime 
in which it appears ; thus in King Lear, II. iv. : 

" I have full cause of weeping ; but th» heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand Haws 
Or ere 111 wtep:” 
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where the ere gives intensity. Ere in this and such cases has the same grammatical value as 
twke^ in Measure for Measure^ IV. iii. 92 : 

“ Krc twUe the sun hath made his journal gieeting 
I'o the under generation, you shall And 
Your safety manifested/' 

• Ox yet in Paradise Losit x. 584 : ^ 

“ ILtfiyet Dictseun Jove was born.” 

Le. ever is an adverb of time. Hence the plirase or ere ^ =- our mod. “ere ever,” is nearly 
invariably used with a clause, and not as a prrpi-^sition. We could say “erelong,” “ere 
now,” but not “ ere ever loog,'i “ ere ever now.’* The phrase in our text is to be explained as 
parallel to “ for all the morning light,” “against their bridal day ; ” where the full constniction 
would ticmaiid a verb. (See notes, 1 . 73, and Prothal. 1 . 17.) It i.s, so far as we know, unique. 
Others interjiret the ere in or ere as, in fact, a mere reiteration, the added as a sort of gloss, 
when the meaning of had ceased to be generally known. In Creek, npitf and irporepov arc 
faiiiid in the same sentence, rporepov antecedent ; but this is obviously no parallel. Nor 
can the phrase “an if,” which appeared for a time in our language, be said to justify the 
above explanation. Moreover, can we not .say, “before ever,” as “before ever he knew 
him, he acted nobly"? Docs “ever” traaslate “before ”? 

9 . 86. /oint of dawn. French, point dujour. 
go. Wiirton quotes Spenser's Shef. Cal. May : 

“ When^m^ Pnn account of shepheards shall ask.” 

03. was. The idea of the subject is singular, though the form is plural. So “the 
vvage.T of sin w death," f!tc 

silly. A.*S Stella, happy; then simple, then foolish. Cf. German selig. The 
form seely is found in the Faerie Queene, ^c. ; sely in Chaucer, Leg, of Fair IK ; 

“ 0 sely woman, full of innocence : ” 

and in Piers Ploughman. For the degradation of meaning, comp simple, innoteni. See 
Trench’s istudy of IVords, and Select Glass. C>>mp. cun^»;r. 

€jS. St rook, i.c. strook out. Of conrsc, the word more properly applies to the notes of 
stringed instruments, as 111 Dryden’s Ale.raftdePs Feast, 99: 

“Now striAv the golden lyre again.” 

Other forms of the participle are stricken, strucken, struck. The form sfrooh is found in Piers 
Ploughman, &c. Comp, tile participial forms, took, forsook, &c. * 

a.s, though seemingly, is not really tlic relative, nor yet the subject, in this and such 
phrase.s The relative is in fact omitted, as is not uncommon. The full phrase would be “ as 
(music) which never was, &c.’* 

96. drtnucly warbled voice. Poiee = something uttered by the voice, as often L^tin 
7 VX. Or perhaps, better, warbled - = trilled, made to trill or quaver. Comp. Arcad. 87 : 

“ Follow mo, us I sing. 

And touch the warbled string." 

In Com. 654 it means trilled forth, sung : 

“ If she be right invoked in Warbled song." 

So, in the active form, in Midsummer Night* s Dream, III. ii. 306 ; 

'* Both warbling eActxxe song.” 
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9. 96. Observe & sharp aud s flat, according to our present pronunciation, rliyiuing 
together. 

97. noise^ Comp. Faerie Qtteene^ L xii. 39 : 

“ During the which thcic wa.-> an heavenly noise 
Heard howud through all the Pallacc pleasantly.’* 

Or perhaps, here in its not uncommon Klizal)cthau t!ensc of “ a set or company of musLians ' 
(Narcs.) See ** .Sneak’s wt>f4V," 2 Henry IV. 11 . w i.*. Ben Jonson’.s Masq. oj Gyps. : *' I’hc 
King has his no/ie of gypsies as well as of bcar^wards .and other minstrels," &c. 

99. iotA — in oldest English, hateful, our “ loathed." C’omp loaihsome. So loathly, 
Shakspere, &c. 

100. close. So Drydcn, Fables : 

'* At every ilose she made, th' attending throng 
Replied, and bore the bin den of the song " 

bhakspere, Rithard TI. H. i. 12. So Hcirick, VAc Chnnh: 

“ Sweet spring! full of sweet days and loses, 

A box where .sweets compacteil lie, 

My music show's you h.ave your i loses. 

And all must die,’’ 


102. As if the moon was but a bright spherical shell. 

103. Cynthia. See /lJ*eMS.,&c. 

106. lure hereupon ; or - at this point of time, now. 
Unwin : 


“ Thy needles, once a shining store, 
Eor my sake restless Atf^'rtofore," &c 


See Cowper's lines to Mary 


Comp, there in Shakspere, Lm’eVs Complaint : 


Even there resolved my reason into tears." 


Us. This passage. Paradise Lost. i. 254, and iv. 814, arc said to be the only places 
where Milton uses this word, bee note, 1 . 140. 

10/. [What are the tw'o forces “alone” might have here ¥ and which has it ?] ^ 

108. [What is the force of the comparative hcre?l 

109. their si^hl -= them as they look Comp. ” I pursue thy lingering" in Paradise 

Lost, ii. 702. So “thy w'isencss,” Hamlet, V. i. 286. • 

‘ 11a globe — 'A a body; 01 “circular" is t.'iutological. Comp. Hamlet's “dis- 

tracted ’’ (I. V. 9(1). 

HI. shame-fad t. See note to siedfast, 1 . 70 

112. Clurubim. In his translation of Psalm Ixxv. 5, Milton ti.ses the English plural 
form. Shakspere generally uses cherubim for the singular (as in Othello, IV. ii. 63) ; but 
cherub occurs in Hamlet, IV. hi. 50. Knight reads cheruhims in Merchant 0/ 'Venice, 

V. i. 6a. The Authorized Version of the Bible uses cherubims. Clurubs and cherubims now 
diflfer in meaning. PerLips he does not mean to characterize, when he .speaks of the helms 
of the cherubim and the swords of the seraphim. It was cherubims “ with a flaming sword " 
that guarded the gates of Eden. Both orders are differently represented in the lines At a 
Solemn Music. Or he may mean that the cherubim were the more purely defensive spirits, ^ 
the seraphim more active. Their “sword "may mean “the sword of the Spirit.'* (Comp. 
Isaiah vi. 6.) 

1x3. Seraphim. “ The gre^ seraphic lords,” Paradise Lost, i 794 
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9 . 114. with luMgi diiplaud. See II PenSifOiO^ X49 ; Paerie Queene^ 1 . xi. so. 

1x6. un§xpressive. So in Lyc. 176.^ Shakspere, At You Like III. ii. 98. 

10 . 1T7. See Paradise Lost^ vii. 565 ei seq. 

1x9. See y<dt xxxvlii. 4-7. 

132 . hinges ss* support. See Faerie Queene, I. xi. 21 : 

• ** Then gin the bluftring brethren boldly threat 

To move the world from off his .steadfast henge." 

Hinge is properly something to hang anything on, a.s a hook. Comp. Dutch hengel^ a hook ; 
German, angel. The verb io hang has the form king in the Scotch dialect. 

The explanation of‘the two strong preterite forms which hang and many other 
verbs have in modern English is that origiiially one was the singular, the other the plural 
form. (See Latham.) This is ex.ictly illustrated in this line from Chaucer’s Legends 0/ Good 
Women : 

“ And thu.s by reporte was hir name yshove 
'J'InU as they 7 unxe in age, W/rr hir Jove.” 

113. Comx^. the Lat. jacere/uudamenla. Comp. FaeHe Queene: 

** And shooting in the earth casts up a mount of clay." 

a Kings xix. 3a ; Luke xix. 43. 

124. weltriug. Lyc 13 ; Paradise Lost, i. 78 ; Shelley’s In the Evganean hills. 
Aschani uses the forms •ivalter and waulter in his Scholemnsicr. Weller is radically 
connected with •suallow, waits, Latin vohfere, &c. ; perhaps also with walk, (See 
Wedgwood.) 

oozy. Lyc. 175 ; Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind. Comp. oozy hed,* Tempest, 
V. i. rST ; ** ooze of the s.alt deep," Ih. 1 . ii. 252. 

ras- If the “music of the .splicrcs "may ei’cr be heard, the poet would it now should be. 
On this mu.sic see Arcad. 62-7 : Paradise Lost, v. 618 ; Com. T12-4, 241-q, 1,021. Comp. 
At a Solemn Music, sphere-horn hamionioiis sisters Voire and Verse." Se© also 
Meixhani 0/ Venice, V. 1 . 61 : 

“ There’s not the .smallest orb which thou behold'st 
j Hut in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chcnibins," &c. 

Twelfth Ni^ht, III. i. lao ; e^ntony and Cleopatra, V. ii. 83 ; Pericles, V. i. 230. In JHudibras, 
Part II. i 617. the widow says a poet compares his mistre.ss’ \oicc to 

the music 0/ the spheres, 

So loud it de,afens mortal ears, 

As wise philosophers have thought, 

And that’s the cause wc hear it not." 

Dryden, in Ids Ode to Mrs. Anne Kil/igrew, declares that ^ 

** Thy brother-angels at thy birth 

Strung each his lyre and tuned it high, 

* 'J'hat all the people of the .sky 

Might know a poetess was born on earth , 

And then, if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the musK qfthe spher^. ‘ 
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Shelley, in hb lines To a Lady 7 vith a CMuitar\ 

** It had learnt all harmonies 
( 3 f the plains and of the skies ; . 


. • . . . . it knew 

'I'liat seldom-heard my&.tcnous sound 

Which, driven on ttssdiurnal round, 

As it floats through boundless day, 

< )ur world enkindles on its way.” 

This fancy is said to have oiiginated with Pythagoras. For a minute account .sec the last 
book of Plato's Republic. Ilie whorl of the distalF of necessity, as there described, consists of 
eight concentric whorls. These whorls represent respectively the .sun and moon, the five 
planets known to the ancients, and the fixed stars. On each whorl .sits a siren singing. 'Jlieir 
eight fanes make one exquisite ** harmony.” Milton here speaks of '' your ninefold harmony /' 
he adds a ninth sphere -the primum mobile- that swift nocturnal and diurnal rhonih ” {Para- 

dise Lost, viii. 134). See also Plato, Rep. vii. 53a Cicero, in lii.s Nature of the (iods, refers to 
the belief “ad h.irmoniam cancrc munduiu.” and ag.iin in his Refublir, vl. j8 
10 . 197. Comp. Merchant 0/ Venne^V.x. ^C^\ 

“Or any air of music touch their cars.” 

128 See Paradise Losi^ xi. 559, 

130 ofgan. Sec Paradise Lost ^ i. 708-9, xi. 560-3 , Son^/or St. Cei tlta*s Day, 
bi 07 Vt in a quasi-passive sense. So Tennyson’s Prim err : 

“ A moment while the tniinpels hhw 
lie .sees his brood about thy knee.” 


(romp, beat in that same song. 

13a. Consort. fioAta Solemn A fusii, 97; // Pemetoso, r45; Faerie Qneene, III 
i 40. (in Solemn Afusic^ 6, “concent” occurs.) Elsewhere in Milton, as always in Shak- 
spere, the W'ord occurs in its ordinary sense. 
to. See Prothal. 

135. fetch. See Smith's AfarsKs Lectures on English Language. 

age of Gold. Sec Ovid’s Afetaw. i. 89-112. < 

T36. sfeckPdt from .speck. So handle, &c. &c The le is also a diminutival termination. 
Speckled proliably may mean here variegated, fi^udy ; just as Spenser, Dryden, and PoJ>e use 
it of a serpent and of snakes ; but it may mean “ plagiie-spotted|” Comp. Horace',s “ inacii- 
losum nefas ” {Od. IV. iv. 93). 

137. sicken. Nearly alw'ays neuter in Shakspere, as here. It is transit, in Plenty 
VIIL 1 . i. 8f. 

138. mould is very commonly used by itself for the earth in the old romances, &c. See 
Piers Ploughman^ 67, ed. Skeat : “The most mischiefe on mold'xs mountyng wel faste.” 

140. Obs. Arr^elf answering to “Hell Its had not yet won a place in the 

written language. His originally served for both the masculine and neuter genders. When 
the old gender system decayed, and it became usual to decide on a word's gender by its sense ^ 
not by its form, or by some tradition of the language, then tliis his was felt to lie inadequate. 
It was .sometimes used in its place. But it was objectionable that the nominative and po.sses- 
Rive should furt differ in form. Hence arose the form Us, lliis fbrni was in Milton's time 
stniggUng for admission into the written language. He lived to see it established in it : but 
in his earlier days that event seemed dubious. From this unsettled state of things arose 
confusions tike the present. Men were not content with Am as a neuter : they did not yet 
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accqpt its. Perhaps he uses her because amongst the Latins words for lands and countries 
were feminine. Hell is, however, fern, in Anglo-Saxon. 

10. 140. Comp. Homer's Iliadt v. 6x ; Virgil's ySneid, viil. 245 ; Ovid’s Met. ii. 560 ; 
Pope's Jfa/e of the Lock, cant. v. 

142. See the Story of Astraea. 

143. Orb'd in a rainlnno, i.e. of course semi'orbed. See Piiradise Lost, vii 247 ; 

•Kev. X. I. , 

This is the reading of the 1673 edition. That of 1645 reads : 

“ The enamelled aitas of the rainbow wearing." 

144 sci. So C<»nWri«wjr,*I. ii. 27 : 

“If they set down before us, for the remu\e 
Bring up your army." 

T46. [What does stcaring mean here ?] 

147. as is radically but a contracted form of als ■= also =: all so. 

14ft. her. The Anglo-Saxon hco/on is feminine. 

11. 152. bitter cross. See Shaksperc’s 1 Henry IK f. i. 27. 

153. redeem our lass = recover what we have lo.st, as in Ruth iv. 6 ; or perhaps, les.s 
well, » ransom us lost ones. Comp. their .sight " above. Redeem has a personal object in 
Paradise Lost, iii. 281, &c. ; in iii^ 214, it means “ to pay the penalty of." 

155. ycham'd. So ycleft in L* Allegro. So in Chaucer- -y blessed, ybete, yburied, 
ybrent, ycoupled, yfalle, yfondeu, ygeten, ygicwed, yhalved, yheered (-- hatred), yshove, 
ysette, &c. &c. ; in Spenser yclad, yfraught, ybore, ymoll, &c. Thi.s ^ is a corruption of 
the part, ge, which still survives in German. Another form of this coi rupilon is 1, as in ifallcn, 
ihorsed {Roman 0/ Partefusy), iarmed, ibene been), icorve (--- carved), idigfit {— pre- 
pared), ifed, imaked {William of Palerne, ed. Skeat), &c. &c. Another, according to some 
scholars, is a, as in itgo, (Spenser has the forms ygo, ygoe) ; but the prefix in that word is 
perhap.s a corniption of of. In the very oldest stages of our language the prefix ge was not 
confined to the part,; e.g. in William of Palerne yknowe occurs as an inf. “y.shnlled" 
in Spenser’s Cohn Clout's come Home again, 62, is tlie pret. But latterly it was .so confined 
Milton therefore .shows an imperfect knovi ledge of the older language when he writ^si y-fointing 
in his Efitaph on .Shakspi’re, 

156. ’ivakefull. Here ai:tivc. See x Thess. iv, 16. 

thunder. See Max Miiller'.s Lectures on the Science of Language, first Series. 
Allowing all that i.s .said there, the root t-n may be it.self onomatopceic. 
i«;8. See Exod. xix. et set/. 

159. brake. .See note An hung, 1. 122, 

160. The aged Earth. Comp. “ the old beldam earth," i Henry IV. III. i. 3a. 

Agasi. So Will, oj Pal, (rc-cd. Skeat), 1777-8 : 

And he hem told tightly whiche tvo white beres 
Hadde gon in the gardyn and him agast maked." 

In the Faerie Queene the word occurs as a preterite : 

** He met a dwarf that seemed terrifyde 
With some late perill which he haidly past, 

^ Or other accident which him agast." 

The participial form agasted is found. The main part of the word is the Anglo*Saxon gast: 
comp. German Geist, Old English as in Pierce the Ploughmans Crede, 521, 529, 590 (ed. 
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SkcAt). There occur the forms ageued and agaud^ evidently the results of a false derivation. 
(See Wedgwood.) See x Heniy h^i. 1. 1. xad, and CkesUr Pk»ys {a^ud Hadtiwell) : 

“ The [-^ they] were so sore agased." 

And Bishop Percy’s Folio MS. iii. 154 (ed. Hales and Kumivatl): 

'* Whereatt this drc^dfull conquerour • 

Theratt was sore agazgd" 

An adjective gasi/ul occurs in the ShtF Cal., and elsewhere. 

11 . i6r. temfur. This,spelling is better than our modem way» as more significant of tilt 
channel through which the word came to us. So honour below. 

162. iht center. So Com. 383. Hamlet, H. ii. 159 : 

'* If circumstances lead roe I will find 
Where truth is hid. though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre" 

So Troilurand Cres&ida, III. ii. 1S6. 

I II “ the surface ” and “ the centre ** the necessity of using either “ his *' or “ its *' is 
avoided. Comp. Fardle 0/ Facions, 1555 : ** A certaiue sede wtiich groWeth there of the ownc 
accorde. ” (^-Z ^ud M arsh. ) 

163. session. Though in appearance so different,** assize ’’and ** session” are etymologtcally 
connected. Comp, royal, regal; French, serment, sarre%teni ; acheter, acceM^r; nalL 
native; chose, tanse; etroit, strict, &c. &c. We have also the word “sitting” in a 
cognate seii.^ with session. 

164. spread his throne. If we compare the Latin, tec turn stemere, then the original 
notion would be the same as in our phrase “ to spread a table ; ” that is, it woujd lie to deck 
the throne with fit coverings : hence, to prepare, to set his throne. We may compare 
Faerie Queene, I. xii. 13 : 

** And^l the floorc was underneath their feet 
Bespredd with costly scarlott of great name, 

On which they lowly sitt.” 

Comp. ** his [Chaos'] dark pavilion spread" {Paradise Lost, ii. 960). 

*68. TIC old Dragon. See Rei>. xii. 9. 

170. casts his usurped sway^sA if it were a net ; as in * Cor. vii. 35, &c. 

not half so far. A very common phrase in Shakspere. It has now become vulgar, 
so that a modem writer would hardly use it in a grave passage. Comp. '* nor nothing near,” 
in Spenser’s Prothal. ; ** something like,'*// Penserose, 173. * 

171. voroth. Wrath ip 1645 Ed. The form** wroth” is the substantive in Shakspere's 
Merchant ef Venice, II. ix. 78 : 

** ri keep my oath 
Patiently to bear my wrothP 

173. Swindges « swings about, agitates violently. Comp. Faerie Queene, I. xi, 33 1 
*‘ His hideous tayle'then hurled he about." 

Cbmp also /A *36: 

** The scorching flame sore swinged all his foce.** 

^ Our verb swing is cognate with the Carman sekwingen, &c. Srhinge in the sense of to bcat» 
to strike ('* an act that is done with a swinging movement "—Wedgwood), occurs frequently ig 
Old English (as in Measure/or Measure, V. L 130), and still survives in the Konh English 

Q 
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dialects. It is associated by CotRrave with “ beat, lamine, bcthwocke." See Havelok (re-ed. 
Skeat), and the Mariage of Witt aud Wisdofne, 1 579 {apitd Halliwcll) : 

** O the passion of God ! so I shalbe swinged; 

So my tjones shalbe bang’d ! 

The poredge pot is stolne ; what, Lob, 1 say, 

^ Gome away and be hang'd." 

For the word in our text comp. Waller’s Her tail’s impetuous sivinge.*^ 

11 . 172. /lornwe. So “sorrow” in Lycid. 166; and “vires "and “potentia,” Virg. Mn. 
i. 6C4 

font Jed — consisting of folds, spiral. So mirrored in Adonais. 

173. Comp. Paradise Rrgaifted^ i. 454-64. That the oracles ceased at and fiom the 
birth of Christ was a very general belief ; but it was baseless. “ Tacitus, Philo.stratus, 
Lucian, .Strabo, Juvenal, Suetoniu.s, Martial, Statius, Pliny the Younger, &c. &c., have 
incidentnlly mentioned oracular responses as exisUng in their own days.” “ Macrobiii.s, in the 
reigns of Arc.idius and Uonorius, speaks of the * Sortes Antiante' in words whicli distinctly 
prove th.atthey were consulted as oracles in hLs time.” (Sec OlcmH Hciences^ a volume of the 
Encyri Metrop.) 

174. See the scene described in the Ijeginning of the sixth book of the ^neid. 

176. Jrom his shrine, Cuntp. iKsch. Choeph. 497 (ed. I’aley) : 

^iiXXcn d* Mr tt7ui/ai diKTvov, 
riiV in fivOuv NXoxrr^pa ewCovree Xti'Oif. 

Ibeoc. vi. ]8 : xai tuv uirti 7pappar ntvtl XiBov. So, as Paley notes, the Greeks said, 
“ 'Vhc men out of the city tied," incaniug, “ 'I’he men who were in the city fled out of it." See 
Jeir.s tireek Gr. § 647, 

178. hollow shreik^ i.e. urisubstantiai, unreal, ghost-like, evanescent shriek ; the shriek 
of one who i.s .so. Comp. holltnu fiend,” Twelfth Ntght^ 111 . iv. 101 ; “He will look as 
holltno as a ghost," King John^ III. iv. 84 ; and the phrase** hollow laugh.” Or the word may 
refer to “ the dull sound of hollow things " (Wedgwood). Kilian, in his Ktynwl. Tent Ling. 
glosses holle stemme as “ vox fusca, non clara,”- a hiusky (as we should say), not clear voice. 
Comp. “ his hollow whistling in the le.avcs” of “ the southern win^,” r Henry IV. V. i. 5. The 
former Sen.se seems preferable. 

Delphos. Milton prefers this form to the more Delphi. See Paradise 

Regained^ i. 458. Sliakspere, too, uses Helphos, (See Winter's Tale.) It was the mediaeval 
form, 

steep if Delphos. Comp. ** Delphian cliff,” Paradise Eostf i. 517. Gray has 
atlopted this phrase, as so many others of Milton’s. Sec his Progress of Poesy ^ 1 . 66. Delphi 
1.1 y at the foot of the .southern uplands of Parnassus, which end “ in a precipitous cliff, 2,cxx> 
feet high, rising to a double peak, named the Phajdrbdcs, from their ‘glittering’ appearance 
as they faced the rays of the .sun.” (See Smith's Ancient Geography.) 

“ The oracle was consulted by Julian, but w'as finally suppre.sscd by Theodosius." 
(Dr. Smith’s Diet. Geog.) 

179. nightly -=^ nocturnal. Comp. II Penserosoy 84; Arcad. 48, &c. So generally in 
Shakspere. In modern English the word generally means ** night by night,” as in Cowper’t 
Lines on the Receipt of my MotheVs PicturOf &c. 

180. pale-ey'd. Comp. Romeo and fnliel^ III. v. 19, 20 ; 

** I’ll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 

’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow.” 

Shakspere uses ** pale-faced,” ** pale-visaged.” Or, better, eye m.ay be used in its precise 
sense. Comp. Henry V IV. ii, 47, where Grandpre, in his description of the English “jades,” 
sqpeaks of 

“ 'Ihe gum down-roping from ^\d\x pale-dead eyes.** 
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11 . i8o. [How would you explain they><w f) 

1 -J. 181. [To what part of speech does i>’re here belong fj 

See Spenser’s S/t4r^. Cal. for May, note, where a (juotntion is made from 
Lavalenis' treatise, rtV Lemurtfius, then newly translated into English (Warton), Lavalcrus 
derived the story there quoted from him from Plutarch's “ l>ooke rrastf/ji 

183. For the language comp. Matt. ii. 18. 

poplar pale. Comp. Horace's “pinus ipgi-ns * 

x%ti. parting^. Comp. ” and ** partiuj^ 'omV* in Gray’s Klegy. In (»M 

l''nglish, //(r^oocuis very commonly in the sense of our depart. 

Gettius Sec 11 Pemeroso. 154. * 

sent = tlisinissed, 

187. JJtytvre-iaivo7> n tresses torn. ITiis Ls a favoiuitc arrangement of words with 
Milton. See “beckoning shadow.s dire," “every .alley green," “ thick and gloomy shadows 
damp," is!c ^cc. 

iS8. twilight. Comp “twilight Krove.s" (//yV//jre*n»w, 133), 
the nimphs, See ll Penserosot 137-8. 

i8g. The words ift consecrated earth refer to the lemnrcs; on the holy hearth^ 
to the Lars. 

consecrated m.ade “sacer.” See Herat e's Sat. 1 viii. 13. Oiclli quotes in his 
note the in^cripLion " l 3 is Manibus locus consecralus," 

iqr. I.emures frequently denotes spertres, goblins; but in Ovid - who, as has been 
already said, was .\ favourite writer with Milton - it is used convcrtibly with .Manes. .See 
Class. Diet 

192. [How would you parse round here?] 

194. quaint nice, exact, J<:c Mmh Ado ahottt Nothing. 1 IT. iv. 82 ; “ But fora fine, 
quaint, graceful, .and excellent Kishion, youis is worth ten oit’t." 

195. See Virg. Georg, i. 480. 

igp). forgoes. The “for" here 5-- the “for" of A^-bcar, for^hCi. /o}%eX, forjfwe. 
fot^Ve./orsvte.xr Comp German ver. 

Comp. Virg ..'Kueid, ii. 351, 

197. With the catalogue of deities which here follow-, comp. Paradise Lost, i 376-521. 
Peor. See Numb, xxv 18, xxxi. j6 ; fosh. xxii. 17. It w.’is one of the titles of 

Baal, “the supreme male divinity of the Phoenician and Canaanitish nations, a.s Ashtoreih 
was their supreme female divinity " (see Smith’s Smaller liibl. Dict)-^\\vx\ is, it expressed 
one of the modifications of B.sal's deity. Comp. BaaLberith ijudgrs viii 33), Baal-iehuh 
(2 Kings i. 2j. But in Paradise Lost. i. 412, Pcot is said to I>c the “ other uamc" of Cheiuos. 

Baalim. 'I’hat is, Baal in all Im various modifications. See preceding note. 
Comp, the various titles that were given to Jupiter by the L.atins. to Zeus by the Greeks. 

198. temples dim. He uses “ dim ” here in a less favourable sense than in tl Penseroso, 
ifio. See Paradise Lost. i. 457-66, and Samson Agonistes, passim. 

199. Dagon wa.s the national god of the Pliilisttncs. See Dictiomiry 0/ the Bthh ; 
a’so T Sam v. 

20a Mooned Asktaroth. See DicUonary of ike Bible. Tt w'ould seem more correct to 
identify this goddess with the planet Venus rather than the Moon. She was the Assyrian 
Iskiar. Greek and Roman Astarle. Certainly her worship was eventually identified with 
that of Venus. 

30 X. dotA. Comp, the position of tills word in Twelfth Night. V. i. 256 ; 

“If nothing let.s to make us h.'ippy both. 

But this my mascultne-usurp'd attire, ” &c. 

Selden says she was called “regina coeli,” and “ mater dciim ” \De ttiis SyrUt\ 

203, Hamitton. See Class. Diet. s. v. Ammon.. He was “originally .in iCthiopianor 

Q a 
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Lylnan, afterwards an Egyptian, deity.” His primitive function seems to have been to 
protect the flocks. He was variously represented as a ram, a.s a man with a ram's head, as a 
man with a ram's horns. Tiic great seats of his worship were Meroe, Thebes, Ammonium. 

12 . 303, shrinks, .See LycUt 133. 

304. TVirtW/as Tainmus ; properly “the Tammiiz.” See viii. 14; Parodist 

Losif i. 446*-57. Tatutnuz has Ijeen identifled with Adonis : “ The worship of Adoni-S which 
111 later times was spread over nearly all the countries round the Mediterranean, was, as the 
story itself suflicieiitly indicates, of Asiatic or, more especially, of Phoenician origin. I'hence 
it was transfcrreil to A.ssyria, Egypt, Greece, and even to Italy, though of course with 
various riioclifloalioiis." See Class. Dkt, The death of Adonis, and Aphrodite's grief over it, 
are frcipiently mentioned by the poets, both aiicieiil and modern. Bion wrote a dirge on the 
subject <)\id tfcIN the Mory in the tenth book of his Metam, &c. &c. Shelley, weeping 
ovtT ihc LiJiiimely fate of a young poet, killed, as he believed, by the stroke of a ruffian 
writer, thought of Adonis, and called his in mtmoriam poem Adonais. See Jntrod. to 
Adontiis 

Tyiian maids. In Paradise Lost, l.c. “ Syrian damsels.” 

205 Moloch Molech. See Bible Diet, Moloch is represented as flying from his 
worshippers in the very midst of one of the services in his honour. “ In Sandys’ Travels, p. 186, 
cd. 1615, fol a popular Ixiuk in Milton’s time, is a description of the sacrifices and image of 
Moloch, exactly corresponding with this pa.ssagc and Paradise Lost^ i. 392*6.'' (WartOn.) 

206. In shadinas dred. Comp. Paradise Lest, I 403-5 : 

“ And made his^rwe 

' The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna cMll'd, the type of hell.” 

207. “According to Jewish tradition, the image of Molech was of brass, hollow wUhin, 
and was situated without Jerusalem." 

burning is here what would bo in Greek a present participle passive— so in such 
phrases as “the house is burning," “I saw it burning.” Etymologically, the w'ord is not.! 
participle at .dl, though it looks like an impeifccc participle. It is, in fact, an old verbal 
siiUsiuntivc, the preposition which once governed it having dropjicd out. In our older English 
writers, as still in thb various dialects of the country, this preposition is frequently found. 
Sec 1 Pet. iii. 20, “ while the ark was a preparing,” &c. &c. This a is a corruption of on. See 
t.'Iuuu'cr ; 

“ On hontyng be they riden.". 

(Comp olive =:: on live, &c.) For the -«yr. a very common A. S. substantival termination was 
-ling or -ing, as huntung, roa^nng, halgung, Uohiiftg, barming, &c. &c. The -ungwas subse- 
quently corrupted into dttg. 'llie dug is often added to words that are themselves of Norman- 
French or Latin origin: e.g. preparing, &c. The identity of termination with that of our 
imperfect v^rtioiple (itself a corruption from 'onde or •ende), added to the loss of the prepo- 
.sition, and consequent danger of confusion, has led to the introduction of a cumbrous phrase, 
conristing of '* being " followed by the perfect participle, ns “ the house was being buik.” 
* But in many writerjs, and in many particular usages* the old form of expression still 
4,' liugcra. > 

nil may be parsed as an adverb qualifying the adjectival phrase of blackest hue. 
Sec Proikai. 613. _ 

ao8. Comp. Panuiise Lost, i. 394. v 

009. grisly is Cognate with the German grasslich « frightful. The word is used by 
* Chaucqir, often by Spenser, &c See Paradise Lost, i. 670; ii. 704: “the grisly tenour," 
where rither the original force of the word is unknown or forgotten, or the phrase is (auto* 
logicaL In iv. 831, occurs again “ the ^sly King." 

a«t. brutish here of form and rather than, or as well as, of kind and nature. 
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13 ail. On the gods of £g3rpt, see Juvenal's fifteenth Satire, on uhicli pas!»age 
Ma3ror quotes Cic. Tusc. 78 ; Herod, ii. 60 ; Lucian dg S/Utr. 14. " The basis of the 
religion was Nigritian Fetishism, the lowest kind of natiire worshi|>." {Dkt. Bib.) 
as fast. The correlative phrase is omitted, as in fl Pfnsereso^ 44. , 
aza. Jsis. See Class. Diet. She was originally the Egyptkin Earth goddess, the wife 
of Osiris, and irtother of Horus ; subsequently she was worshipped as the goddess of the 
moon, and identified with lo (Juv. vi, 536); aiBO,«shc was identified with Demetcr, as Osirifi 
with Dionysus. Those initiated in her mysteries wore in the public processions masks 
representing the heads of dogs. 

Oms, or lIo*nts, the Egyptian god of the sun. 
the dog Anuhis. Comp. Virg. Ataeidt viii. 6 q8 : ^ 

** Omnigenfimque defim monstra, et latrotof Anubis, 

• ■ Contra Neptunum et Venerem contraque Minervam 

Tela tenent.” 

Minucius Felix (ax) calls him ** CynocephaJus." Juv. xV. 8 ; Whole towns worship the dog." 
“ Hence the oath of Socrates : /lei t«i» eiva rhv Alytfwrintv Plat. Carg. p. 48*, R" 
(Mayor.) 

13 . 213. Osiris here, as in Juv. viii. 99, stsmds for Apis, inas^ch a.s their godheads were in 
course of time identified. Apis was represented by a bull, i^ich wax kept with the utmost 
rare at Memphis. When one bull died, or having been worshipped fora certain period was 
put to death, another was searched for which should fulfil the necessary conditions of colour 
and marks. When he was found, there was great joy. See Juv. I.c., and Mayor’s quotations 
from Athenagnras and Minucias Felix. In Hi. 27*^ Herodotus relates how (jambyses 
mocked and slew this deity, and in the following chapters what came of that ferocious act of 
impiety. 

217. his sacred chest =» nvorehipt ark. There Is a sketch of an Egyptian ark in 
Ancieni Egyptinns. Otaiicer uses for coffin. 

a 18. shroud. Etymologically »=■ "what is cut up’* (Bosworth), and so a garment. So 
generally a covering, and then a shelter, a hiding-place. See Paradise Lost^ X. 1068 : 

** The winds 

Blow moist and keen 

....... which bids us seek 

Some better shroud,'* 

So Tempest, II. ii. 943 *. 3 Neury VJ. HI. i. i ; Lovds Labour Lost, IV. iii. 479. “ My sable 
shroud,’’ in Lyc. 2a « ray coffin. 

0^90. sabie-sioled. ftvavaoroKov. tm stole \ti II ^enseroso, 

993. eyn. So Shakspere, Antony and Cleop^ra, II. vil 121 : " Ptumpy Bacchus, with 
pink eyne." The n represents an old plural infiexion. In Chaucer we have eyen and 
iyghen; elsewhere been, fan, shoon, iatnbren, sustren {Piers PiOHilkfnaH), &c. This inflexion 
still survives, or is traceable, tp oxen, children, brethren, kine, swine ; also in welkin, chicken 
(sec Trench’s English Past and Presenf), whtdi, though pow used as singulars, arc really 
(dural. 

994. beside. In modem English we prefer the form bostdee. So we say "sometimes*' 
for ** occasionally," in which sense " sometime ” was once frequently used. 

all the gods beside all the other gods. Beside here holds an adjectival relation 

to the gods. 

926, Typhon. See Class. DieL 

997. Comp. Hcratlcs* feat while yet in his cradle, descHbed by Theomtqi in his* 
Herakliskut. 

93X. Comix Midsummer HighPt Dream,Til. ii. 379^7 ; Paradise RegninedM- 42^8. 
orient. Mr. Keightley refers to Peeradise Last, L 546. 
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18. 334. his sevtralt gfwpc. So Much Ado about Nothings V. iii. 29. //is several -= his 
partitulari his own, his respecltvc. In in6dem English several generally =3 various, divers, 
and hence is joined only with a plural noun. Etymologically several = serrate. 

his ^ its. See above. 1. 106. 

335. Comp. Pamdhe I^ost^ i. 781-8. 

h'ayes - Fies. The Italian form^^i^ points to a derivation {vom/atttm. On the 
various meanings of the wordy3i*V> ox/aery^ see Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, 

236. the night-steeds. Statius speaks of “ Night ’.s horses" {Theh. ii. 60) ; Shakspere of 
“Night’s swift dragons" {^Midsummer NighFs Dream, Til. ii. 379). In // I^enseroso, Milton 
speaks of (Jynlhia’s “ dragon yoke." 

moon-lffdd. Sec Paradise Lost, i. 784. 

maze -- intric.itc dance : elsewhere, of the tangles of a forest, as in Paradise 
Regained, ii. 246 ; Com. 181. 

240. See 1. 19. 

youngest teemed ■= last born. 

341. That is, had taken up her station ; no longer moves. 

242. Comp. Matt. xxv. ; Souftet to a Virtuous Vb mg Lady, 

244. bright-harnessed. Ilarnei^s. now used of the gear of horses, in older English 
signifie<) nien’s nimour. .Seej||Prtm<f/»r Lost, vii. 202 ; Macbeth, V. v. 52 : 

“ At least we'll die with harness on our Ixick." 

“ Ifaruessed masque," King yohu, V. ii. 132. Exod. xiii. 28. 

244. Comp. Sonnet on his Blindness i 

' “ They also serve who only stand and wait." 


L’Al.LEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO. 

INTROPt’CTION. 

L'ALi.ncRO and Ii. Pbnseroso, to be properly understood, must be read together. The 
likings and tastes expressed are meant to be contrasted. 'I'hc one poem is the counterpart of 
the oibet. 'Ihe one celebrates the charms of “ Mirth; ” the other those of Melancholy.” 
Tlic advocate of Mirth bids Melancholy begone to the realm of Darkness, bids " heart*easing 
Mirth ” come to him with a retinue of kindred spirits ; he would lain hear the lark singing 
and enjoy all other cheery si^us and sounds of the bright morning-time ; he would be present 
at Ihe merrymakings of the village and listen to its marvellous tales ; he rejoices in the hfe of 
the town— in all its gay gatherings ; he goes to see great comedies acted ; above all things 
ho would he surrounded by the sweet singing of exquisite verses. On the other liaml, the 
melanrholic man will not allow “ yain deluding joys ” to be near him ; he bids M'^lancholy hail, 
and she is to bring with her a fitting company ; his pleasure is in the song of the nightingale, 
in walks beneath the moon, in the sounds and in the quiet proper to the night, in calm studies 
through its watches— re.adings of philosophy, of poetry, of high romances ; the night is the 
season he loves; when it must end, let the daybreak be cloudy and min-dripping ; when the 
sun at last will shine out, let some undisturbed grove screen him from its^kue ; there let him 
slumber, to w.ike with .sweet music in his ears : let him ofttimes pace some old Gothic 
*cathedi:^i and listen to rich anthems ; at the end, let him pass away his years in some peaceful 
hermitage, still gathering wisdom. 

This meagre outline of the two poems should be careAilly filled in. Observe who are to be 
the companions of Mirth, who of Melancholy ; wliat kind of music suits either ^speaker : in 
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what different ways Orpheus is mentioned ; how one man looks on to the end. the other’s 
sight is shorter : what diverse daybreakings are preferred; what diverse kinds of literatinc. 
and how the one of these is to be communicated orally, the other through no living medium, 
but through books ; how various are the tastes described with regard to natund scenery, lb 
these many other observations might be addeil 

It is evident, if these two poems arc carefully examined, that the respective characteristics 
of the speakers are by no means what we shouj^ call mirthful and melancholic. I’herc is 
nothing mirthful in our sense of the word in a wide landscape ; there Is nothing melancholy in 
reading Chaucer. The two characters arc, perhap*,, most sharply dislingui.shed in rospeU of 
sociality, llie one is eminently social: he delights to associate with the “kindly ran; of 
men.” The other likes belter to be left with his own thoughts, with no human intriisioit 
T’he one is light-hearted ; the other not of a sad but rathcr^f a grave spirit. The eyes of 
the one look outward, and brighten at the .sight of the fair im.iges of nature ; the eyes of tlic 
other rather look inward, at tho fme forms vrhich the mind can present. I’here arc several 
points in common between J 1 Peicscroso and Jacques in Ax yon JJke Ji; but Jacques' melan- 
choly is dashed with a certain cynicism not to be found in the cluiracter sketched by Miltun. 
Perhaps Milton felt that no two English words he a>uld think of would serve him its titles, and 
therefore adopted the Itdian words by which the poems are known. I'hcre can be little dotibi 
PS to which of the two characters he portr.iy.s was after his own heart He portrays L'Allcgro 
with much skill and exceficncc ; but he ciimot feign with him t||r synijjathy he genuinely feels 
with the other ; into his portrait of 11 Penseroso he throws himself, so to spc.ik, with all lii.s 
soul. He is indeed not altogether at home in the poem describing the former: he distin- 
guishes the sweet-briar from the eglantine, whereas they were one and the same ; larks do 
not visit even poets* windows to .say good morrow, but rather “ singing ever soar and soaring 
ever sing he had never seen, it is believed, barren breivsted mountains ; and generally wc 
think that the wings of his Mirth arc somewhat consliained in their flight. But in the other 
poem his whole nature appears, 1'hc limits in point of length, previously sufficing, are now 
exceeded. He c.innot content himself with so brief a description of his “ Melancholy” as of 
“ Mirth.” He :;fers no less than thrice to music, hU darling delight. He refers, at length, 
to the .Studies that were always for Jiim of supreme interest—amongst them to the works of 
Spenser, whom, as he told Drydcn, he regarded as Itis poetical father — thus ilkislniting well 
the line in one of his letters to l^eodati, 

“Totum rapiunt libri me, mc.i vita, libri.” 

He is charmed by the nightingale, to which bird On another occasion he addressed a sonnet. 
He gives several hints which he afterwards expanded in his greater works. And he pro- 
pi^scs as the close of Pcnscroso’s life that which lie ever ^spired after as the glorious 
maturity of his own— 4 hat lie should 

** Attain 

To something like prophetic strain : ’* 

for it was a poet of the Hebrew sort-«-a tw/cr— that Milton wa.s amUtions to lie. 

It seems pretty certain that the.se two poems Were written after Milton had left Cambridge, 
during his six years' residence at his father’s house at Horton, in Buckinghamshire — that is, 
between 163a and 1638. They were probably written in some earlier year of this period, for 
in LycidaSs which was composed in 1637, he speaks as one that only writes poetry umler the 
compulsion of "hitter constraint and sad occasion dear.*' It appears likely they were 
written before Comusy which was acted at Ludlow Castle in 1(134. to connect these piece* 
of national literature with our national history, they were in all probability writtdh in the 
earlier part of the period when Charles I. attempted the fatal experiment of goveroiog 
without a parliament. 
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There can be little doubt that Milton drew some suggestions for the loading idea of 
his two poems from Burton's Anatomy^ Melancholy, and from a song in the play of The 
Nice Valour. In the “ Author's Abstract of Melancholy^" certain verses prefixed to Burton's 
work, pros and cons with regard to melancholy are alternately stated. The song in The 
Nico Valour, a play composed by Fletcher and some unknown person, b as follows * 

'* Hence, all you vain delights, 

* As short as are the ftights. 

Wherein you spend your folly I . 

There's nought in this life sweet. 

If man were wise to see't. 

But only melancholy ; 

Oh, sweetest melancholy I 

" Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fasten’d to tlie ground, 

A tongue chain'd up, without a M>und 1 

*' Fountain-heads, and pathless groves, 

Plaq|||which pale passion loves I 
Moomght walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls ! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon : 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley ; 

% Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.” 

The Nice Valour was not printed till 1647, two years after VAllegiv and II Peneeroso 
were printed, many years after they had been written ; but this song had probably been 
composed and known very many years before the appearance of the play in which it was 
inserted. It is said to have been written by Beaumont, Fletcher’s great co- worker, who 
died in the same year as Shakspere, 1616. 

Perhaps 1 1 PenserSo was written first. Fletcher’s poem suggested it, and then the counter- 
part was written. ** Not unseen," in U Allegro, must have been written after the *' unseen" 
pf H PcHseroso, 


L’ALLEGRO. 

• ' . « 

14. t. Hence. Id a similar verbal manner are used “away,” “down," "out," “up," 

•* forward." &c. The verb is in fact absorbed into the adverb. 

3. This amour is Milton's own invention. In Qteciau mythology, Erebus Is the spouse 
of Night, and, by her, father of iEther and Hemera : the dog Cerberus has no.ofispring. Not 
that Milton makes a blunder. He is altering the old story consciously. Here, as elsewhere, 
he modifies the ancient mythology after bis pleasure, with the same independence and right ot 
variation as mark the treatment of it by the <dd Greek poets. He was one of those poets m 
spirit, and claimed for himself the same UiSMicc. He not only modifies the ckwsical tales ; he 
sometimes mythologizes on his own account. Comp, below, 11. ^8-24. 

Ceiierus. Sec Class. Did* ^ ^ ^ * j* 

, 3. In some such cave as Cerbems* own, Which, according to VitgU, feced the landing 

place of spirits on the further bank of the Styx, When iEneas stei^d ashore, the monster 
made the nether realms ring again with his " three-mouthed barking : " 

“ Adverso recubans immams m antro."—/4f«. vi. 4 ifi. 
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14 . 4 . sMa/es. Com. toj. Corfip. Virg. jEn. vL aBj. 

S- uncouth cell Elsewhere Milton speaks of ** the Mneouth swain ** {.Lyc. 186) : ** a 
voyage uncouth** {Paraduc Lost^ v 98) ; *' this uncouth dream," Radically, uncouth s un- 
known. Couth or couthe or cowtbe occurs as a pres., as a pret., and as a port As a pres, it 
has in Piers Ploughman^ Ed. Skeat, v. i8r, a causative force : * 

** I couth it in owre cloistre, that al owre couent wote it." , 

• 

As a pret. we still retain it in our could. (Comp. Lyetdns : ** he know himse|r. to sing " = he 
could sing.) As a part, in Sir Cawayue ond the Green Knight^ Ed Morris, 1490, &c. 
Strictly it is the pret. of Ang.-Sax. cummou; see note on wontt Protkal, 139. Uncouth sur- 
vives in Lowland Scotch as " unco'." 

6 . brooding: not literally so, as in Paradise Lost^ L Si, or it would be her^ not his, 
Jealous wings : but as it were in a brooding, 1.^. overoovering, attitude. So imuho in Latin, 
as jEh. i. 89 ; ** Ponto nox incubat atra id. 6zo: *' Qui divhiis soli incuhuere repertis " 
Tihere is another secondary meaning the word sometimes lias, viz. to meditate or ponder 
mischievously or sullenly. Except when used literally U has seldom or never a good sense. 

his. See note on Hymn Nat. xod Probably in using **his** with reference to 
Parknes.s he ha.s in mind the classical Erebus. 

7. Sec 3 Henry Vi. UI. ii. 40; 

** Came he right now to sing a raven's note, 

Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers," &c. 

Afacb. 1 V. 40 : Tit. Andr. 11. iil 97 : Spenser's Shep. Cal. June, 1. 33 : 

Here no uight-ravenes lodge, more black than pitche." ^ 

8. ebon = “black as ebony" {tovds Labour Lost^ TV. iii. 247). So “amber hair," 
Levds Labour Lost, IV. iii. 86 ; “raven locks," “eagle eye,” ftc. 

9 low-brotdd lochs = beetle-browed, overhanging. 
ragged. See Isaiah ii. ai. 

10. darh Cimmerian. Milton's earlier style is occasionally not altogether free from 
tautology. Sec Ovid's Met. xi. 59a : “ £st prope Cimmerios longo sfcessu moiis 

cavus." Warton quotes from one of Milton's Prolusiones: “ Dignus Cimmeriis occlusus 
teiiebris longam et perosam vitam transigat." See Flom. Qd. xi. 14 : Tibutt. IV. i. 65. 

IS. yeleap'd. See note on ychain’d, Hynm Nat. X35. See Lovds Labour Lost, L I 
943 : “ It Is yeleped thy park ; ” and V. ii. 603 : 

“ J udai I am, yeliped Maccabaeua" 

where Dumain puns : • , 

“ Judas Maccabarus dipt is plain Judas." Vz 

Clepe occurs in various forms in Chaucer, and in Spenser. Palsgrave has, "I dope, 1 call, 
je hnysche ; this lerme is farre Northeme/' This verb is still used by boys at play in the 
Eastern counties, who “ claps the sides at a game." (Ilalliwdl ) The wo^ survives also 
in the Scotch elep^ and, as some think, in the English cA^-trap. 

14. at a birth. At which is but a corruption of one, here has its' full etsmologlcal force, 
as in many current phnues : “ one at a time,^ *’ a shilling a [on] piece," 8^ 

ilie most common account makes the (^aces daughters of Zeus, by U'hom is not 
agreed Another derives them from Apollo, by either dSgIc or Emtiiithie. Lasdy, there is the 
account here adopted by Milton, vdiieh Is said to be given only by Sendus in a comment 
tSAjEn. L 79a 

27. som soger, so for as is known, ss Milton's seif. Some late editions read ''sages," 
corruptly. 

ConjpL Soph. CEd Tyr. vxfL 
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14 . jZ. frolick. flercanacljcctivc, V. i. 394: "Wc fairies 

, . . now arc frolick** Com. 59 : “ Ripe and fnlick of his full-grown age.” So Tennyson's 
Ulysses, *' with a frolic welcome.'* At the close of the seventeenth century it was commonly 
used, as it now is, as a substantive. A second adjective was presently formed from it — ^frolic- 
some. (Comp, gamesome.) Shakspere, Spenser, and others use it also as a verb, as it is 
still used. The word is of course radically the same w ith the German/^/* AVA. Indeed the fact 
* of its not occurring in Ang.-Sax. and its f<|rm iuiggcst, that it is simply^roA/icA imported into 
English, the representing the gtitturai. The term Ik is not uncommon in Ang.-Sax., as 
g^astlic (comp. Oerman geistlkh), but in later English it is generally softened away into ly : 
thu&gasllk becomes ghastly, nihilic nightly, &c. 

ao. n Maying. This is a corruption of on. See note on Hytnn Nai. 1 . 307. So in 
a dy'iig,'* Luke viii. 42 ; ShaXspere's Richard //. II. i. 90 ; “a fishing,” yohn xxl 3. In the 
words ttlt 7 fe, ahfi, afart, aslant, abroad, away] aground, the prep, and its noun are fused 
together, as also in the wholly or partly obsolete word.s abed, c^fire, afoot, athirst, acold, 
atool, aflame, agape. * 

Maying. See Chaucer's Tale; Herrick*s Hesperides, passim, &c. For 

some account of the old May-day customs sec Ellis’s Brand* s Popular Ant. Warton well 
refers to lien Jonson’s Masque at Sir W. Cornwallis* house at Highgatc, J604. 

(What is the force of once here ? Whai other forces has it ?] 

21. (What IS meant here by there f] < 

ca. Sec Tamiug 0/ the Shreut, II. i. 173 : 

“ I’ll say she looks as clear 
As morning rases newly wash’d in dew.'* 

S4 (Explain the so here ] 

bmksom. Tl\i.s word is here, as many a time since, used somewhat vaguely. It is 
the Ang.-Sax. boesum, .and means radically Imo-same, flexible, pliant ; German, beugsam, 
diegsam. Then it means yielding, and so obedient, in which senses it is frcqucully used by 
Chaucer and our older writers. Thus, Spenser, Kzew of the State qf Irelafui: '‘Thinking 
thereby to make them the mor#* tractable and buxom to his govcrninent.” “ In an old form of 
marriage used before the Reformation the bride promised to be obedient and buxom in bed 
.and board.” (Johntl^h.) See other instances in Trcncli’s Sel Gloss. See also IVill Pal. £d. 
Skeat, S943 : 

“ The proddest of them alle 
Schul be buxum at your wilKs.” 

In the Vision of Piers Ploughman is found unbuxome for disobedient. Sec also Faerie 
Qtta'ne, I. xi. 37 : 

“ Then gan he lossc aloft his stretched iraine. 

And therewith scourge the bnxome airc so sqro, 

That to his force to yieWen it wa.s fsunc.” 

(V/hich phrase occurs also in Paradise Ltmt, ii. 842 *7° 5 conii>. Horace’s ** sedentem 

atJra,” Sat. II. li. 13.) Faerie Queene, III. it. 33: 

“ Imperious Love 

. tyraiinizeth in the bitter smarts 
Of them that to him buxotne arc and prone.” 

Perhap.s because obedience was in the old days considered the great charm of a woman (ace 
Taming of the Shreio), the word came to be used in a general complimentary sense. Gower, 
• in Shaksperc’s Per. I, i. 03, speaks of 

” A female heir 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face 
Ac heaven had lent her all his grace ; ** 
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from which passage probably Milton borrow*, here. Other old forms of the wor J arc bugh- 
soin, bousom. Buxumness is used for obedience in Piers Phuskman, and eJNewherc. 

14 . 24. debonair^ Stc Faerie Qtteene^ 1 . ii. a^: 

“ Was never Prince so mccke .and dehonatn'^'* 
and elsewhere. In the Bake of Curtasye^ iqj (Ed. iMirnivatl), there is the form boner: 

“ Gyf hym boner wordys on Ciyrc manerc." 

25. Haste thee. So “llic thee,” **lic thcc down,'* "fare thee wtII," &c. In these 
and all such phrases the pronoun is the ethic d.it, as 111 " he plucked me ope his doubict/’ iks.,. 
Compare " I followed me close,” x Henry IV. 11 . iv. 240. " 1 have writ me here .a letter," 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 1 . iii. 65, &c. See Fiedhr and Sach's GrawM. Hn^. ii. 265. 
So Chaucer’s Cant. T. 141078 : 

’Hiese rioltourcs ihrc 
Were set Mm in a tavern for to drinkc. " 

Piers Ploughman, Ed. Skeat, Prol. 7 : 

“ I w’as wery forwardred, and went me to rcstc. ” 

% 

Bowie quotes from Buchanan : 

** Vos ad«^.te riirsui 
Risii-s, Blandttta;, Proracitates, 

Lusus, NcquititC, Farctia:que 
Joci Deliciaquc et Illccebr4»." 

Comp. iStat Sytv. IT. vii. 

a6. Jollity. Sec Coin. T02-4. 

27. Quifs. Sccj 4 le.r. and Camp. .aimdNarc.s; 

" Ps. Why wh.at'sa^«i>? 

" Ma. Wc great girders call it a short saying of a sharp wit, with a bitter 
sense in a sweet word." 

Tnoo Gentlemen of Verona, IV. ii. 12: ds Vou Like It, V. iv, 79. Gifi^nc called .\ satirical 
tract he wrote on the affectations of the fine gentlemen of his lime "A Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier.” The word occurs also as a verb. Sec Janna Linguarum, Kd. 1(567, S 91ft: ** Be 
at other men; and if by way of discourse thou comest out with any 
them be witty jests (squibs), not scoffing laimi.s : glance at (allude) hut do 
not gird," where the margin gives for "gird” ** quip, twitch, carp." Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, VI. vii. 44, where Scorn, ^ 

" Having in his hand a whip. 

Her therewith yirks, and still, when she complaincs. 

The more he laughes, and does her closely quip 
To see her sore lament and bite her tender lip,” 

It is perhaps ciymologicany but another form of whip. Comp quii-k, twit. 

cranks. In Shakspere’s Coriolanus, I. i. i4r, this word is used for winding passages. 
In the Faerie Queene, VII. vii. 52, Mutability, speaking of certain planets, says : 

" .So many turning cranks these have, so many Crookes." 

Milton speaks of " the ways of the I^rd ** as " straight and faithful," " not full of cranks 
and contradictions.” Here it seems to mean turnings, inversions, distortions of what is said : 
e.g. puns, designed misconstructions, delibemte crooked answers. Comp, the Clown’s remark 
in Twelfth Night, III. I 13 : “ A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit : how quickly 
the wrong side may be turned outward." 


not a ileer^g jiber 
pleasant matter, let 
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U. 26. Warton quotes from Durton's j 4 Ma/. Mel. : 

** With becks and nods he first began 
To try the wencVs mind ; 

■ With becks, and nods, and smites again 
No answer did he find.*’ 

wrentkui smiles. The faces o 4 the personified Smiles are all lined and puckered 
with laughing. Contrast wrinkled cart. Both joy and grief furrow the face, but these 
furrows are spoken of in very different teims. 

29. Itehe. Sec Clasr. Diet. 

30 love to live =«■• arc wont to live. " So anto in I^tin, in Greek. 

33. Comp. Shakspere’s CymteHne, 1 . vi. 67 : 

** Whilc.s the joUy Briton— 

Vour lord, I mean— laughs from's freo^ngs, cries * O. 

Can tny sides hold to thuik,' " &c. 

Midsnmmer NigkCs Dream. II. L 55, 

33. triy it. In Cymbeline. to map k, to prihcc it ; and elsewhere, to go it, to drop it, 
dance it (" dance it trippingly,*’ Midsummer HmVs Dream. V. i. 403), lord it, saint it, 
sinner it, queen it. feast it, wive it, Atvi\-porteslf(Mac 6 etk. II. iii. 19), battle it, career it, 
mouth it, virgin it, clown it, &c. &c. Perhaps the **it” in this usage .stands in the place 
of a cognate accusative ; e.g. ** trip it” * trip a tripping ; but this being a somewhat cumbrous 
phrase the substantive is displaced by 'the pronoun. In other words, the '*it” represents a 
substantive implied in the governing verb (so, in Greek teno y’ enaer. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 810, 
7 v»fi' agree.s with riftitw contained in ^neev, &c.). 

34. Contrast ” the even step and musing gate” ln}Jl Denservso, 38. Comp. Com. 144; 

** Beat the grutind 
In a light fantastic round ; *• 

and 96a : 

** Here be, without duck or nod, 

Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes,” 

36. Is he thinking of Wales, Switecrland, Greece, and other mountainous countries, in 
which the heights have proved the great strongholds of freedom ? Or does hf^refer to the 
absence of conventional restraints and general sense of unconfinement that belong to moun' 
tains 1 Comp. Ckristian Year: 

* What liberty so glad and gay. 

As where the mountain boy, 

Reckless of regions far away, 

A prisoner lives pn joy,” &c, 

No such nymph is found amongst^ acknowledged Oreads and Orodemniads of the Greeks. 
Libeitas had a temple built to her on the Aventine Hill at Rome. But the first interpretation 
suiig^ted is probably the correct one. Comp. Byron’s 

** The moUntsuns look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea,*’ 

with Wordsworth’s 

** Two Voices are tliere— one is of the sea. 

One of the mountains— each a mighty voice : 

In both firom age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty,'* 8lco 
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Add Tennyson's 

** Of old sat Freedom on the heightSi 
The thunder breaking at her feet ; 

Above her shook the starry lights. 

She heard the torrents meet.” 

16 . 38. cruf. Crew signifies radically any gathering or assembly. It is probably connected 
with crowd. In modem English it has mo.stly a baS sense, when used generally. ” 

40, unreproved — unreprovable. So in Spender, “ unreproved truth.” Comp, the use 
of invictus in l..itiii. 

nnrt'Provcd pUasnres /ree. On this favourite word*>order of Hfilton sec HyMn 

Nat. 187. 

42. Comp. Slinkspcre'.s I I fury I'. IV. i. u : 

“ Piercing the night's dull ear,” 

Comp " From his high watch-tower in the heaven.s.” (Milton'u H^vrmatioA 
Uttchiug Chunk Discipline in Kufflatuii) 

44. Comp. Shakspere's Much Ado ASout Nothi/t^, V. til. 25 : 

“ The gentle day. 

Before the wheels of Phoebus, round aUnit 

Dapples the drowsy East With spots of grey.” 

45. The verb '*to come” depends upon the ygrh “to licar” in I 41. He wishcR to 
hear the lark begin its flight, and then to hear it come to his window and give him “ good 
morning ” The “ to ” before “ come” is made necessary by Uie distance between it and the 
governing verb ; otherwise, it would .be omitted according to our usage after “ 4 riir” just as 
after w/ny, can^ sec. Xtc. (We s.iy “ I made him come;” but *'1 compelled him to come.”) 
The lark, then, is to greet the poet. C'omp. a .sprightly song by T. Hey wood, apud The Golden 
Treasury : 

“ Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 

With night we banish sorrow ; 

Sweet air, blow soft, mount larks aloft 
To give my love good morrow.” 

In Paradise Regained, ii. 279-281, the lark is to salute the Morning's self ; 

“ And now the herald lark 

Left his ground'iiest [comp. Com. 317), high towering to descry 
The Morn's approach, and greet her with his 50 |ig.” 

Other interpretations of this passage have been suggested by thoM reluctant to allow the 
ignorance of a lark’s habits— the untrulhfulness to nature— shown’MfeMHton. if the above 
construction be adopted. The “to c<Mne” has been made dependcil^jpton “admit me,” in 
1. 38, and it has been maintained that it is the poet who is to say “good monrow.” l*he poet 
is supposed to be out of doors, and to visit hts own yindoyr. But 0 ) ^ tny window” should 
rather be “ at my own window ; ” (9) to whmn Is be to bid good morrow t Another suggestion 
supposes him to be in doors, to go to his window, and bid good morrow to the world at large! 
No : the poet evidently means that the lark is to descend and perch for a ntoment upon his 
window-sUl. 

Warton quotes from Sylvester’s Du Bartdr in the Ckve of : 

' jr ■ ' 

" Cease, sweet chantecleere, ' /I » 

To bid good morrow,** 
and 

“ But cheerful birds chirping him sweet good tnoitowa 
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15 . 45. in i^ightof sorrow = out of a .spirit of spite towards sorrow, and so 3 to spite sorrowi 
47. '['he eglantine and sweet-brier arc .said to be one and the .same. See Warton’s and 
Mr. Kcightle/s notes. Etymologically “ eglantine/’ of the .same root with French aiguiUet 
denotes .something i>rickly. Spenser, in Queene^ 1 1 v. 29, dcscribe.s an ** arber/' 

'I'liiungh which the fragrant eglantine did spred 
llif. prickling arms, cntrayled with roses red, 

• Whieh dnintic odours round about them threw.” 

** EgLanlinc ” is distinguished from woodbine” or “ honey'suckle ” by Oberon in Mid- 
suinntrr ProaM, H. i 251. Perhaps by the epithet twisted Milton means to express 

.some sperlal species of :»weet-l)rier. Else, he is inaccurate here too. His master, Spenser, is 
frequently c.trclcss and incxactdn the details of his descriptions of nature : incompatible trees 
.uul lloweis appear Kigether. See Faerie Qttefne, I i. 9 ; Prothahim. 130. 

49. Comp the picture of C i.auiiticlere in Chaucer's Noftne Prestes Tale^ 16335. 

50. I From wh.at is the metaphor heie taken?] 

51. I How do yon read this line?] 

54. Comp Cray’s Elegy, ty-ao '‘I'he Influence of Milton upon Gra'^’s language is 
conspicuous iu vill th.'U poet's writings. 

5^. = rime -white. 

56. LWhat is lueaiit by high wood?] 

57 not umeen. Comp. 7 / bSi 
59 Comp. Eatnson Agoni^tes, 547 : 

*' Wlieiever fountain or fresh current flow’d 
Against the eastern ray,” &c. 

See Midsummer Night's Dream, Uf. ii. 391. 

the eastern gate Comp. "Heaven’s gate” in the song in Shakspere’s O'w^c^/iV/e, 
II. iii. 21. Gray borrows the phrase in Iris Descent (if Odin. 

6 a. hverifs heic has its modern sense. Tn older English it was not confined to clothes, 
but signified any dole or allowance marie to dependents. Cotgrave defines La Ltvrie des 
ChanoiHi's to he " their liverie or corrodie ; their .stipend, exhibition, dailie allowance in 
McliiaJs or money.” The Bake o/Curtaeye .spcalcs "of candcl liueray ” = a livery of candles. 
(ICd. Furnivall, v. 839.) In Bishop Peny's MS. Folio there occurs there for wages, pay ; 
Iherye for allowance of food ; as Gay and Calehrande, 534-6 : 

" And cuery day when the nooue bell rang 
The litle )ad <1 to the townc must gang 
To fleitch the ladycs liuerye." 

See TrcncK’s Selet t Gloss. • 

dijiht. li Fern. 159. It is derived from the A.-S. verb dihtan, to dispose, arrange. 
It IS common enough^ our older writers, in Chaucer, Spenser, &c. See Faerie Queene, I. 
iv 6 : 

" Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array ^nd cosily arras dight.'* 

In II. i. 18 a steed is spoken of, 

" Whose sides with dapled circles weren dightf^ 

See Warton’s quotations from one of Milton’s Prolusiones, and from Brilattnia's Pastorals, 
IV. iv. 

* 6j. ielli Afs tale counts his flock- 'Hii.s is undoubtedly the meaning, although it may 

he, as Mr. Keightley says, that the phrase occurs nowhere else in older English m this sense. 
Milton is, perhaps, more than any other poet fresh and original in his phraseology. TeU 
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occurs frequently in the souse of “to count.” I'his is one of the senses of the A,-S. tt'liaH. 
Cotgrave in liis French Diet, writes compter ^ to coiuit, account, reckon, teli^ number.” 
Sec Gen XV. s ; Ps. xxii. 17, xlviii. 12. Tate occurs often in the sense of that which is 
told or counted, a number: A.'S. /n/. Genu.* ^0hL See Exotl. v 8 and 18; t Sant. 
xviii. *7 ; t Chron. ix a8. 'I'hc Eih/e iVard-Boak quotes from UWal’s Krasiims, i.uk\\ fol. 
103, A; “He hath even the verai h 4 :ircs of your headcs noiinibrcd out by/a/c. ” Dryflcii 
writes : 

“ Both number twice a day ifte milky dams. 

And once she takes the tale of all the iambs.” 

Robert of (lloucestcr speaks of “ folc without tale'* It h.'ts been suggested that ielU his 
tale — tells the story of, avows his love. But (i) this would .1 somewhat .'tbrupl use of the 
word tale. (2) 'J’he e-very shows that some piece of business is meant. (3) The context loo 
show.s th.il. (4) The o:»rly dawn is scarcely the time for love making Some of these ol^ctioiis. 
but not all, are obviated liy taking ia/e in a general sense. .Sec Mr. Kcigiitlry’s noh*, who 
refers to Ntit. 85, Virg. Jut vii. 1. For the haiethorn^ see 3 Hen VI l\. v 4.1: - 

“ (hvcH not the liautlioriie bush a sweeter shade 
'I'o shepherds hwikinK on iheir silly sheep,” tS.r‘ 

Wartou quotes appositely from W. Biow'iie*:» .'ihepheaed'i Pip<\ when the dawn ijt being 
•described ■ 

“ When the shepliceirds from the fold 
AH thcii hle.uiiig cliatges totd^ 

And, full careful, search’d if one 
Of all the flock was hurt or gone,” &c. 

15 . fx). Sireii ~ straightway, sis in Ifantlety V. i, 2. 

70. lantskip. I’his is nearer to the A.-S. S^Qtxn'^ndscipe) than our present orthography. 
The scipc or bkipc is of the same root as the A -S. scapan, our Khaiic A landscape is simply 
j land shape, the 1 not having lieen softened away into h, as so frequmiily happens in our 
modern English forms ns coniparcd with the origin.al ones, 'llio A. -S. worrl for poet is 
scop ■-= a shaper. 

71. It would seem that he here puts together two diflurent autumnal .ijqiearances of the 
pasturages, the morning appearance (comp hodr hill, in I 55) and one belonging to a later 
lime of the day, when the grey of the rime has vanished and the dun colour of the ground is 
visible ; or perhaps he in.iy refer to difTerent pasturages, one rime-covered, the other sltowitig 
its natural brow'n, the ditTercncc in colour being due to thcii dilTercnt positions, one exposeil, 
the other sheltered. On lawns, sec Hymn <Vrf/. 85. /rtZ/tm/is not ^sed here in its radical sense. 
It denotes here, as elsewhere, land which has long lain unplouglied and is grass-overgrown. 

7*. stray, as errare, in Virg. Eel. i. 9. 

75. trim. II Pens. Hymn Nat. Cow 120. This occurs commonly in 
Shakspere and elsewhere as a substantive, as an adjective, as a verb 

daisies pitie. See Song in L<we*s Labour Lost, V ii. 903. Shylot'.k speaks of “all 
the canlings which were streak’d and pied'* {Merchant ^ Venue, 1 . iii. 82). Shelley’s Adonais, 
stanza 33: 

“ F:ulcd violets, white, and pied, and blue.” 

The root survives iit " mag/i>,” "/*fbal<t” 

76. Kunleiar abound at and near Horton. For rivers, there are the Thames and the 
Coin, which about a mile from the village pours itself into the Thames. 

77. Is he thinking of Harefield Place, the residents of the Dowager (’mintess of Derby 
(a cou.sin of Spenser the i>oei), in whose honour \n9 Arcades were written? or, rather, of what is 
the great commanding feature of the landscape around Horton-— of Windsor Castle ? 
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15 . 78. [What is the exact meatiing of ioosatf^d htre, and of iufUd^\ See Paradisa Lest; 
V. ta7, and Cem. 225. 

79. ties = dwells, as very commonly in Old English. See x Henry V I, ii, 41 * Qf hello, 

III. iv. I, &c. 

Id, 80. cynosure. See Vlasf. Diet. Ovid, Fast. iii. 107. Com. 341 : 

And thou shak btt our star of Arcady, 

'Or Tyrian Cydbsnre.'* 

CoRtp* “ Iode-.siar" in Miflsummer tfighPs Dream, K L 183. 

81. hard by. '*The idea is from hard substances being usually compact, close in 
texture." {^Bible IFord-Booh.) Compare close by, fast by. 

85. messe\. See Oen. xlili. 34 ; a Sam, xi. 8. Comp. Virg. Eel. ii. ta 

86. neat-handed. He uses neat-Jingered of a cook in Ammadversions.''^ (Mr. 
lCeighl|^.) 

87. Imvre. See note, Proihal. 15. 

90. This line may be connected immediately with lead, in which case must be under- 
stood “ She goes there,” or something of that sort ; or, better, it may be loosely connected 
with herbotvre she leaves, which phrusc conveys the notion of going : i.c. her bowreshe leaves 
is need zeuginatically. 

91. iWhat are the derivation, the lirst meaning, the classical use, of seCure f] 

92. upland hamlets, opp. to towred cities, v. 1x7. Upland =» qpuntry as opp. to town. 

Strictly it gieans " highland," Germ, oberland, and derives that other force from the fact that 
large towns belong to the plains. A third meaning naturally is rude, illiterate, unrefined, 
savage, tiee Trevisa's Higden's Polych. apud Mr. Morris's Spec. Early Eng. : ** Upiond- 
ysche meifwol iykne hamsylf to gentile man," &c. Gray in his RUgy .seems to use the word 
loosely for " on the higher ground." Perhaps he took it from Milton without quite under- 
standing in what sense Mikou used it So Johnson says, that it means here “higher in 
situation." So Mr. Kcightley, &c. ^ 

94. rHffcks. “ Hugh Relicck " is one of the musicians in Romeo and Juliet, IV. v. 135. 
It wa.s “ an instrument of mu.ric having catgut strings, and played with a bow ; but originally 
with only two strings, then with three, till it was exalted into the more perfect violin with four 
strings." {Hares.") See Chappell's Popular Mttsk ^ the Olden Time. 
g6. Comp. Titus Andronicus, II. iii. xs. 

97. [What p.irt of the verb is com herefl 

98. See Com. 959. 

100. the spicy nut-brown ale^ Shakspere's “ goasips' {Midsummer NighPs Dream, 

11 . i- 47)1 says Warton. This beverage consisted of ** ale, nutmeg, sugar, t^a-st, and roasted crabs 
' or apples ; it was Called T.amb’!» Wool In Fletchcr'.s Faithful Shepherdess it is styled * the 
spiced wassuil-bdwl.* " * 

to the, &c. Comp. v. 90. 

loa. fairy Mab. ' See MercuUo's description of her in Romeo and^ Juliet^ 1 . iv. 54. 
See also Keighiley’s Fairy Mythology. 

Junkets, also written juncates, » sweetmeats, dainties. Cotgrave, in hia definition 
of dragle, speaks of **JoHkets, comfits, or sweetmeats, served in the last course for stomach 
closers." Then « any delicacy. SCe Taming <f the Shrew, III. iL 25a Faerie Queene, 
V. iv. 49: , 

“ And bears with yon both wine and juncates fit, 

And bid him ^te." 

^ Comp. Ttal. giuneata cream-cheest. Then a feast, > merrymatting. So the verb. 
“Job's childly, ** soys South, o/m/ Johnson, ** Junketed saih feasted together oftal," &c. ; 
aktd “the Apostle would have no/ev«lllng m Junketing.** In Deyonshife and Cornwall 
jmikett in iise, for cunU and clouted cream. 
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16 . 103. See Merry Wives 0/ Windsor, V. v. 95 : 

'* As you trip, still pinch him to your time.*' 

According to the old ballad of RoMn Good/eUtnv, servant-maids were only so pinched if 
they deserved it : 

" When house or hearth doth slultish He, ■ 

1 pinch the maids both ^lack and blue, , 

^ And from the bed the bcdcluths 1 

Pull off, and lay them iiak'd to view.*’ 

iLso Butler’s III. i. 1413; and especially Ben Joiison's Enfertitynment tit 
Althorpei - 

* When about the creain-bowles s,weetc,’’ &c. 

On the other hand, clean and tidy servants weic rewarded. See Dryden’s Fnhiest The Wi/e 
of Bath, hef *ate : 

“ The dairy maid expects 110 fairy guest 
To skim the buwls, and after pay the feast ; 

She sighs and shake.s her empty shoes in vain, 

No silver penny to reward her pain.” 

On which Bell iiuolesrfroin Bishop Coilxstt’s ballad, TAe Juieryc's Faretwlli 

“ And though they sweepe iheyr hearths no less 
'i'han inayds were svoiit to doe, 

Vet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 

Compare particularly in MUhumMer NighFs t>ream, 11 . i., the conversation between 
Fairy and Puck. 

104. Two stories seem here run into one as regards the grammar: (r) the .story of how 
Will o’ the Wisp misled the swain ; (») the story of the servant spirit. Otherwise, if led is to 
be taken as a predicate, there is no subject to tells. But the confusion of the two stories i.s so 
awkward, that it is perhaps better to take led 90. Milton might use "* tells ” for “he tcU.s,** •“ 
that is, might regard the pronoun as .siipeifluoiis, as indeed it etymologically is (for the final s 
is the sign of the third person in the present tense), and in Latin and Greek is practically. In 
Pur Keg. i. 85 lie uses am fur I am. So dosiea used for dost thoul $0 hast, didst, See. 

The 1645 Edition reads ; 

“ And by the FriaFs lantern led.” 

friars lanthorn. According to Mr, Keighticy, Milton is guilty here of con- 
founding two very diflerent beings, viz. Friar Rush and Jack o' the Lanthorn. “It was 
probably the name Rush, which suggested rushlight, which cau.sed Milton's error.” Scott, in 
a note on Martmon, makes a like blunder : “ Friar Rush, alias Will o' the Wisp.” Friar 
Rush “ haunted houses, not fields,** “ He is the Bruder Rausch of Germany, the Broder 
Ruus of Denmark.” For yack d the Lanthorn (the Scotch Spunkie) see Comus, 
Paradise Lost, ix. 634-42. This ignis fatuus was akso called Meg with the WAd. 

105. Comp Butler's HI. i. 1407: 

*' Thou art some paltry blackguard spright 
Condemn'd to drudgmy in the night,” &c. 

Burton’s Anal. Mel. I. ii. r, .subsect. 1: *'A bigger Lind there is of them (“terrestrial 
devils % called with us hobgoblins and ttobin Goo^ellows, that would in those superstitious 

R 
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tune& grind com for a nicat* of milk, cut wood, or do any kind of drudgery work/’ &c. &c. 
Comp. Scotch ''brownie." See Reginald Scott's Ducoverie of Wiichcriftt^ IV. ch xo; 
Warner’s Albwris Engiafu/, cIl 91 

10 . 105, UVwe/. Explain this U)rm of the pret.] 

107. orv. Sec nocc/V/^'wix Naf. 36 , 

108. Aai/i. I'hc old Southern inflection survived in this word after it had for the most 
^Tt disappeared from the written language Milton does not use the form b/ts. 

In Griff/, the Collier 0/ Croydon, Robin GoodfcUow " enters with a flail." 

Z09. [What does mean here?] 

no. lies him dowu. So ".sits him down," &c. See above, line 35. 

lubbar. ^Gt Juiiry Myth. The fairy in Midsummer Night's Dream addresses 
Puck as " Thou lob of spirits," il. i. 16. In Flctdier’s Knight 0/ ike Burning Pestle, III. i. : 
'* I'here is a pretty tale of a witch that had a giant to be her son, that was called Lob Lie-by- 
the-firc.” (Comp, “stretch’d out all the chimney’s length,") Connect with tt loby, looby, 
lubbard, lubberkin, lulHCOck, lob-coat. 

III. chimney == flre-place. C!oinp. chimney-piece, So Shakspere, Cymbeline, 11 . 
iv. 80: ‘‘I’hc chimney is .south the chamber." The word comes to us through the French, 
from the liatin camiuus. In the Turks and Goiom {Bishop Percy's MS. Pol. i. 98) it is used 
for a grate, a sort of huge brazier : 

" Then there stood amongst them all 
A chimney in the Icinges hall 
With barres mickle of pride ; 

Then was laid on in that stond 
Coals and wood that i*ost a pound, 

’iliat upon it did abide." 

113. cropfulL Specially, crop is the craw or first stomach of fowls. 

114. - See Paradise Lost, v. 7. 

115. Thus don the tales. Fur gnimmatical construction compare Shakspere, Temfest, 
I. ii. 379 - 

I ifi. I In what grammatical relation does ihU verse stand to creep f] 

1 If Milton himself showed this variety of taste. His residence at the " upland hamlet " 
of Horton was diversified by visits to the " towered city " of l.,ondon. 

then (not when the tales are over and the tellers in bed, but) » at some other time. 
He is not describing one long day, but the pleasures which one day or another might entertain 
V Allegro. 

lao. weeds. This word was not confined to a widow’s dre.ss In the .seventeenth century. 
See Shak.sjiere, passi/n. Tfle phrase " weeds of peace ’’ occurs in Troitus and Cressida, 
HI. lit. 339. 

Irinmphs « "public shows or exhibitions, such as masques, pageants, processions. 
Lord Bacon, describing the parts of a palace, says of the diflereiit sides : * I 1 ie one for fea.sts 
and irmmphs, and the other for dwelling.’ " (A«/vr.) See Bacon’s Essay on Masques and 
Trinmhhs. Sasns. Agon. i^io. 

%at. store. See Prothai. I. 33. 

taa, influence. Sec note, Hymn Nat 71. 

17.^ 193. Probably the poet is here drawing fronLwh.it he had read rather than from anything 
he had seen or heard. What the Toumatneuts were for " arms ’’ in the old Romance days that 
were the Parliaments of Love for "wit." 

^ , 125. As a specimen of the marriage gaieties here refbrre^^ see Ben Jonson's Hymenai, 

or the Solemnities of Masque and Barriers at a Marriage. See also the last scene of As 
You Like It 

X26. See Jonson's Hymen, : " Entered Hymen. . . in a safiTron-coloured robe, his under 
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vestures white, his socks yellcw, 4 yellow veil of silk 011 his left arm, his head crowned with 
roses and marjoram, in his right liand a torch of pine^tree.^* 

17 . ia6. /dr/W*. See Hytnn Nat, ao2. 

197. PomPt ^c. These were various itirma of entertainment highly popular in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. They were all the rage at tife court. Inigo Jones Ben 
Jonsoti, and others, e&ch in his way, assisted in the “getting-up” of them. The Queen of 
James 1 . delighted to take a part in them. 5 >ee e:^)eciany Jon&on*.s EHtertainmenis^ See alau 
Shakspere, Tt'mpesf, IV. i. : Henry VJIJ 1 . iv. : Ktwteo a$ui yuliet^ I. iv. ; Winters Tithr^ 
IV. iv. “ The King,” says Armado, in Lm*e's Labour Lost, V. i. 117, “would have me present 
the prince.ss, sweet chuck, with some delightful ostentation, or show, or (xageant, or antique, 
or firework.” See also MtUun’.s own Cotnus and Atvoi/es. 

Rextolry. Revehs was both a special and a generic term. In the general sense, *‘a 
master of the revels was appointed at the court in 1546.*’ Todd quotes Minshen’s definition 
of revels : “ siiorts of daunting, ma.sking, comedies, tmgedies, and .such like, u.sed in the king's 
house, the houses of court or of other great personages.” 

128, Sec Walton’s Hist. Eng. Poet. ii. 

130. Sec Hymn. Hat. 183. 

132. Jonson, educated at Westminster School, and for a time at Cambridge, and much 
given to cla.ssical studie.s subsequently, wxs held in high esteem for his learning. He had 
attempted to introduce into the English drama the oligcrvancc of tlie so-called unHicLS, .to great 
was his afTcction for tlje classical drama. His learning is not unfrequently so lavishly displayed 
as to render him liable to the charge of pedantry. At tKs time I* Allegro was written, ho had 
outlived his fiopularity as a play-writer. His New Inn, brought out in 1630, was received 
with derision. Rut he was .still the leading hgum in the world of letters. He died in 1637. 

sock. Lat. soccus. Contrast “ huskin’d stage,” H Pens. 102. “ (Jr when thy socks 
were on ’’ occurs, as Wartun notes, ui Ren Jonson s recommendatory verses prefixed to the 
Shaksperc Folio of 1623. 

13J. dray writes in the s.inic str.iin. See Progress of Poesy, 1 . 84. 'Phe one recognised 
form of letuning in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the classical. Shaksprre, 
having comparatively little of th.it, was regarded as altogether unlearned. He was “ Fancy’s 
child. ” The romantic drama, of which he was die supreme master, differed much from that 
dmma whicii the scholarsliip of Milton’s day admired : it .seemed lawless and nide. Hcnre 
“his native wood-notes 7 viMc'* arc .sjiokcu of. At the s.ame time, that Milton admired him 
profoundly appears from his Epitaph on the admirable dramatic poet William Shakspeare. 
See also what i.s said of Shaksperc in the Tkeatrum Poetarnm, by Milton's nephew, who 
was probably assisted by Ills uncle, 1675. See Pope’s Imitat. of Homed s Ep. II. ir : 

“ Not one but nods and talks of JonsorCs art. 

Of Shakespeads nature, and ofCowleyl^ wit.” 

*34. warble. See /fywn JV<»/. 97. v 

1 35. eating cares. H orace's “ inordaces soRtcitud ines. " 

136. lap. “ Lapt in proof,” Macbeth, 1 . 11. 54, &c. Spenser, too, uses the word. 

Lydian nires. Of the three prevailing Greek ** mode.s,’' or musical Myles (the 

Lydian, the Phrygian, the Dorian), the Lydian was soft and Voluptuous. See Dryden's 
Alexanders Feast, I. 7q. Spenser’s Faerie Queette, IIL v 40 : 

“ And all the while sweet Musicke did divide 
Her looser notes with Lydian harmony** 

137. Ckimp. Horace’s “ Verba loquor so^^a chordis ’* (Od. IV. ix. 4X 

139. bout bend, turn : Jiere a musicid passage. 

140. (What part of the sentence is tongti 

14T. {How would you explain the ai^arent contradiction between “wanton” and 
heed,” between “giddy” and “cunning 7 “J 

It 2 
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17 . X43. In every soul— indeed in all creation -thcre is harmonyi but for the most part it lies 
imprisoned and bound, .so that it cannot be heard. The .sweetness of the music described in 
the text is to be such that it shall set free this prisoner, and make its voice audible. See 
Hooker’s EaUs. Pol. v. 38 : "Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument or voice, 
it being but of high and lo^ in sounds a due proportionable di.sposition, such notwithstanding 
is the force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath in that very p.'irt of man which is most 
divine, that some have liccii heieby induced to think that the soul itself by nature is, or hath 
in it, harmony.” lly " some " Hooker means Plato. Sec Phted. cap. xxxviii. Merchant oj 
Eenice^ V. i. 61 : 

" There’s not the smallest orb which thou bchold’st 
Tbit in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still qiiiring to the young-eyed chcrubins ; 

Such harmony [i.e. a like harmony] is in immortal souls. 
lJut whilst this muddy vesture of dec.ay 
Doth grossly close it, we cannot hear it.” 

See also Hymn Nat. stan/a 13. 

145. ^el/\s here, as it seems to lie primarily, a substantive. 

heave his head. Samson Agonistes, 197 ; Paradise Lost, i. an ; Contus, 885. 

149. In our older English writers, as in our modern colloquial language, the perfect 
infinitive is used to expres.s a result or a purpose which has not been attiiined See Hamlet^ 
V. i. 268 : 

" I thought thy bridc-bed to have deck*d, sweet maid.*’ 

Paradise Lost^ i. 40 : 

" He trusted to have equniPd most High, 

If he opposed.” 

Jvanhoe : “It w.as his purpose to have rendered the experiment as complete as possible.” 

150. Rnrydke. Sec It Pens. The story is exquisitely told by Virgil in Georg iv. It 

is prettily retold by some old late medieval poet in a strange romantic form 

151. Comp, close of M,srlowe'.s Passionate Skepturd to his /.rw, in the Golden 
Treasury. 


IL PENSEROSO 

1 Bowlb quotes from Sylvester, the translator of Du Barias : 

Hence, hence, false pleasures, momentary joyes, 

Morke us fto more with your illuding toyes,” 

a That is, the offspring of unraixed folly. So in Hesiod’s Theogony the brood born of 
Night have no father ; " She bare loathed Fate and black Destiny, and Death ; and she bare 
Sleep, and ever and .anon the tribe of Dreams.” 

" upTivi KotfitiBtTon Otii T«e Ni»f Iptfievvfi.** 

(I'heog. sn-ij.) She bare others also: and so too, it would seem, one of her daughters, 
EiU, bare rliildrcn, having neither husband nor paramour. 

3 hested. This word is iisii.ally a participle, as in Isaiah viii. ai ; "They shall pa.ss 
through it, hardly hestend and hungry.’'^ So in Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, Shakspere, &c. 
See Bible Word-Book. 1 n the sense of it the .simple verb also is commonly used, as in Shakspere, 
GentSefnen of Verona, IJ. i. tig ; Measure /or Measure, I. iv 18, &c. ; or to stand 
instead, as in i Henry VI. IV. vi. 31 : 

" The help of one stands me in little stead.*' 
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Except in certain phrases, st^d, both as a substantive and a verb, lus faJIun out f)f use. U 
survives in compos, in stead(xii, hoino.s/^««</, insiral, Wanipf/«Wf/, \ycdsfcftd. 

17 . 4. /ixed. See Faerie Queene, IV. vii. 16. 

6 fond — foolish, a.s usually in Old English, and still iii the North. 'Hioii /otui 
mad woman.” {Ruhard If. V. ii. 95.) So Corioi IV. i. a6. " Fondling ”is used both as a 

term of endearment, and for a fool. In Wickcliffe .uid in Chaucer occurs the Umw/ount'd, 
which is the participle of/ottneu, to be foolish (fogud in C'haiiccr, the Ttnvuley MysUriei, ikC. 
Scotch/o«). Then/tf«if — foolishly aflectkmaie, “ loving not wisely '* In our present iis.igo 
the word has acquired a better meaning, the idea of folly originally so predomiiiani in it being 
diminished. The first meaning of dote is to l>c silly. “ Most loving mere folly," sings Amiens, 
in.^f You Likelty II. vii. 181. As to the passive participle being used (/ e./ouued^ not fottneud, 
Qxfonning), comp, “dou-f/ ignorance," in Faerie viii. 3^. On the other hand, 

from "mad,’* — to be mad, we have " madding," as in Patadise Lost^ vi. aio; Gray’s 
Flegy, &c. 

sktipes. See VAliegro^ 4. 

18 . 7. Warton refers to Sylvc.ster’s Cave of Sleep in Du Bartas 

thick. Comp. KnoUes a^ud Johnson : " They charged the defendants with their 
small shot and Turkey .arrows as ihkk as bail.” iWh.it other meanings has thkk 

9 likeit. Like, though a monosyllabic, docs nut in our picsent Kiiglish form its 
degrees of comparison by inflection. 

10. MorpJieus. Sec Class. Dut. 

Morpheus train .s-' what Ovid calls " ixipulus naturuin inillc .suorum ” {Metum. 

xi. 634). 

Pensioners. See Midsummer Night 's Dream, II i. to 

12 Euwlc thought that Milton took the idea of hU Melancholy from Albert Ddicr’a 
design of MclanJiolia. 

15 Comp Exod. xxxiv. a<>-35. 

18 Vrmte Memnms sist< i : i.c. some beautiful Kthioiiian princess. Another son oi 
Tithonus aiivl Pos, viz Kmathiou, is mentioned, but, it would seem, no dauglitcfi. Mcninon 
was famous for tus beauty 

19. — t.assirtpe.i, Cassiopca, or Cassiopc, as the name is v.u'iuusly written. The usual 
story is that it wa.s her daughter Andromeda’s beauty that she declared to .suri)ass that of 
the Nereides, for which presumption her coiiiilry was visited with a deluge and a sea monster, 
and these curses wirlulrawn only on the condition that Andromeda sliould lie given up to the 
monster. See Civid, Met. iv. 670: "The unpitymg Ammon h.id bidden that innocent 
Andromeda .should there pay the pcmally for her mother’s tongue.” The story, a.s told by 
Milton, IS given by Apollodorus. For .so boasting of herself " she was reprc.sented, wlicn 
placed among the st.irs, as turning backward.s.” ManiUus, in h^ Astronomiis (i. 333), speaks 
of her punishment, not of her crime : 

** Cas.sicpia 
In poena.s signota suas.” 

start'd, not star -crowned, but made or transformed into stars, Aratus describes this 
constellation. See Cicero’s translation, 187 et seq. 

^1. higher far. [What part of speech is ^igi 4 <rr here T Comp, "high-born.”] 

03 Milton here mythologizes for hinuielf. Sec L Allegro, I. 2. 

0/ yore. Comp. " of late,” “ of old,” &c. 

25. Solitary Saturn. According to the old story he made himself .so, as a father, by 
devouring his offspring. 

Hesiod, in his Theogony, 454, mentions Histia as one of his children by Keia. * 

29. Ida. Class. Diet. There were several inuuntaimi of this imme. [Which one is 
meant here ?J 

30. yet. lo our present English, when j'r/, in the sense it has here* [what is that? and 
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what other sentieji lias yet ?J is placed before the verb of its sentence, we qualify it by 
prefixing oJ, We could say cither “ while there was not yet any fear of Jove,” or " while as 
yet there was no fear of Jove. This as serves to distinguish t,be sense of yet. (In the other 
case the position of the word distinguishes its sense.) For the older English usage, comp, 
with this passage, Taming 0/ the Shrew^ Induct, i. 96 : “ For yet his honour never heard 
a play,*' &c. So A. Phillips to Charlotte Puiteney (apud Golden freas .) : 

Simple maiden, void of art. 

Babbling out the very heart, 

Vet abandon’d to thy will, 

Vet imagining no ill, 

Vet too innocent to blush." 

18 . 30. i.e. during the Golden Age. Comp. Paradise Lost^ x, 584. For a picture of Saturn 
after the fear of Jove had been realized, see Keats' HyPerien. 

32. stedfast. Sec notes on hesiedt II Pens. 3 ; shamtfadtt If. Nat. III. 

dentil^. Comp. Spenser's "With countenance demure and modest grace." In 
form .ind derivation, comp, debonair. See note, VAll. 94. The root of the latter part of the 
word npi)c.*irs in " nnjral,” &c. It is quite distinct from that of " demur," See Trcnch'.s Select 
Gloss. 

33 nil m.iy be an adjective here : comp. Horace's ** toius in illis" (i Sat. ix. a): or it 
may he .'ll! adverb (see note, p. 66), (}ualifying the adjectival phrase in a robe of. 

darkest grain "not, as Webster supposes, a mourning black, or a dull neutral 
tint, hut the violet shade of purple." See especially Marsh's Lect. on the Eng. Lang. 1st Ser. 
Grain originally «« a seed, or kernel, then a small sced-likc object, then any minute thing, 
then .in insect of the genus Mr, "the dried body or rather ovarium of which furnishes a 
variety of red dyes," then one of the dyes so procured. Hence grain is used by Milton 
and other English poets for Tyrian purple. See Paradise Lost, xi. 240-4 : 

" Over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow'd. 

Livelier than Melihoean, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 
In time of truce : Iris had dipt the woof." 

Ib. V. ?8s. Com. 750: Chaucer’s "scarlet " Shakspere’s "purple in gram" {Mid- 

summer Night 's Dream, I. ii. 95). As "the colour obtained from kermes, or grain, was peculiarly 
durable, or, as it is technically called, a fast or fixed dye," in grain was used for deep-dyed, 
" fast," fixed. 

35. stole. The stola wis the characteristic robe of the Roman lady. Exactly, it was a 
" tunic," short-sleeved, flounced, made so long that it reached the ground, and also fell in a 
broad fold over the girdle. (Under it was worn the tunica ikierioTt over it, out of doors, the 
paths.') But Spenser, as Mr, Kcightley remarks, uses stole for hood or veil (see Faerie Queene, 
T. i. 4 ; Cotin Clout* s come Home again, 495 ; and in that sense, probably, Milton uses it here. 
He has already mentioned a robe "flowing with majestic train." I'he ecclesiastical stole was, 
and w, something very different— "a long narrow scarf, with fringed ends." (See Morte 
D* Arthur, Globe Edition, p. 373 : "And then the good man and Sir Launcclot went into the 
chapel, and the good man took a stole about ^is neck," &c.) The robe which the priests of Isis 
wore was the Roman stola. Comp. Hymn Nat. aaa 

Cipres lavm « crape. Crape may not be derived from " C^res " ( =» Cyprus), as 
^ome say (but rather from Fr. tHpe, I,at. erispns), but the two words seem to have denoted 
the same thing. See Twelfth Ni^t, HI. l 239. ** Both black and white were made, as at 
present, but the black was more common, and was used for mourning, as it is still" {Nareif, 
See Jonson’s Evtry Man i» his I iii| See Webster's HalooeiUnU HI- i. J 
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**Why, dost think I cannot mourn, unless I wear my hat in like an uldcnnairs 

heir f ” Shirley’s Lave Tricks : 

** Gong: Goddess of Cyprus—— 

Sub. Stay, I do not like that word Cyprus, for she’ll think T mean to make 
hatbands of her.'* 

Lawn is here used generally, not in its technical sense It is often distinguished from cyprusy 
as in Aiitolycus’ song, IVtuiof^s Talcy IV. iv. 220^ • 

Lawn as white as driven snow, 
black as e’er was crow." 

** Cobweb lawn, or the very finest law'n," says Nares, *'is of^pn mentioned with Cyprus, and, 
what is singular, C'otgrave has made crcs/c signify both." Sci: Jonson’s S/ig. 73. Comp, at 
a later time Poimj’s Mor. /iss. \. 135-6 ; 

** 'Tis from high life higli characters are drawn, 

A siiint ill c*m/r is twice a saint in iftwn; " 

imfu being used for bishops, cra^e for the other clergy. 

18. 36. (What is. meant by tfcccnif] Comp. Horace’s “grati.e e/ccru/rs’^ ((h/. I. iv. 6), 
“ dccentes rnal.is " ((■>/. III. x.vvii. 53). 

39. Comp. Cicero’s 7V«r. Disp. V. .xxiil 65: '*Qnis cst omnium qui moifo cww Musis, 
id est cum huinanitatc ct cum dwtrina, hafvai aiitfimi row mne non, qui se non hunc malhe- 
maticiim CArchimcdcm] malit quam ilium tyrannum [nionysiuml." Cvid's Tristia, V. a. 35 ; 

“ F.xercent illi socii^ commcrcia tiugwr ; 

Per gestum res cst sigiiifii^nda miht." 

Jlamlet, 111 i. i to : “ Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce than with honesty ? *' 

41. (What part of speech is siilt here?| 

42. See Epitaph on William Hhakspere. ' 

4j, Comp, dray’s Otle to Adversity'. 

“ With leaden eye that loves the ground.” 

Spen.scr’s Kpithnl. 234. 

19. 50. See Ibacon's Essay on Gardens: *'(3od Almighty first planted a garden : and indeed 
it is the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.” In 
Marvell's Thoughts in a Carden (given in the Golden Treasury), one seems to see Retired 
Leisure recreating in its g.arden. Comp. Com. 375-lk>. 

his. See note, Ifymn Mat. 106. | 

52. yon. Here an adverb. The A.'S. form Is geond. Shakspere usett the form yond 
in Tempest, I. ii. 409, Fol. 1623 : „ 

“ And say what thou .sce'st yond." 

The usual form, lx>th adverb and adjective, is now ** yonder.’’ In Shakspere and Milton as 
an adjective is about sta common as yonder. Spenser has that yond same,** in Eaerie Queene, 
VI. xii. x8. For the dropping off of the d, comp, “fon,” a form for “ fond/’ 

The vision is dc.scribcd at greater fulness in Paradise Lost, vi. 750-9. For the 
original, see Ezek x. 

54. Spenser’s Contemplation is an old man. See EMrfe Queene, 1. x. 46, 

55. hisi along — bring silently along. See note axiUymn Nat. O4. 

58. Comp. Horace's ’’Explicuit vino contracts seria fr^Mis’* {Sixt. IL ii. 

Com. asr-a. 

59. Cpnthia, See Class. DUt. Spenser’s Queene, VIL vU. 50. 
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19 . 59. dragon yoke. Night's, not the Moon*s, dragons are often spoken of, as in Shakspere, 
Midsummer Night ’s Dreamy III. ii. 379 * “ Night's swift dragons." Troilus and Cresstda^ 
V. viii. 17; “The dragon wing of night.” Cymbelincy II. ii. 48: “Yon dragons of the 
night.” By the Latin poets Ccies is described as dragon-drawn : see Ovid, Fast. iv. 497 ; 
“frenatos curribus angues* jungit : ” and 561: “inque dracones transit" Not only here, 
does Milton give the moon dragons ; see in \mSilvarHm Aiber the lines, /n ofiitum prtrsulU 
Eliensis, 1. 56 : % 

“ Vidi trifurmeni dum coercehat sues 
Frenis dracones aurels." 

Ovid speaks of the moon's .snow-white horses {Fast i. 374). 

60. th' accustom'd oke. l>he article seems to show that the poet has in his mind some 
particular landscape. 

61. wise. See note. Hymn Nat. 07. 

63. chauu tress. Wotlon calls birds “yon curious chanters of the wood." Comp. 
CAiwf/icleer. 

64 - enten-song. (lonrip. the cock's tnatittf L* A llegro^ 114. 

65. unseen. Contrast A' A Itegroy 57. 

66. smooth-shaven green. C^mp. “ .short*gra.ss'd green," Shak^pere’s Temjtesiy IV. 
i. 83. Shakspere uses both participial forms: shaved \w i Henry IV. 111 . iii. 68 ; shaven in 
Miu'k Ado about Nothing, III hi. 145. 

67. the wandring moon. Com|) Shelley's “Art thou pale fur weariness," &c. 

68. ueer her highest noim »= nearly full. Or perhaps rather in the middle of the night— 
that is, of the moonlit hours of the night ; near her highest point of ascension. 

73. /Ar/ is a various foim of plot. We still sj>cak of a “ grass plat." Comp. Jiat, plat- 
form, plate. 

74 - our/eu = strictly, Are-cover. See Bacon apud Johnson : “ But now for pan.s, pots, 
enr/ntts, couiitcr.s, and the like, the beauty will not lie so much respected so as the compound 
stuflf is like to pass.” It was commonly used for the Are-cover bell- i.e. the bell at whose 
ringing all liousehnld Ares were to be put out for the night, as in Tempest, V. i. 40 ; Aear, 
III. IV, 120. In Romeo and yuliet, IV. iv. 4, curfew bell is used generally for a bell. 

I What part of .speech is sound here ?1 
75. ■«» over some shore and the wide piece of w.alcr it edges, 

wide-^oateVd, Our older writers often speak of “a water,” meaning a lake or a 
river. Sec Morte D' Arthur, 'I'cnnyson has revived the phrase in his Morte D' Arthur'. 

“ On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a jjrcat water, and the moon was full.'' 

Milton here may he thinking of the Thames. 

80. Comp. Paradise Aost, i. 62-4. 

83. The belman ^ the watchman of a later time, down to the establishment of the 
present police system. Herrick in one of his poem.s blesses his friends in the character of a 
bellman ; 

“ From noise of scare Ares rest yc frce| 

Fiom murders beuedicite ; 

From all mischances that may fright 
Your plca-sing slumbers in the night ; 

Mercie .secure yc all and keep 
• The goblin IVom ye, while ye sleep. 

Past one o'clock, and almost two, 

My masters all, good-day to you." 

For other ** bellman's verses,” see Chambers’ Book qp’Hays, i. 49a 
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19. 83. nightly — during the night, not night by night Sec note on IJywn Nat. 179. 

88. thrice gretit Hermes = Hermes TrismegiMus = the Egyptian Thot or 'J'hcut, with 
whom the Greek Hermes was identified. 1 ‘his Egyptian Hermes was held in great reverence 
by the Neo-Platouists ; he was the Word (o .Vu^tw) incarnate ; h« yas the source of Plato's 
knowledge, and of that of Pythagoras. Certain works ascribed to hiiu (really written probably 
in the fourth century of our aera) were much pored over. The Hcrmetical Philosophy was so 
called after him. Probably Milton here is thinkingg^if his Petmandcry a work discussing the 
creation of the world, the deity, the human sunl, &c 

umplmtr: so inithroiie. Paradise Losty ii. 331, &c. 

90. See Plato's Pha-d. passim. 

91. forsook. See note, Hymn Nat. 98. 

20 . Q3. = Salainandcis, sylphs, nymphs, and gnomes See ^ape of the Lot% i. 60-4. 

95. ionsent. Compare Shaksperc, i Henry VI. 1 i. 2-4; 

“ Ye comets, 

. . . . scourge the bad revolting stars 

That have consented unto Henry’s death,’* 

Hor. Od. II. xvii. 22. 

96 with planet. There was a very general belief in .islrology ihiuiighout the seven • 
teeiith century. Then lived Dee, Foiin.in, N.apicr, 1 . illy, .\nd ollieis i>f like pretensions. See 
Shakspere, passim ; Butler’s HudibtaSy Ike. Drydcn was n believer in the .in. See 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of literature, 

98. scepteP d pall — XK>yjyX rol)C ; scepter d may answ'er to Hotacc's “honcsta" (eirs 
Poet. 278). Or perhaps the plirasc w ith sceptre and with pall i e. tw-o things are espressed 
as one, just as often one thing is expressed as two, whii;h latter figuie is called Hendiadys. 
The former figure is Ar»o in' iv6s. Comp, above, 1 . 75. 

pall IS =■ the l.atin palla. See Hor. Ars Pttel 8. 1 'be great tr.'igedy robe was 
called fwifTii. 

99. fEdipus and Pelops and tlieir respective bouses, and the various heroes who fought 
before Troy, formed the three most popular subjectonatters of Attic 'J'mgcdy. 

100 [What is meant by the epithet oi divine applied to Troy fj 

101. It may be suppo.sed that Milton li.is in his mind’s eye OthellOy King Lcar^ 
Hamlet. 

102. huskind = Latin coihufnaius. The Greek ku^opyor, laitin iothuruus, wa.s a 
boot with high heels designed to add to the stature, and '>0 to the dignity, of the Tragic Actor. 
The comic* soccus w-as a sort of slipper. Horace uses the.se words to reprc.sent the dramas to 
which they respectively belonged ; a.s in Arx Pociicay 80 ; 

“ Huiic socci cepcrc pedem grandesqwe colht^rui.'* 

i.e. both comedy and tragedy adopted the iamb. Sec lb. 280, 1 Hat. I. v. 64. The cothurntss 
or buskin was also worn by hunters, and so by Diana and her nymphs. Hence *‘silver- 
buskin'd nymphs” ia Arcades, 33, 

104. from his bower. Comp. *‘thc Muses* bower’* in Sonnet III. 

105. Oxpheus. See I' Allegro, 145, 


been particularly well known to Milton. Amongst the Canterbury Tales it is con.spicmous 
for a certain Oriental richness of invention and of ornament. 

xio. Cambuscan. The accentuation of this word here is strange. Of course the 
word = Cambus Khan. Chaucer, though he writes the two words a$ one, gives no accent 


to the middle syllable, 


This noble King was doped Cambuscan.*' 
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20 . 111. Sec Chaucer, 10,340 : 

“ 'I’his noble Kyng, this Tartre, this Cambynskati, 

Hadde tuo sones by Eltheta his wyf, 

/>f which the eldest hightc Algarsyf, 

Th.it other was icleped Camballo ; 

A doiighter had this worthi King also 
That yongest was, and highte Canace,'* 

117 . to wifi'. Comp. Hamletf 1 . ii. 14: Ejiod ii. i : Ihinyan: *' He hath a pretty 
young man to fm soni ” Faerie Queene, 1 . L a8 : “With God to friend; " 1 . x. 66 : 

“ Whereof Gcorgos he thee gave to name,” &c. 

113. wrtuous. See Mark it. ya, Luke \i 19. Com. 165, “The virtue of this magic 
dust,” &c. We still say “ by virtue of'* « by the power of. 

Tly virtue of the rit^ the wc.ver could understand the language of birds and the 
medicinal power of all herbs. 'Ihc mirror would reflect the falseness of subjects and of 
lovers. 'Jlic steed could convey ai>y one who knew how to manage it any distance in one day. 
Hesides these wonders there was a sword which could cut through anything, and the wounds 
inflicted by which could be healed only by being ctroked with the flat of it. 

11$. did ride. “The words lio and did, which so much degrade in present c.stimation 
the line that admits them, were in the time of Cowley little censured or avoided.” (Johnson.) 

iifi. great bards beside = Boiartio, Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, &c. Milton in his youth 
was deeply read in these poets of romance ; he purposed to adopt a romantic subject for his 
own great poem ; see his Latin poem to M.ansiis in his Sylvarum Liber. His acquaintance 
with these writers appear-i often ; sec Paradise Lost, 1. 580-7, ix. 25-43. 

120. See Spenser’ .s T. fetter to Sir W. Raleigh, “ evpounding his whole intention” in the 
course of the Faerie Queene. Milton, in his Areopagitica, speaks of Sjpenser as “ our sage 
and serious Speustr, whom 1 dare be thought to hold a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.” 
The Italian romantic poets profess a high moral purpo.se. “ Both Tasso and Ariosto pretend 
to ail allegorical and mysterious meaning; and Tasso’s Etuhanted Forest, the most con- 
spicuous fiotioii of the kind, may have been here intended.” (Warton.) 

Bowie quotes from .Seneca, FNst. 114: “In quibus plus intelligendum cst quam 
aiidicndiiin.*' 

lai. pale career. C'omp. “pale A donah, 70, &c., Strictly speaking, these epithets^ 

aic placed with the wrong .substantives. Comp. /Kschylus* Agam. 152: “veiKtuiF rticTova 
oufiiivxov,” Slc. 

122. Contrast I/Allegiv, 6i, 60. See Fomeo and Juliet, III. ii. 10 • 
e 

“ Come, civil night. 

Thou sober-j»2M^ matron all in black,” &c. 

\2y trkkt See 170. Sandys Johnson : 

“ Their heads arc irickt with tassels and with flowers.** 

Locke People 1 avi.s)i it profusely in tricking up their children in fine cloathes, and yet 
starve their minds." “Trick't and bias’d" is a heraldic phr.isc ; sec Beaumont and Flelchei's 
HigktAValker, IT. viL 

fvouHc'i frinicd and curled. Sec Faerie Queene, I. iv. 14: 

** SomcfrouMce their curled heare in courtly guise : 

. Some pronke their rtifles ; ^d others trimly dight 

Their gay attyte.*' 

french tq wrinkle, plait ; onginafly perh»p8 to wriokle the brow, from Latin /ronf 
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Flounce is but another form Qi frounce. In the Romanni (f ihc Ro&e^ 860, we have “her 
forehead frounceles** 

20. 124. » Ccphalus. See Ovid's vii. 701-4. « 

125. cherckeft = kerchiefed. The ker » enr, in curfew. See Merry Wives of 
Windsor, III, iii. 6a : “A plain kercMf, Sir John ; my brows bccoi^c nothing else." 

127. usket^d. See Paradise Lost, iv. ^55. 

128. [What part of the sentence is Aisfllf\ ^ 

132. flaring ~ strictly, fluttering. Comp. Ccrma»7frtf.^Yw. Comp, flaunt. 

133. iiuilighi groves, Hytun Nat. 188, “twilight rank.s A read. 99. 

J34. Sylvan. See Paradise Lost, iv. 705 : 

“ In shadier Imwer, ^ 

More sacred and .sequester'd, thot^h but feign'd, 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept ; nor nymph 
Nor Fauiius haunted." 

Com. 268. Virg. Ceorg. ii. 493 : 

“ Fortunatiis et ille, deos qtii novit agrestes, 

Panaque Silvantinique .senem N3'inpha.>^ue sorores." 

shadows bronon. Sec Pojh: a^ud Johnson : 

“ From whence high Ithaca o’crlooks the floods, 

Brown with o'erhanging shades and pendent woods.*' 

135. monumental oake. Chaucer (Assembly of Fotvles, 175), and Spenser after him 
(Faerie Queene, I. i. 8), calls it “ the builder oak." 

21. 136. with heaved stroke. See v. t2i. 

140. profaner = somcw'h.at, or at all profane ; =« profan-i>A, if there were .such a word. 
Such \s frequently the force 111 Latin also of what i.s called the comparative degree : thus 
senior = somewhat old, elderly, &c. 

141. gareish. Sec Romeo and Juliet, III. ii. 35 : *' the garihli .sun." T.illy, Drayton, 

and others use the word in a good sense. (See ) There i.s an English verb^aJY, 

to stare. ** It is a favourite word with Drayton." (T(xld ) 

142 .See the description df the sleep-enticement.s in the palace of Morpheus, Faerie 
ijiteene, 1. i. 41. Amongst these there is a 

“ Murmuring winde, much like the sownc 
Of swarming bees." I 

Sjc Virg. Eel. i. 56. Comp. Paradise Regained, iv. 247* 

144. sing. This verb has a very comprehensive force. Comp. Shak.sp. Rick.'//. If. 
h *63 •“ '4 

“ We hear this fearful tempest sing.** 

T45. consort. See Nymn Nat. 232. [Who are they f] 

146. Comp. Ovid, a favourite author with Milton, Mctam. xi. 602-4 • 

“ Saxo umen exit ab imo 
Rivus aqum Letbes, per quern cum murmtire lafx^os 
Invitat somnos cr^tanttbus unda lapillis." 

dewy feather'd. Fordlnvreollfk. ^lakipere's *' golden dewoftdeep " (RichardJ/i. 
IV. I 84), “the honey-heavy dew of etumber** (Julius Coesar, II. i. 230), Explain this 
ptetaphor. feathered, comp. VirgiTs " volocris somnus/'^n^ tt, 794* vi 70?- Ovid (dfrf, 
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xi. 650) speaks of the noiseless wings of Morpheus, who in his account is one of the subalterns 
of Somnus : 

** Illc volat, nullos strepitus facientibus alis, 

Per tcnebras.’* 

a 

These wings are in ancient bas-relief^ sometimes those of a butterfly (some say, a bat), some- 
• times those of an eagle ; they are sometimes attached to Sleep’s temples ns well as his 
shoulders. See a paper by Bishop Thirlwfell in Pkilolog. Mus. ii. 471, on the address to Sleep 
in the Philot. fetes of Sophocles. Though the word» eie^vy skwd feathered arc printed as one, 
yet it is possible they in.ny not make a compound idea. In other words, deivy is not an 
epithet of feathers cont.iincd in featkefed^ but rather a co-equal epithet of sleep. Comp. 
Com. 553, where dro^vsy do^ not qualify or modify frightedy but is, co-ordinately with 
frigktedy an epithet of steeds. It is possible, however, that a compound idea may be meant ; 
i.e. dewy feathered sleep «= sleep Vith dewy feathers, that is, with feathers that scatter or 
besprinkle with dew, like the sleep god’.s bough in ASn. v. 854 : Leiha'o rorc madeiis vique 
boporatus Stygia." Comp. Paradise Losty v. 285-7 ‘ 

I.ike Maia’s son he stood 

And shook his plumes that heavenly fragrance fill'd 
The circuit wide.” 

21. 147 Sleep is generally described by poets as sending forth Dreams as his ministers. See 
Ovid, Met. xi. sub fin. \ Spenser’s Faerie Queeuey I. l 39-44. (In Macbeth^ II. i. 50, Dreams 
and Sleep are in opposition.) Here he comes himself, attended by a Dream. This Dream he 
bears on his wings, just as the Sprite sent by Archiniago bears the Dream with which 
Morpheus provides him {F. Q. 1. i. 44) : 

” And on his title wings the dreume he bore 
In hast unto his I^rd,” 

As he stands over the reposing poet, the Dream is to hover to and fro before him, and pre.scni 
varioii.s images to the eyes of the sleeper Such seems to be the meaning of this extremely 
dUheuh p.ts.sagc ; hut it does not satisfactorily explain at his %vings. If only it were possible, 
it would be better to take the whole four lines as referring to the Dream only, i.e. to take hts 
•wings =« the Dream’s wings, and displayed as qualifying wings ; but at makes a seemingly 
insupcmblc impediment. Wave at could .scarcely be u.sed for ** Wiive at me " rr wave near. 
W.irton proposes to strike out all Budgcll, who in Spect. No. 425 quotes admiringly 
this passage, writes “ wave with his wings,” without authority. Sec a valuable note by 
Mr. Payne in Notes and Queries for July 1868. 

151. [What part of tHe verb is breathe here?] 

153- DVliat is the force of good here? What substantive docs it qualify? See 
Lycid. 184.1 

154. Sec Arcades, where a ** Genius of the Wood” describes his functions, and also 
sweet music breathes ” in two songs. 

iSS- [What is the force of due here?] 

156. the studious clysters pale = the precincts of some retirement which is devoted, or 
should be so, to study and learning, and also, as he goes on to describe, to religious service.s =5 
a university, or a cathedral establishment. He is probably thinking of old St. Paur.s. St. 
Paul’s cloisters in the strict sense of the word (described by Stowe) were pulled down in 1549, 
by orders of the Duke of Somerset, who. It is said, wanted the stones from them for a palace in 
the Strand (the old Someisct House). 

paU enclosure. We still speak of English Pale** in Ireland, and of ** the 

p,ile of the Church." 

X57. [What is the grammatical subject of love 

high embowed roof ilx. Is he thinking of old St. Paul’s, or of WestmmsteJr Abbey I 
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The details scarcely suit King’s College Chapel. Milton was one of the l.-ttest true lovers tif 
Gothic architecture when the taste for it \fc:is declining, as Cray was one of the earliest when 
the taste was reviving. 

21. 157. Comp, a once widely popuI.tr pass.»ge of Congreve’s Bruie: 

** How reverend is the face of iliis tall Pile, 

Whose ancient Pillars rear their m.irbte heads • 

To bear aloft its arch’d and pondVous roof, 

]iy its own weight made .stedfast and immoveable, 

I.oolcing traiiqnilUty.” 

158. massy. Milton and .Shakspere do not use the form wassive. 

Proofs i.c. proof against (= able to bear) the enovinons weight of the rot»f. Comp. 
Coriohwu^y T. iv. .15, “with hearts more pnay' tUan shield'o." Sonielinirs with an advcib or 
adjective so used, us in Samson Agonistes, 134, of “a frock of mail,” “ ad.inuiiitean [iroof 
with which comj/are Varatiise iv. 533 : 

Proof wginwiX. .Ill teiupLation a.s a rock 
Of adamant.” 

Some editors read in the text vtnssy-proof More commonly, that .igainst which what is 
spoken of is proof is mentioned, :is “ .sh.ame-pioof," Lta'e's J.ahonr l.oif, V. ii. 513; “star- 
proof,** A read. 88 : see .also Pnradiso Post, ix. 298 ; x 88'2, iSdc. 

159, siorit’d. .Scc(\w/. 510; Sh.ikcspcre, Cymh. I. iv. 36. 

dighi. See L' Allegro, d-?. 

xOo. IWliiit is meant by ^eltgtons herel*J Collins borrows tlie woid in Ins Ode to 
Evening. He speaks of evening's ** reZ/ew/zj gleams." 

161. the pealing organ. Sec Paradise Lost, i. 708-9 ; xi. 5(V>; Hymn Nat. 

IdiKo See Hymn Nat. tjo. 

16 j. anthems. This word radic.d]y is identical witli anliplions a amcebean or alternate 
chanting. 

164. ns such as, or in such .s way as. 

168. the. The article is here used gcneric.illy, as in v. 156, as in our pli rise “lie went 
up to the university. " 

Hermits .and herniit.sgcs are perpcliudly mentioned in the old romances. JSi-c 
Morte jy Arthur {CAohe Ed.), p. 423, &c. ; Faerte Qneem\ &c. 

J72, Sec Epitaph. Damon. 150. 

173. do, subjunctive. So above, 11. 44 and 122. In /A Allegro, 44, there is the indicative. 


LYCIDAS. 

INTKODUCl ION. 

Lycidas w.as written in the autumn of 1637, and published at Cambridge in the following 
year, along with other In Memoriam poems, some in Latin, some in Creek, some in English, 
hy various merolicrs of the University. It w'ould seem, from the opening lines, that Milton 
liad previously formed a resolution to write no more pfjctry for the present— to write no more 
till he thought himself better fitted to do so; but “bitter coiKstraint and sad occasion dear** 
made him break that resolution. Proliably, the last piece he had produced was Comus, 
which wa.s “ presented ” at laidlow Castle in 1634. 

He whose untimely death he laments in Lycidas was one King, a fellow-collegian and an 
intimate friend. King, too, was something of a poet (only Latin peces by him are extant). 
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NOTES. 


Sec 1. lo. lie was a fellow and tutor of liis college, and otherwise, it would seem, a notable 
memlMr of his university ; hence Fatlicr Cam is one of his chief mourners. He was designetl 
for holy onlcrs, as Milton himMrlf had been once ; hence St Peter's grief for his loas. He was 
drowned nrts^iiig over {o Ireland. The account given in the Cambridge I» Memoriam 
volume U that “hand procul a littore Britannico, lutvi in .scopuhim alHsa ct riinis ex ictii 
fatiM:ente, duin alii veciores vita: ibortalis frustra s.t(agercnt, iminorthlem anhelaiis in genu 
provoluiii’i oinnsquc iina cum navigio uqub al>sorptus, animain deo reddidit iiii. eid. 
Sextilis anno Saluiis MDCXXX.VJ1. i£tatis xxv." =* “ not far from the British shore, when 
the ship was dashed on to a rock, and tlirough the blow leaked and gaped, w'hile the other 
voyagers busied themselves in sfin with mortal life, he, a.splring aAer the immortal, threw 
hituself upon his knees, and as he so prayed was swallowed up by the waters along with the 
vessel, and g.nve his life lo <i0&, on Uie loth of August, in the year of salvation 1637, of his 
life twenty-five." The account Milton appears to follow in his Elegy is, that the vessel was 
unseawqrthy, .and foundered in a tranquil ocenn. 

'lliis poem is full of biogmphicai and historical, 1>e.sides its high poetic, interest. It reflects 
clearly the dark and threatening condition of things ccctcsiastic.'il ; it portrays the frivoluiiH 
of literature ; hut most especially it brings liefore us the iwct in the great transitional 
stage of his life. Milton’s earlier style and his later are both visilile in this |X)cm ; the author 
of Cotnus is percei^jjEible, but so also is the author of Pnmtiise Lost; there maybe heard 
the sweetness of hU youthful, the grandeur of his maturer notc.s. 

2^. t. Mk.TOn's conceptions of a poet's work, and of the preparation needed for it, were of 
the highest. He was ever siiiving after inward ripeness ’’ (sec Sotiwt IJ.\ and consLious 
how far he was from attaining it. This sicnsc of his unfittedness to perform as yet a {xiet's 
high duties had detcrinined him to write 110 more till he was sensible of being maturer till 

the iiicllowhig yc:ir " had dawned. But the death of his dear friend forced him to intermit 
this resolve. 'J'hercforc "yet once more *' would he write ; he would yet again play the poet, 
though he knew wdS.hLs ptoper hum Imd nut ytl come. This seems to l>c the true inteipreta- 
tiou of these often misundet stood lines. As to tlut resolutuni to preserve a poetical .silence 
fur a time, see what he saya even as late as 1641, in his Retison of Church Covemtutnt % 

" Neither due I think it shame to covuant with any knowing reader, that for some few 
ycers yet I ni.iy go on trust with him coward the payment of what I .am now indebted, as being 
i\ work not to be rays'd from the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine, tike that which flows 
at wast from the fien of .some vulgar amorist, or the trencher fury of a riming parasite ; nor to 
l>e obtain’d by the invocation of Jiame Memory and her Siren daughters, but by devout 
liiayer to that eternall Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
His seraphim with the lialtow’d fire of His altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom He 
pleases. To this must be added industrious and select reading, steddy observation, insight 
into all seemly and generous arts and affaires ; till which in some measure be compast) at 
mine own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this expectation from as many as are not loath 
to hazard so much credulity upon the best pledges that 1 can give them." 

A little attention will show how these opening words ^not well be taken to mean, as by 
s-ime readers and editors they arc taken, ** I am about to write auoihcr In Mtmoriam poem." 
It is true Milton had written a piece On the Death of afmr Infant dying of a Congh, and also 
An Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester; but there is no manner of allusion to cither 
of those poems here : laurels, and myrtles, and ivy are not funereal cmblcuLS, He should 
say> " 1 come to pluck your leaves, cypremes," if he wished to mention some sad sepulchral 
property: or " 1 come to cull flowers * that sad embrwdcry wear.’ " What he does say must 
mean, “Once more 1 must wear the poet’s garland." (Comp. Reas, of Ch. Gem . ; " For 
although a poet, soaring in the high reason ol his fancies, with his gathn^ and singing robes 
about him,'* &c.) 

yet once snore. Comtu was acted at Ludlow Castle in 11S34; Arcades at Harefield 
Court, probably a little earlier. 
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22. X. LaureU, Horace calls tlie bay “ Apollinafis ** {Oti* IV, ii. 9>. See FaerU Qurene^ 
I. i. 9- 

3. yt Myrtles brmvn. At a Greek banquet a myrtle bough was held by each guest as in 
ills turn he ining ; e.g, see Aristupha ties' Clouds^ 1 J64 ; ^ 

*' $ir«ita b* feS«-A.«wa* uurov aWti p upp • » ifv Aa/ 3 oi»TU 

Twn X*fai Ti /iOi.'* 

and the famous ScoUuni : 

*' fLvprou KXaii Tu ^0^170 " k,t.X. 

For the bnmn^ comp. Horace’s pulla niyniis " {Qd. 1 xxv. i8), d pri>P<fS of which 
OrelU quotes Jacob's quotation from (*oethc’s Italian ‘Irattelsy **nicdrtgc graulicligriitic 
Myrten," and C)vid\ “ nigra myrtus*' {Art. Atuat iii. C'90). 

ivy “nociaium hederae pnttmui froniiuni " (Hor. 1 . i. at^). Sec Virg. 
vii. 27, and viii. 13 : * 

“ Hanc -unc tcmpora circiiin 
Inter victrices hedcram tibi serficre lauros." 

It was sacred lo Ikicchus. 

3. trade. Originally * bleeding, raw, and then in various derived $enseS| as unco(>ked, 
unnpe, He. Cruel Is of the same root. 

4. fotdd. See I. 6. > 

5. shatter. See Paradise Lost^ jt. 1065 : 

“ While the ^ds 

Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair-spreading trees." 


“ Here," says Warton, ** is an inaccuracy of the jioet ; the * mellowing ’ year could 
not affect the leaxesof the laurel, the myrtle, and the ivy ; which last is cliaraclerised liefore us 
‘ never .sere,' " 'rbe fact is, Milton is thinking more of “ the meaning " than ** the name " (sec 
Paradise Lost^ vu. 5) ; he is thinking more of wliat these leaves and berries represent — that is, 
poetical fruit- -than of the berries and leave.s themselves. 

6. Sad otcasiou dear. Comp, Spenser’s Faerie Qneene, I. i. 53 : “ dcarc coiihtrainl.*’ 
Shakspcrc, Hamlet ^ 1 . ii. 1S2 : 


Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 
Krc 1 had seen tliat day.’* 


As You Like Itf I. iii. 34 ; 


“ My father 

Hated his father dearly'* 


Julius Co'sar, II T. i. 196: 

“ Shall it not grieve thee dearer thy dc-athT" 

Where see Craik's note. Home Tookc proposes to connect the word with Ang.-Sax. derian, 
to hurt, and to make its sense of ** precious*' a secondary one ; but dear is without doubt the 
Anglo-Saxon deore^ cognate with Old German fiWr, Modern German theuer. Perhaps, as 
Craik suggests, it may t>e supposed " that the notion properly involved in it of love, having 
first become generalized into that of a strong affection of any kind, had thence passed on into 
that of .such an emotion the very Reverse of love." 

7. [How is the verb here in the ringularlj 

to disturb your season due : i,e. to antidpate your proper aeaMn. 
ro. Comp. Virg. Ecieg, x, 3. 

XI. to build the lofty rhyme. Comp. Latin “condcre carmen "(Hor. Ep. I. iii. 34), 
Ars Poet* 436 ; and Ari.stophau«s* nvpftiaas pljftara oe/svti CFrogs, 1004). ^ ^dr. SuppL 99^ 
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1 . 

22. 11. rhyme. The orthography of this wortl arises from a falsei notion of a connexion 
between the KngHsh rivtc and the Greek rhythtn. 

Only f.<atin verges of King\ arc extant. Inhere is a cr^py of Latin iambics in the 
Anthohifie^ on the King's rciovery, Catiiab. 163a. See VVarton’s note. 

13. welter. See /Jvtutt Nat. 124. 

t,>. Sec Hymn Nat. 13a. 0 >nip. Greek itiru with genitive or dative, and the phrase 
" “ made to ord»*r." Of ships Nfore is genially used, as in 3 Jfenry yj. 1 . is. 4. 

14. tnehfiiou^ tear 'I’Jie epithet may be justified by noimg that Spenser calls the songs 
in which the Muses lament the condition of his limes “the tears of the Muses." 

15. the Sacreti Well. Sec t'nrtuHse Loit^ iii. 28. In the mountain range of Helicon, in 

Wostorn there were two founLaiu:^ sacred to the MusCs, Aganippe and* Hippocrene. 

Ag-iiiippc w;js the more fninfnii. Near it was the grove of the Muses. Virgil mentions 
“ .Acme Aganippe *' (Aonl.i was the name of tliat part of lhcoti,i whore Helicon was) as one of 
the spcci-il haiuils of the Miiscs. (fu A>v x. 1 ■ ) i’ropeniu.s sings of his mistress, that she Ls 

P.ir Agauljipc.c Itulerc docta lyrac " 

“ .'^he has skill to pisiy ns sweetly as the ivre of Aganippe that is, as well as the Muses. In 
oiir Kh/aholhan w’rlteis Holicxii i.s verv often sjioken of as it were the w-ell : e.g. Browne, in 
In', tint Past , 1 alls it “ the -acred well ** (I v end). Milton seems to speak of it correctly ip 
his I'.pitaph on lh( Marihioness of Wtnehedrr^ 5S-6: 

“ Keic lie te.iis of perfect mo-iii 
Wept for thee in Helicon." 

Comp, the foimcr burden of Theflcriius' fiist Idjl : 

** M 5 *<rui uoiAuf " 

and the burden of the P/ 'taph. Utanls, as* ‘ilK'd to M(>»chus : 

*' SiK4’,\nkui, TiS ir*-i't^t<>4 Mmeai." 

Milton probahl> h.is in Jiis mind in this p.issat*c the ojjciiing lines of Hesiod’s Thragony 

“ Mf>t*a<hiiv ’K.\iK<av(«iOM>' ueidtiv, 

nilf 'rXiKtaii-or ■re (a 9 cutr re, 

K(i< Ti irtft iutidli* noo'd iiira\»i<ri 

ijpxrmr.if MiK /iwffotr ipt^ffcvlos K poi'iwyov,'’ k.t,\. 

" Willi the Muses k-t ns begin to sing, with them who haunt the mountain, vast and 

divine, of Helicon, and with Icuilei feet dance round the dark coloured fountain [Aganippe] 
:muI a /tar of the /niiafv Son of A'n'/nu,” &c The “seat of Jove" is this altar. Curiously 
riuiiigh, this altar docs not seem to he mentioned elsewhere Sec fiottling's note on Hcs. 1 c 
Many of Milton’s i ontnientators, not husingobsersed, or unaware of even, Hesiod’s mention of 
It, h.ive afcus**d their author of blundering. In f.ict, the pas,s.-igc gives us a very remarkable 
instance of tin* carefulness of Milton’s ro.iding No doubt, in availing himself of Hesiod’s 
hint, the |H>et wished to closely connect the Muses and their well with their great fether -to 
coiuiet t the ministers of inspiration with its supreme author. See the extract given above from 
his Kettseu of Chnfch CoT'emment. In Paradise / <v/, i lo-n*, and iii 35 ' 3 ?, he institutes a 
sou of analogy between the Aonian Mount ami its waters, on the one hand, and Zion and 
its waters on the other As “ SiIo.i’s " brook “ flows fast by the Oracle of God," so here he 
make.s the GentUc streant spring from hene.sth the seat of Jove. 

17. sweep the string. So Pope : 

** I>escend, ye nine, 

. . . and sweep the sounding lyre," &c. 
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22. i8. Aewe. See note, L'AlUsrOt i. 

Warton qudles ** a coy flirting style,” from the Apohfyjor Smoctywnim. 
tg. CuDip. Gray's Eiejgy^ st. 14. 

Mwse = poet. Else it would not be A«r in !. ai. See note on Froth. 159. 

30 . lucky wortis ss words that wisli me good hick, wish it fnay be wcH with me. See 
I. aa. Comp, the old Roman ^»^sh : “ Sit tibi terra Icvia.” 

urn. See Ov.d’s Hcroid. xi. 134, fltc. » 

ai. as he passes. Comp. Gray's passing l^butc of a sigh *' (Elegy, st. ao). Gray w.is a 
profoundly admiring student of Milton's works. 

22 my saSle shrotttd “ my black coffin ’* in Twelfth Night, U. tv. 6 t ; what he has 
just called inetaphoiicaliy “hU destin’d urn,*' Todd quotes from a fuiteral Elegy of Sylvester : 

• 

” From my sad cradle to my sah/e chest, 

Poore pilgrim I did frnde few months of rest.” 


In Chaucer chest =s coffin. Sylvester’^ translation of Du Bartas has ‘Sable tomk*' Todd 
notes that Sylvester, in his liethiclian*s Rescue, uses the very phrase sahle shrewd, but 111 a 
diflerent sense : 

“ Still therefore, cover'd with a sahle shrewd. 

Hath she kept home os to all sorrow vow'd.” 


On shrewd, see Hymn A\tt, ai8. 

31 /.e. they h.td been members of the saflle college. 

35 the high Ittivns. Comp, th.'ty's upland lawn” (Elegy, st. 7). 

26. Comp “the grey-eyed mom,*' Romeo and Juliet, 11 . iii. x. ^ 7 <*^ >« 
marg, ^ , 

27 we drove afield. ('Iray adopts this phrase : Elegy, st. 7. 

afield. See note on “ a Maying,'* V Allegro, ao, and Hythn Nat 207. 

28. 'I'he object of the prinuiial verb is here made the subject of the dependent one. 
See CJray’s Elegy, and Collins’ Ode to Evening’. 

“ Now .'iir is bush'd, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the lieetle winds 
His sm.'ill but sullen h<»m. 

As oft he rises 'midst die twilight path. 

Against the pilgrim home in heedless bum." 


Macbeth, Itl. ii. 40-4 : 

“ Ere the hat hath flbwn 

His cloister'd flight, ere to black Hecate's summons 
The shard-borne bect]e> with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal,” Ac, 


The gray-fly, also called the trumpet-fly, hums sharply at noon, or the hottest part of the day. 
“ But by some this [Milton's gray-fly) has been thought the chnffier, which begins its flight in 
the evening.” (Warton.) Perhaps it is better to understand noon to be meant here, the 
“battling,” &c., referring to the evening— to something subsequent Co the hearing of the 
gray-#- Comp. I ' Allegro i 

“ Thus done the tales,, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull'd adeep.** 


aq. hailning is of the same root aa ** better.” It Is often intransitive^ at In Coriolanutt 
IV, V. 35- 
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82 . 30. Milton wrote origiaalty ('tcc the first edition of LyeiJas) t 

“ Oft till the ev’n-starre bright 
Towards Iicuven's descent had slop'd his burnisht wheel '* 

31, Sec Chaucer’s rmV. Cwr. ii yss- Comp, roer/ in (pMrew, 

V Intrtni. 8 

ja ditties. Ve /V i Am/, ‘‘. i«i*roiis ditties " 

35- tttuperd madiiUted, “set." Sec /^atadtie Loif, vH, 598. Wurton quotes from 
Phiiicas l'*lctchcr% Purple filttud, I X iii. ; 

‘J’cinpering their sweetest notes unto thy liy." 

Sec llor. Od. IV. in, 16, 17. 
to .Sec I. 1 3 

tk' oaUn/luU = tjalir aTEua. See Virgil, Kct. i. '* : 

“.Sylvestiem tenui .Musam incditaris avcn.i/* 

he. Elsewhere “nnmdo” (yit/. vi. 8). “r.abmns agrisiis" (/Ti/ i. 10), ^'stridem stipula," in 
a disp.'trnging sense (AW. iii 27). Comp. ColIiiiV Ode to Evemug : 

If aught of imtm slop or pastoral song,” &•:. 
f.o-i'/i Labour Loitt V. ji 913: 

“ When .shepherds pipe on aeiten straws" he. 

H-all, In his first Satire^ says he cannot 

*' Under cveric b.auk and eseric tree 
Speake rancs Unto mine oaten Miusirelstc.'’ 

In that Rarac Satire he uses reeds*’ to denote rasinr.4l puetiy. 

oaten. The adjectival termination eUy denoting “ made of,” w.is more commonly 
Used in older English than it is now, when we use ihe suhstaniive iiself in ihc sense of the 
.'oljcctive formed bv that addition. Of those adjectives many .irc obsolete , those that sur\i\e 
have < hanged their meaning: ejr, sdvciii, leathern, golden, c.irthcn, a.dien, .silken, inillcn, 
sionen, thoriicn, leakeri, ehiien, gtazen. See Kidder and Sachs {f-rissensc/i. Urammat. dir 
Eng. SpfiH'he, i. 17a). 

'*4. 'I'he Fauni w'ere rural laiiin gtnls, corresponding in m-nny respects to the fJreek 
Satyrs, and in time regarded as identUal with them. Kauniis, the chief of them, was identified 
with P.in, 

itd/A chnln heel, l^aunns was represented with horns (hence Ovid Calls him^rVtf/'MuX 
and goat's feet. Hence Ovvd (Fast. v. loi); 

** Setnicaper, coleris, ciiirtut!s» Faime, Lupercis, 

Cum lustrant ccleWes vellera secta vias.'* * 

Satyrs and Fauns. Comp. Virg. Ed. vi. 27. This is a pastoral way of describing 
the Univer.siiy met^of his time. 

36. old Damatas ^ probably W. Chappell, the Tutor of Christ’s College in Milton and 
King's time. p 

78 . 38. sMusi. P^haps there Is a certain fine courtesy in the use of this word hero instead 
of " rnayest." The poet, having to say that his friend will never return, say.s that, *‘he is not 
^com|>elled to return,” rather than “he is not permitted to reiurh.” Or perhaps must s* art 
apiminied or ordained. Comp. Hpnn Nat. 15s ; 

** This n»iw/ not yet be so ; 
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aiul ib^ >56 : 

** The wakeful trump of doom muit thunder through the deep.” 

2S. 39. Comp. Ov. bfet. *i. 43. 

40. gadding. ** Knvy,” i»ay« Bacon, '* h gadding psisilon, and walketh the streets, ,iml 
doth not keep home,” 

fiAotfs. Sec Song to Kcho in Cantus. J^/ita/k. liianis, jo : , 

* 

'* liX<n b’ iu nt’TfifftXip obi'pttat. ot-ti ciwirp 


Shelley's AJaiutis^ suii/a 15 : 

*' Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remeiiibetelS'lay,'' &c. 

Comp. Milton's Ode on the Passion, stanza 8. In Wordsworth's chie on tniintations of 
iMMoriality, &c these echoes .ire not “ imagines *' of the poetic voice, b«l, it would seem, of 
the vaiions voices of nature : 

** I hear the eihats through the luuuntaiii throng.” 

4z. kiizlf iopits green. On this arrangement of wmds, see note to Uytun Nut. 187. 

44. to. See above, 1. 33, 

45 canker Originally the vimc word with i aiicer. It is sntnei tines made more precise 
hy the addition of " worm,” us in Jael i, 4 ; just a.s taint in the following line. 

46. =.2 yeanling, or eaiitmg, as is varumsly read; Muxhant a/ I'enue^ 1. 
iii. 80 ; Paradise Losty iii. 4 {4, /'or the hrst letter, romp, the protmni iations of ame^ 70/io, foAo/r, 
wboaf, with their spelling ; whale and hale^ tahirl axiA knrl^ %oorm and Ormds Head . old 
wold, in King Lear, HI. iv. 1Z3. Sir Hugh Evans calls wamaH ottinn’* {Merry IPipes of 
H'lndsor, {tassim). For the ling, comp, first//wjf, ytgaling, killing, ntHiling, nursvling, 
foundling. (Add others to this list.] 

47. wardrofi. Chaucer uses the form ** ward- rope.” That form is still in u.se in 
Yorkshire. (.See llalltwell.) The order of the ingredient words hi this compound is iiolice- 
able. Comp, flour-bin, fire-guard, reading-desk, jkc. &c. iWlial is the law observable in these 
and such wt.ird.si'l The varying from the u.sual order in snurdrohe is .iccoutited (or by the fact 
th.it the word comes to us in an already compounded state from the French garde ftdie (the Low 
Lotiii garda reba), 

49, stub = so killing. 

50. Clomp. Theo^r i. 65-9; Virg. Eel. x. 9-1 a. 

52. the stee/ = probably Peninaenmawr. Gray's bard Itood 

** On a rock, whe^ haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood.” 

■= this steep, probably ; but the topography of The Sard will not bear investigation- 

" For the Druid sepulchres, at Kerig y Druidion, in the mounUina of Denbighshire, 
he consulted Camden'.s Britannia.'* (Warton.) ^ 

54. A/<7M0 ■= ceruinly Anglesey here, not the Isle of Man. '^Tt was not unfieqncnily 
described as M6n mam-Gymru : i.e. Mona, the nursing mother of Wales, in atliisioii either to 
its former fertility, or to its being the residence of the Druids.” {Biaek*t Guide to North 
Scales.) See the picture Tacitus gives of the Druids there urging their countrymen to oppose 
the Romans ; ** Preces dirassublatisad cselum manibus fundeates/'(w4w«0/. xiv. 30.) Cromteclls 
abound in the island. For shaggy top, *'it was called by the bards 'the shady island,' 
because it formerly abounded with grovea and trees : but there is now little wcxid, except along 
the bank of the Menai. ** Tacitus speaks of '* luci smvis superstitionibus sacri ” being cue down 

% 2 
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for purposes of defence. For the high, Parys Mountain is the highest eminence of the island. 
** In Drayton's PolyolbUmt Mona is introduced reciting her own historyp when she mentions 
her thick and dark groves as the favourite residence of the Druids.*" Waitoa takes Mona to 
be the Isle 6f Man. 


' 28 . 55. See .<4 Vitcatkm EArtui.^i *'andeat hallow'd Dee.** Spenser’s 
1V< ai. 39 : 

« **' Dee, which Britons long y|^e 

Did call divine, that tloth by Chester tend." ^ 


See also *Pai,rie Qmetu, I. ix. 4. Drayton speaks of ** X>ee*s holiness : ** he calls it 
"hallowed/* "the ominous flood.'* Higden's Potychnmkan mentions certain wizard-like 
teatures in this river : " Under the cite of Chestre,** says John de Trevisa’s translation, 
" eometh fruns] the river Dee, th^t now to-deleth [parts] Engelond and Wales ; that ryver 
everych monthe chautigeth his ibrdes, as men of the contray teileth, and leveth oftc the 
chanel. Bote whether the water d-'awe more toward F.ngclond other toward Wales, to what 
syde that hyt be that yer, men schal habbe the wors ende and be overset, and the men of the 
other syde schal habbe the betre ende and be at here above. Whaniie the water chaungeth 
so hys coitrs, hyt bodeth .such happes.** i^A^ud Morris* E. E. SptcimiHt,') The Tiber 
was thought sacred by the Latins. (See Mn. viii. 7a.) See Tenth Song of Drayton’s 
PttfyoibwM, 

wtMnl See note on Hymn aj. Drayton calls the Weaver "the wizard 

rivur.’* 

56. fmdiy. See note, II Ptnt. 6 . 

^8. fWho was this Muse ?] See Paradis* Lost, vii, 34-^ 

$9. inckaMiiHg son. See the song, " Orpheus with his lute made trees/' in Shakspere s 
lUnry VflL HI. i. 3, Hor. Od. I. kiL 7-ia, &c. &c. 

bt. See Virg. Ctmt* 5 * 7 - 37 * Ovid, M*t xi. 1-89, esP. 50-5 ! 

" Caput,. Hebre, lyramque. 

Excipis 

Jamque mare invectsc flumen populare relinquunt, 

Et Methymnaom potiuntur littore Lesbi.” 

ike kidecus roar. " The '* was more emphatic in older English than it is now. 

83. mii/t Hebrus. See Viig. i. 3*1. Se^vius blames the epithet ; " Nam 

quiet issimiis ost otiam cum per hyemem crescit." ^ 

64. Shakspere, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, and other bright lights of the Eliza- 
hethan age, had for some years passed awny^ The last representative of that great race— Ben 
Jonson— had Just been gathered to hia foBows. Hie race of poets which hod succeeded were of 
a diflerent bree^ lire dramaifo period was over. There aroae a tribe of light lyric poets 
— Tferrick, Snwling, Donne, I..ovelace, Wither. It is easy to understand how, to one of 
Milton's high poetic theory and purpose, the popularity of these triflers must have suggested 
despair for himself and for hU time. 

un^eesoaL See ffymn. Hai. g. . 

6$. ske^kerd. The metaphor is used in a diflbrent sense below, U. 1 13-31. 

66. Pm o^js phrase U Virgil's. See EcL i a. 

4|^p. Virg, Mm. vii. 49$« 

Here Milton shows what his the^ kha pf a poet's dufy in the way of iMreparation 
fiir bis work. See note on Che cqieAing lines Of this poem. 

67. aer. This present is now almotf obeedete. The preh suevivea. See note on want 
imPraikal. 135. 

68. M Tiiyrui with her name, in Viigifa S<1, i. 4 r 

, "Tu,Ti!tyre,1eiitus in umbra 

Formpsam rtsonart doces Amarylfif^a sylvtun." 
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89. 6 ^ Comp. Lovelace's 

** When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the alf^' 

Know no such liberty.” 

Waitoi|, thinks Milton refers to certain poems of Buchanan addressed to Amaryllis and 
Nemra, which were well known at this time, * 

7a '* Reward U the spur of virtue in all good acts, all laudable attempts: ^<1 emula- 
tion, which is the other spur, wilt uever be wanting when particular 10 wards atw^poserk** 
(Dryden.) 

71. Com^ The. /ffe/. iv. 6 : ** Erant qolbtis adpetentinr femm videretqr (|uanc(o etfam 
sapientibus cupido gloriae dovissima exuitur.** 

74. See the discussion on ''glory” in parmUse iii, 21-130 ; esp, 11 . 47-70. 

hlane. “For what U glory but the tlate of fame?" {ParitdUe Keiainttf^ 

iii. 47.) 

75* Fury. It was one of the Fates or Morpoi or Parem, vis. Atropos, not one of the 
Furies, who was fabled to cut one's thread of lifeu SKakspere speaks of “ the shears of 
Destiny,” (AVatg IV. ii. 91.) Perhaps Milton uses the word Fury here not in itaspecial* 
but a general sense. 

76. thinrsputi life. See TibuU., I. vii. t, a: 

“ Parem fetalia nentes 
Stamina, non tilli dissoleenda deo.'* 

lift : f.e. thread of life. 

77. See Vtrg. Fel. vi 3 f 

^ Cynthiuf aurem 

Velltt.«t«^aionuit,”&c; 4;. 

Cee.'^. iv. 6, 7. 

79. feil. Vnnchfeuiile, l^atin^^'nma See Spenser^s Faerit Queeue, L iv. 4 : 


“ Whose Ta stately palace'sj wals were high, but nothing strong or tbicki 
And goldea/ai 7 # all over them diigdaied.* 


Warton quotes Shakspere, x Henry fF* L n. n39 ; hut the sense there is dKSerent 
Perhaps it is better to connect m iA* iUeteri^/lfli, &c.» with Asr. 

94. 81. (What is the force of by here Q 

%%.perfei. This is from the French fermildi^r/. S<yWrf and/tcA ^ 

84. meed. Seeff. 14. , ; 

85. Aretknse. See Clue. LkU Di Arsndte he speaks, of / 

'* Divine Alpheus, who by secret duke 
Stole under mas to meet hia ArHknu,^ 


Shelley’s « Arelhuse arose," &a Virg. £cl^ if: 
“ Extremum Mine, i 


AHn. in. 694, Ac. Mesek, Fr. v, t- 4 ,. 1 B 4 > Ahrens, 

(Why keneur^dt See Clam. Dki. See also Vtig. Qmr/. 13-15.] 

86. reede. Seel 3^ .... * 

88 . My aatptvemdtt AmtHtimt, Ac there » a careliMless of style here. Cpmp. 
Jl*i4/6grw, S91-S ; tl Penterem, t%ry- 
go. fWhat is meant by fei 
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34 . 93. Etifry-^ack. Milton oflen uses both these words in the same sentence, merely, it 
would seem, for the sake of variety. Cent. 19 : 

“ Of evfry salt flood and each ebbing stream.” 

/ 5 . 311 1 « 

'* I know rack lane and every alley green." 

♦ 

Ktymologically, every == ever each. [What dilihrenre as there between the usages of e^h and 
every f\ 

96. See Homer's Odyst. x. 3 ; Ov. Afet. xiv. 86. 

97, Ais dunjtftm. .Sec Virg. /Rh. l 50-63. 

was strayed. So “was drtipt,” I. 191 ; “is run," ynliu* Cetsar^ V. Hi. 25, Ac. See 
Abhott^^ Shakes^. Gr. f 158. This older usage is more strictly correct than our present oiie^ 
which admits the tranritive auxiliary “ have ” with these participles of intransitive verljs. The 
French still say “ Jc .suis arrivi." On German usage sec Wittich’s G. Gr. | jao. 

99. Vanope. Virgil calls her Panopca, Mn. v. 340. [Who were her sisters? .See 
Geery'. i. Hesiod gives their names in hts Theogony^ 340 et seq. Sec also Faerie 
Queene, IV. xl 49.! 

loi. /A' eclipse. [What is the force of the here ?1 

with may ^ along with, iit the midst of; or, better, by a bold poetical figure, it 
m.ay be Instniinental. 

Kclipscs were believed, lioth by the ancients and in later ages, to be times of evil 
omen, and to bring a curse upon everything done during them. Thus Gloucester, in King 
/.ear, I. ii. xi3 et srq. s “Thc.se late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us," 
Ac. As to the distress with which these “ .swoontngs " of the greater lights were regarded, see 
Ellis's Brand's Popular Antiquities, Comp. Paradise Lost, ^ 596*191 of the sun when 

^ •* from behind the moon 

In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the n,ations, .and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs." 

See Madethy IV. i. 38. They were supposed to be caused by the spiteful power of witches. 
Sec Paradise Lost. ii. 663. 

Comp. Hor. Od. II. xiii. and Epod. x. 1. 

103. went. In our present usage go is opposed to comey and vsent to came; but that 
opposition is not radical, 'llie old verb tvend is connected radically with windy and means 
merely to wind or tuni. llte original sense, therefore, would be to move in a serpentine 
manner. Comjj^. die use niwidUy as in Paradise East, iil 563-4 : ^ 

** and winds with ease 

Through the pure marble air kis ok/ique way 
Amongst innumerable stars.’* 

Here wni st dmply “ passed along.” IVenJ and yode having fallen out of use, go and ufeni 
nerve respectively^ present and perfect to rach other. Comp, am and wasy l.atin /ere .-md 
inliy Mle and sMsinliy Greek' 

ft^iing. .See Pilgrim's Progress t “ I warrant you he looted it right merrily." To 
insert the “ it" would not suit the gravity of the present passage. See note on ** trip UP 
I'All. 33. 

* 104, See description oTThamis in Faerie Qneeney IV. xi. 37, 28: he wat 

“ All decked in a robe of watchet [pale blue] hew. 

On which the waves, glittering like christall glu, 
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So cunningly cnwoven were, lhal few 
Could weenen whether they were or irew > 

And on his head like to a coronet 

He wore, that seemed strange to cojhmon view, 

In which were ||iany towres and castela set, 

That it encom'jMist round as with a golden fret.*' 

• 

24 . 104. bonnet^ in older English, as in Scotch*!>till, denoted a man’s head<covering. .See 
Hicftardli. I. iv. 31 ; Jfa»nUi^ V. ii. 95; CVw 4 »waj, Ill.'ii. 14. Comp. French 
foil^ bonHef-de-polica. 

adge. See Ttmpest^ IV. 1 430 1 

** You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the windring brooks, 

With your udged (rawm and cvcnharmless looks, &c/* 

*05. Whatjfjpwm are here meant, has not yet been satisfactorily explained. Warbiinon 
says allusion is made ” to the fabulous traditions of the high anticiuily of Cambridge ; " 
others think, to certain natural streaks on sedgedcaves or flags when dried, or even beginning 
to wither." 

106. that san^ttne jftnvrr, &c. =» the hyacinth. See Ovid, biff. n. aij. Fheebus, 
mourning for Hyacinthus dead, is not content that he should be metninorpliosed into a flower; 

( Ipse suos gemitii.s foliis inscribit, et ai ai 

Flos habet inscriptum, funcsta<iite liitera ducta est.** 

(Does /thfi Apply to baun^t 

X07. pledge -isi child. So pji^Ptus in I^ntin, Kk>mp. Tttus Andrvnicuit HI. i. 293. 

ftto/h he. So ** says he," ** said he." The position of the pronoun in lhc.se cases 
serves to illustrate the meaning dist overed by philology of the various endings of verbs in 
the numbers of each tcn.se. These endings are, in fact, but personal signs, which have become 
amalg.'uiiated with the verb. ** Quoth he," and such phrases, show the tendency there is to 
place the pronoun €t/'ter the verb, 
log. = St. Peter. 

Archbishop Laud w.ss at this time A^the height of his power. ITie policy of 
“thorough” was being vigorously pursued in the state; a kindred p«)Hcy was being carried 
out with no less vigour in the Church. A Ritimlistic reform was in course of enforcement both 
in England and .Scotland. Against this and against all Land's proceedings the Puritanism of 
this country was vehemently opposed ; and this Puritanism was the great growing, nearly full- 
grown, power of the day, Milton here for the first time speaks out his sympathy with that 
party with which he was afterwards to be so con.spicuously associltcd. 

iro. hva/H. In the Elizabethan writem twam is used (i) predicativcly ; (•) when the 
substantive is placed first ; (3) stibstaiitively. 

III. amain. Sec Paradise ii. 165, 1034, &c Sbakspero, Teuspest^ IV. J, 75, &c* 
Spenser has tlic form “ mainly.” (What is the force of the word ?] ^ 

113 . bespoke. Sec Hymn Nat. 1 . 76. 

ir4. anew = enow. Paradise Lesi^ il. 504; “hellish foesewmo.” form is 

generally said to be the plural of enough. See quotalmns from Sidiwy, Hooker, and Drydcn, 
Addison apud Johnson. 

115. Comp. Paradise Lost., iv. 193. Sonnet to Cronsotell. St. ^okn x. la, 13. One 
of Milton's pamphlets was entitled* The likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out ^ the 
Church. See also his 0 / Reformaiiot^ , 

\tS. Of other care. [What shohld we say ill our present English H 
119. Blind mouihes, &c. Comp. 1 . 88 . Paradise Lost, v, 711, 718. Milton is in- 
different to the verbal incongruity ; thc^ {a none in sense. Mouths s gluttons. Comp, gula 
in Latin. See Hor. Sal IT. ii. 40^ 
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94 . xtp. kH9Sti how to hold. In I lo w« have knew to sing.'* 

190. tho /east. [In what two ways may thia phrase be parsed ? Which is the better!} 

19 1. /aith/u/t. In Elizabethan writers/ir// in composition retains all its letters ; its 
Independent force was still fre»h. ^ 

heardsutau “ has a general sense in our oi^ writers, and often occurs in Sydney's 
ArvadiOii a book well known to Milton. . In our% Pastorals heard>groome sometimes 
decurs for shepherd " (Warton.) , >> 

isa. 8 ^. See Merchant o/ li^emeet II. ix. 79: ** So be gone ; yon air sped." Jlomeo 
amt JulieU H 1 . 5 . 95. Knollea n/rmf Johnson s " Barbarossa, sped of all he desired, staid not 
long at Constantinople." As a pret^te the worcy^urs in Shakspere, Merry IVives of 
WmisoTy 1 1 1 . V. 67, &c. Tn Measure/ot' Measure^ fr. v. 10, and Paradise Regainedy iii. 967, 
there is the longer form of the iferticiple, viz. speeded. So **lift" has two participial forms, 
lift and lifted. [Mention other verbs chat have two.] Speed was used much more finequently 
and more variously in older English than it is now. Comp '* God speed the Parliament " in 
Shakspere, 1 Henry VI. III. ii. 60; **an honest tale speeds best," Richard III. IV. iv. 

358. dtc. 

95 , 193. list is akin to German and Old English lust =c pleasure. It survives in /rrfless, as 
reeh in reckless, It was originally used impersonally : thus, *' if the list." Chaucer, Canterbury 
Talesy 1185 i "what them listeth/' Hooker, &c. So pleasey reeky jkc. were originally 
impersonal. 

flashy. ** Distilled books are tike common distilled waters, things." (Bacon's 
Essays.) (What does the word meant] 

194. grate. fSo bloWy ft PenserosOy 161. 

Comp. Virg. Eel, iii. 96: 

*' Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas. 

Strident! miserum stipula disperdere carmen!'* 

seramiel is used in Lancashire for ** a lean person " (HaUiwcll). " Scranny *' is 
a comnton provincial word for *' lean." The metaphor, therefore, is the same as in " lean and 
flashy ao^gs." Comp Cicero's ** tenuis exsanguisque sermo" {De Or. 1 . xiii. $7). 

See Spenser's Eclogue for May. 

?ai& draw. So Paradise Losty viiLa&f: **From where I first drew air."' We still 
speak of a " draught." Comp. Latin hau^, haustus. 

198. There were many perversions to the Church of Rome about this time. See 
Masson's Lf/e if MiltoHy i. 638, 

199. and nothing sed. [How would you parse this ph^pse !) ' 

13U Comp St* Matth, itl 10; St. Luke iii. 9. Raleigh apud Johnson: "The 
•word, the arrow, the gun. w^h many terrible engines of death, will be well employed." The 
word et^ne is mdleally cminected with ** ingenious,” ** ingenuity,** and means simply some* 
thing clever. For two-handed Shakspere boa "a two*hand sword," 9 Henry VI. 11. i 49. 
(See a description of one in Scott'b Monastery^ Comp Paradise Lost, vL 951. , 

He meansto<say« gencndly, that the time of relribiitioil is at hand. Some commen- 
tators, unwisely in my bpinien, take the words os a definite prophecy of Laud's execution (in 
1645). Certainly they could never have been understood that sense at the time of the 
poem's lint publication. ** under the sanction and from the press of one ofourumvervirie8,**and 
" when ^ pjroecripti'ons of the Star Chamberand the power of T^todwere at their height" In 
his 0 / Rfortmaium in EngRmd he npeaknof *'«he axe of God's reformation Viewing at the 
old and hollow trunk of papacy.** 

xgs. Alpheus, setose. Diet. 

e t 33 « shrunk. See Hymn Hat. 003. Comp. Rows^s Ifam Shore, 1 . i, : 

” Our common fbes 

The Queen’s rel*t1oti$, our new-fhngfisd genify> ^ 

Hare/a/Tisihpirhmi^tyovsli^'* " 
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85 . S33> StciltoH Miof, See aibove^ I. 5 $. Virg. Sd* vL ii iv. 1. Epitafih. Bidn. 
•ttribifted to Moschus. 

Comp. Psalm civ. 7. 

*^'rhe dread voice/’ and another equally dre^ldful, afterwards ** shrunk the 
•treami " of poetry for Milton for nearly^ thirty years. After writu^k l^ydstas^ in 1637, Milton 
wrote scarcely any more fioetry till after the RestoraiioD- Pamiii^ Zar/ was published in 
1667. 'Between it and LycCdas he had produced iiy)0«try only a few sonnets. During nearly* 
all tha^ interval he abandoned, at the call of doty, his proper vocation of poet, and gave all 
his entfgics to politics. See Reat&tt/sr Chttr^h GtntemmtHi against prrlaty, 

hithsrcast = come hither and cast. Comp. $oplk <Ed- Cal, 93 ; 

" diddfot hSi Ik 09 «t KatftVrfigicr}” 

Ib. 1253: *' wapeart devpo fleXmiKef 55 e.” 

j 4 nl. 4^ 90 »^*yw 6 M»i* **»▼* •* 

ij|. Ms. See TfmPist^ V. i. 89: 

" In a cowslip’s bell 1 lie.** 

Comp. A^-flower, bluc'A^//. 

I af a thousand hues. SJo in t 93, Of f^gx*d Wings ’* 

. ijfoufrrts. Mention other substantives with this dimio. termination.] 

I3( use. Sec I. 67. 

milde tvhis/srs. Comp. Theocritus* '* {id, 1 . k). 

ijli/wA lap. Sec Rkkavd ii, V. it. 47; ‘’the green A*/ of the new^xnne spring.” 

75 . III. 1^47: 

I ” The fresh green As/ of fair King Rkhard'a land.” 

the swart star: i.e. swart-making (tanning, hrown-dyeing) star. So'^n^^Notus” 
in Hor. ( 7 . 1 . vii. ts = white- or clear-maldng (comp. Od, Iff. xaviir 19^^ Homer’s 
“ iMpysarhy ll. xi. 306 ; Virgil's ’*(?A*rwf Aquilo," Criwy. I 460. Comp. *'dim” in Pamdiu 
i^osi^ iii. 4 &c. The star meant is, of course, Sirius or Canicula, a star just in the mouth 
of the conellation Canls (Orion's dog). It ros^at Athens about the time of the greatest 
heat, and as therefore supposed to cause that heal. Sue riSschylua* Agam, (^* 

Palcy) ; . 

< " nc tjg. pvXXdg y*er’ Ic Aipaeg 

’ cKtav it^patitlaack tstplos , 

The LatinajKo this theory. See Horaeej passim , . Hie ''rubra Ouiicuht,” in Sai, IZ v. 39^ 
probably ^ngrans. J. ’ " ' 

(Up. Hor. Od. 111 . xiiL ^ 

Comp. Horace’s Od, f. xxv. r. 

139. See Ffymn Mst, xpf ^ 

etatsld. “The materials glasii mdted with caEchled riit eo«9|pse an un- 
diaphanous ^y. This white amtl li' the baris of alt those fine’ eoneteies ' that gold- 
smiths and i|ficers employ id the ciudous ait of tnameUing.”' (Boyle on Colours, apnd 
Jtdinson.) * 

S4t-8n Wp. Shafcspere, CjwiArAiiNlifclV. JUi cao-^ Comp. Mso Spejnseris H<t April. 

149^ rvfi The root of this yet appeam in “rather ** w* eavl^, sooner (Hdo- 

fcmes uses '^i^rest ” in Lavds ft. 19.) Tennyson has revived the word 

itself. </«df^cix.) 

Cod Shakspeie’s “Frimroeei that die imjiiarried,^ && {IViHlsds Tale, IV. 
iv. sse.J-'i I 
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25 . 143, crow-toe. Comp, tlw »tainc "crow-foot” (the ranunculus). 

144. /reakt, h'recklc is a dim. oi freak, the substantive. Comp. covsiip," 

tienry V, V, ii- 49. 

146. well attir'd — well covered with leaves ; or, perhaps, = fair-flowerec^ well 
head-dressed, as it were.* The head-dresses of Eiisabethan ladies were called "attiers.” 
It may l^e' noticed that attire has been adopted by botanists as a technical tern. See 
•Johnson. 

149. hh. .See note. Hymn Hat, xdL 
(What part of the verb is shedhtreXi 

i,<;o. dafftidUlm. Constable uses this form with an addition, viz. " daffadowidilly." 
See .'i .Ming by him in the Golden Treasury, No. XV. 

151. iaureat may alludcPto Lycidas* being \ poet, or rather lo his being lammted by 
poets. Comp. E^itajdi on Marchioness if IVinchester, 55-9 : 

" Here be 

. . . .some dowers, and some Says 
For thy herse, to strow the ways. 

Sent thee from the banks of Cam." * 

See 1, T. 

herse ss tomb. So in Ben Jonson*s well-known Epitaph, Underneath tis marble 
hearse,” fkc. t.'omp. Hamlet, I. iv. 47; hears'd in death,” &c. According to Wdgwood, 
it was originally triangular framework of iron used for holding a number of handles at 
fitnemU and Church ceremonie.s ; ” then a funeral monument— in particular, a .'mporary 
cenotaph. 

153. [What does so moan here ? How otherwise might this passage be punctuald f What 

would so mean thou ?I * 

154. iWltat is the predicate to shores ?1 Comp, Virg. jKn. vi. 3635, ' 

158. moHstroHs here to be taken literally (not as, for instance, in Othello, li> iii. 477), 

So Paradise Lost, U. 634-5 * 

" Nattire breeds. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things,*' &c. 

There is a powerful picture of this ** monstrous world ” in the old poen^f Reoroulf, 
where the hero invades Grcndal’s dam in her den at the sca-bottoin. (See 11 . a^joaS, Ed. 
Thorpe.) .For another, see Clarence's dream xa Richard IH, I. iv. 16-33. S Virg. j^n.' 
vl 7*9. 

139. \our moist twos. What is the substantive qualified in sense by mots') 

160. [In what .sense 'v^fahie used here?l 

Bellertts 'st one of the old Coniish giants. " No such name occurs iirfie Catalt^e 
of the Cornish giants, but the poet coined it firom Belleriiiin. At first he had wriin Corineus.” 
(Warton.) Corineus was a gwnt who came into Britain, whh Unite. See Faef Oueene, TI. 

X 10 .tnd ta. Diodorus .Siculus speaks of Belcrium ; Ptolemy of Itoleriuin, 0|he old Giants 
see Faerie Queene, 11 . a. T^ia. 

i6t, Camden tcljs ns th^t Land's F.nd is "the only part of our island l^jlocJts directly 
towards SpniHj” (Warton.) See Drayton’s wiii. 

^ the great vision, &c. "A stone lantern in one of the ang 1 e.s of t chnrch ** built 
on St. Michael's Mount **is callcd^St. Michael's Cliair. There is still Edition that a 
vision of Michael seated on this crag, or St. Michael's chidr, appearedj'eome hermits.” 
Wartoo also takes " guarded ” to refer to " a strong fetrlreiM, regularly ga^'ml,'* that was 
built on the Mount ; but it seems better to understand it of the watch by the angel. 
(Comp, HtimWs "Wveolyjrminfr.”) T 

16s. Hauumeos. It used to be thought that the ancient Numantia^^^mre mcnat : but 
this tm an error, Todd found, in Mercator's A/hfs, ed. fob Andsl. i6i^ in the ed of 
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1636, in the map of Galicia, near Cape FinUterre. " Namancos T.” (i.a 'I'urris). “ In this map 
the castle of Bayona makes a very conspicuoifs figure.'* 

25. 163. angel: St. Michael. 

\ruth, vJ^at derivative of this word is still in use T Wh«t cognate verb ?1 

164. Ofe Dolpkitu^ See. As in the old days a dolphin had boifie Arion safely through 
the seas to land. See Herod. 1. 1. 24; Ovid, Aiw/. ii. 83«ii8; Wordsworth's Power ej 
Soundf ix. 

wif/if, *'to carry through the air or lAe wafer,’* (Johasoii.) See fling 11. 

i. 71-3 : 

'* In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the Kngli.sh bottoms have wafi o'er, 

Did never float upon the swelling tide," &k. 

165. Warlon compares Spenser's Pel. Nov.; Damonis^ eoi-8 ; Ode an the Death 

qf a fair Infaniy stanra x. 

2fl. 166. your sornne. So love, care, joy, delight, {nride, hope, are used in a concrete sense. 
So in l.atin and Creek atnor^ s/es, wdyof, Afig, Sic. 

167. 7 vatery /fear. Comp. Shakspere's **Jloqr of heaven," Mef'chant qf Venice^ 
V. i. 58. 

ifi8. the day ’tin r = the sun. So ** diurn.'d star," Paradise Last^ x. lodtj. 

169. Comp. Gray’s Bartl^ of the orb of day " : 

** To-morrow he repairs the golden flood." 

\^o. tricks. Set It Pens. It ^ 

sfangled. Sec Hymn Hat. at. , 

ere = metal. So Paradise Losi, u 673. 

J73. Sec .S7 hfnttheW xiv aa. 

that walk’d ike ivaves. So Sfienser : 

** She wander'd many a wood." 

Paradise Lcsi^ i. 520 : 

** And o’er the Celtic roamed the utmost hies." 

v. 272, "a phoenix gazed by all." So In Shakspere, "muse/* "tmilc,** Sec. &c., govern 
accusatives. .So "myself w.as then travelling that land," I'ennyson’s Golden Suffer. 

174. Comp^ Virg. H£h. vi. 64c ; Wordsworth's Laodamia. ^ 

175. Comp. Hor. Od. III. iv. 61. 
oozy. Hymn Hat, 134. 

176. unexfressive. Hymn Hat. n6. So ** inciiarrabife cArnien," in hia lajcm Ad 
Patrem. Comp. " insuppressive," Sbakspere, Julius Ceesar^ 11. i. 134. 

uuftiall song. .See the 17^ 

179. Comp^ Paradise Losti xi. 8a. 

'* Milton's angelic system ... is to be seen large in Thomas Aquinas and Peter 
Lombard." (Warton.) 

181. See Isatak xxv. 8 ; Rev vii. ty. 

183. Comp, thp story of Mellcerta or Palmmon. Ov. Met. iv. 5x9 ; Pati. «i^5 j Virg. 

Ceorg, L 435* , 

184. fa thy ’large recompense. [What is the fi^ thy here?] See Spenser's 

ProtkaL 158. ' 

good. See II Pens. 153 ; cf. Vfrg Bet. v. 65. 

185. in. We should say *' on ** or ** o'er.** 

18& uneouth. ' VAUegro, I. 5. 

187. stiff. This is a fiivourite word wiUi Mitton. See II Pens, lay. 

Comp, thedescriptioii of evening in Comm, 188-90. 
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W, 186, SS ''those ventagch" in Hamki^ III. it 37a. 

^uUU, Comp. Dryden : 

** His flying flngen and harmonious ^uiH 
Stnie seven distinguish'd notea» and seven at once they fill." 

189. vmrbling. Another of Milton's favourite words. 

D0ruk lay ss poem in the pAtoral style. Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, wrote in the 
Doric dialect. a 

igo. th* killt, that Is, their shadows Comp Virg. EU* i. 83. 

191. was dropt. See above, 1 . 97. 

192 tmhUd, Comp. Juvenal's "Tyrias humero revoeanle lacernas " {Sai» i s;). 
maniU Um. BUu was the colour of a shepherd's dress, and the poet here 
personates a poetic shepherd. It was also a common colour for servant-men. Ben Jonson 
speaks of servants as " the blue order : " also of "a blue waiter." In Beaumont and Fletcher 
a footman is called " a blue-bottle," a familiar phrase still. 

193. Comp. Theocr. Jd, i. 145 : 

" ga/psT’* iyw 8* Hfifiis «a« kereper hdior 




pRYDEN. 


1. John Drydkn was bom on the 9th of August, (the yeav befi>re l^ocke was bornX 
probably in the house of his maternal grandfiuher, at Aldwincfe All Saints, near Oundle, tu 
Northamptonshire. His father, of a family belonging originally to Cumberland, was the 
proprietor of a small estate at Hlakesley, a village'ncar Akiwinde AU Saints. In course of 
time he was sent to Westminster School, then under the superintendence of Dr. Busby, and 
subsequently to Trinity College, Cambridge. Deavtng (he Uplvecsity ih tfisy, Without, it would 
seem, haring specially distinguished himself there, he went up to London, and devolpd himself 
to politics and to literature. Amongst his family connexions were certain important members 
of the Puritan party. The death of Cromwell soon provided him With a poetical subject. His 
writing an elegy on that occasion did not prevent him, any more than Waller^ and other poets 
of the day, from wclconung back w\th a poem Charles the Second. With the Restoration 
a new field was thrown open to the wits of the time in the shape of the stage, which for some 
eighteen years had been altogether, or partially, shut up* Dryden turned play-wrker. He 
wrote comedies, tragedies, tragi'Comedies ! the comedies, iA pro.se 1 the tragedies, the earliest 
in blank verse, then some in rhyme, on the model, of the French tragic drama, the latest in 
blank verse. His subjects he drew mostly from the old roin.iiices, and from history. He re- 
produced three of Shakspere’s plays, TfvitufMtd CrtuMUf Atiffiny and (wKHrii he 

called Ail/or and Tht Tempetd^ In idyt hts plays were heartily, and not undeservedly, 
ridiculed in the Rehearsal^ written by the Duke of Buckingham, asslated. It is laid, hp 
“ Hudibras" Butler, and others. All this lama ha was winning more lasting ftma by tha 
various critical essays with which his plays, whan published, ware freqaetidy firefaaed. In 
1663 he married the Lady Elisabeth Howard * daughter of the Sari of BeHtshire, who by no 
means proved a congenial consort. 

a. It was not till Dryden was some fifty years old that he folly discovered where hiaifrength 
lay. Before x68i he had written othtr po^c^ l^eeeS^ at bis An^m MiratitU (pubUshad 
in x66y, the same year with Parodist hwdaf his pbys, ^ aVtrything ha had writiatt 
had marked by a certain power and might ; ^t4ii|teyear hU^AHaipm Md Afkiitpkti 
displayed his characteristic talents in their ftillcst ead^ ^Wl d tt s tt vig^t The patiqn was at 
that time in a stole of profound aadtejiHMit ; the Abririigihga and Con* 

stitutionalism was rapidly nearing its j the mauest between the Cooft pviQr and the 

Exdusioiusts, an important pasaage in thmochet aU-om9rehenrivesCriiggte,iiad||mfp^^ 
its utmost liiry. Diyden stood fprth as thactuonphni of the Court psrty ; in his W. 

ha dealt the Exclusionistodre sey»reet 1 i^|gemus emild Inftieit and they were 

terribly affisetiva. fbat poeas was spaedfl^ foOnwaii (^ another, AfnrisA aimed at Chat 
9 tmt Achiiephel ; and this by another, ShadwelL the Chief poet of rim 

Whig aide. At this same memoiahle period 're his lift he wrote hlio JTdfiftft tmfi, to 
rindieate Rerebtion against Athebm. and Frocascanritm against TredUiore How mall the 
Stuarts rewarded his great sarrices appears ftom the ftci that it was ority with much appaating 
and difficulty ha oould procure the payment oir the sabry due to him as Poet Lauieat*, Hot 

4 . 
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lang after the succeaiiSoo of James II. he iMBcame a Roman Catholic : with his usual fervour 
and brilliancy he in 1686 wrote his Hind and PantJur (published the following yearX in 
which he defended that tradition of which in the RtligtQ Laid he had made so light When 
the hoy WHS born who was afterwards -known su *'lha Pretenderp" Dryden celebrated the 
event in his Britannia Rediviva ; but that birdi wxs in fact the signal for the combined action 
of a justly indignant natiorip and the irreparable fall of the Stuaft d3masty. 

3. Dryden fell with hLs patrons. Whatever itiay bo thought of the consistency of his previous 
lifcp he certainly refused overtures no# made to him by the triumphant Protestant party. 
His political life ended ; his literary activity was % intense as ever. He now set himself to 
the tmiisKition of certain classical poets. His version of Persitis and Juvenal was published 
in 169') ; that of the /Kneid in 1697, in which s.'ime year he wrote also his now best-known 
]«ocin, his Alfjeander^s Peoi^. His modernisations of Chaucer and other pieces — his Paths 
— appeared in 170a Thus his vigour remained to the end, for in X700 he died. 

Of his twenty-eight plays .scarcely any one is now at all known ; and perhaps not much 
mt>Te deserves to be known. The comedies abound in wit, those written in the heroic metre 
in line versification: but Dryden was wanting in dramatic power, he was wanting in 
liuiiioiir, in tenderness, in delicacy. ' He could describe in a masterly manner, but this is not 
the dramatist’s great function : he had not the art of making his characters develop themselves 
--describo themselves by their actions, so to speak. Me could lay hare all the motives that 
actuated them, but he could not show them in a .state of action obedient to those motives : in 
short, his power was r.'ither of the an.'ilyiical kind. 

^ His descriptive power was of the highest. Our literature has in it no more vigorous 
portndt-gallery than that he has bccpieuthed it. He succeeds better in his portraits of 
ciicmics than of friends : perh.aps liciause, as it happened, the Whig leaders excited in him 
more disgust than the 'rorics admiration. The gencial type of character which that age 
presented was in an eminent degree calculated not to stir enthusiasm. Dryden fell upon evil 
times. Wliat he for the most part saw was tlagrant corruption in Church and in Stale, and in 
society : he lived the bc.st years of his life in the most infamous period of English history ; he 
was getting old when a belter time began. The poet reflects his age : there was but little 
noble for Dryden to reflect. Naturally, he turned satirist. 

His power of expression is beyond praise. There is always a singular Jibtess in his 
language : he uses always the right word. <« 

He is one of our greatest masters of metre t metre was, in fact, no restraint to him, but 
rather it seems to have given him freedom. It has been observed that he arg\ies lietter in verse 
than in prose : verse was the natural costume of his thoughts. As a prose-writer he is 
excellent ; but verse 'Writing was his proper province. 


MAC FLECKNOE. 

tgTKODUCTlOH. 

’i 

Tflis.pieoe was directed against Shadwell, the leading W*hig pdet o f the day, as Dryden 
was the ’IWy. It was published in Octol^ i68a.^ Jo^soh' KhereW mistakes when he 
saya that U was occasioned by Shadwell’s being appplnted to succeed Dryden as Poet 
Idturcate (see his Lifs »/ Diydadi ; for that Mipersdng did not take ^ce till aAer the 
Revolutiou. 

In spUe of what is said in' the following l^cire, Shadwell was a comic poet of no mean 
power, and but few his lavit;h indecency wmild well deserve m be read. He was ceitaiftly 
h better play-writer diaa hie adrisb ]>rydett and he had once been firienda, and indeed 
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I 

fiellov-workers, aad in those days Dryden had not been blind to his merits. In the Epilogue 
to the VolunUirSt one of Shadwetl's plays, he s{ieaks of him as 

The great support 0^ the comic stage, 

Bom to expose the follies of the age, ^ 

To whip prevailing vipes. and unite 
Mirth with Instruction, Profit with Delight ; 

For large ideas ahd a fiowigg pen 

First of our Umes, and second but to Ben. 

-« 

This praise must have been p.srticularly welcome to Shadwcll, not only as coming from 
whom it did come, but for its form; for Sliadwell modelled himself upon Ben Jonson. He, 
too, aimed at representing “ humours.” He is said to hawc resembled him .somewhat in 
person. Me found no difficulty in resembling him in his affection for the tavern. Had he 
lived some half-cciitury sooner he would no doubt have gladly been enrolled in what Joiismi 
himself called ‘ ' the tribe of Ben. ” IfJ onson wrote d/rrjr^MejTi Shadwcll wrote an opera. Pytehe. 
In course of time Dryden and he became enemies. Dryden had spoken disparagingly of Ben 
Jonson (see his Eksay on Dramatic Poetry] . Shad wc^ sneered at AureHjg-^e^, When the 
fe*irrul factious excitements connected with the Kxcliinili Bill and the Popish Plot came to a 
head in 1678, and the two following years, Dryden and Shadwcll were ranged on opposite 
sides. Shadwcll answered the Medal with his Medal o/^okH Bayes; he took }>art alsto in a 
lampoon calletl The Tory PoetSx aimed at Dryden and Otway. In October i68a appeared 
Mac Fleeknoe : A S atire on the. True B ine Proiesta^ following 

month the Portrait of Shadwcll uiuier the name of^g in the Second Part of Ahsahm tind 
AchitopheL 

For the name, Shadwcll would have been proud to be called the " Son of Ren : ” Dryden 
calls him the ** Son of Fleeknoe/* idie heir of one of the meanest versifiers of ilie century. Uf 
this poor poetaster, Fleeknoe, the very name would now barely be known but for the immor* 
tality Dryden thus gave him. Dryden plucked him from oblivion to become a proverb of 
badness. Thus Swift writes in his On Poetry ^ a Rhapsody , 1744 ; 

*' Remains a difficulty still 
To purchase fame by writing ill. 

From FUukn^ down to Howard's time, 

How few have reached the low sublime ! *’ 

Picsides its great intrinsic merit, Mac Fleeknoe has the additional interest of having mainly 
suggested the form of Pope’s Duttciad. ** 1 doubt not,” says Pope himself in a note to 
*'FlecknQe*s Irish Throne” {Dunciad. ii. 9), '*our author took occasion to mention him in 
respect to the poem of Mr. Dryden, to which this bears somsy resemblance, though of a 
character more different from it than that of the /Eneid from the lliadf or ilia JLuirm of 
Boileau from the Di/ait de BonU RimPes [sic] of Sararin/* 

27 . 3. Fleeknoe. See Introduction. 

Augustus was just thirty-ahree yea» of age when he overthiew his formidable rival 
Antony, and became the undisputed master of the j^man world. He held chat mastership 
for forty >four years. See Claii. Diet, or Hiit, Km, [lu what year did ho accept the 
imperinm proconsulare f In what year did he die f\ 

8. [Explain the exact meaning of a increase. In what relation do the words 
Stand to issue f] 

itterease is often used parthhilarly for fkmily or progeny. See t Shm* ii. jy. So 
Shaksperc's Coriolannst Ilf. hi. 114 i Pope*s Odyssey: 

*' Him young Thoosa bote, the bright%(wmrw 
Of Phorcyt,** 
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Comp. lAtin imtrsmt^tum. Oftco k is used generally tot product. See Shokspere's 
Tm 0 ^i IV. I xio. K/ II. a 164. &C. 

* 7 . ta to sottU s the settling So 

** For not to have heen dipt tn lathe's lake 
Could save the eon of Thetis from to-die.'* 


'‘{J\ooCtHiUmfno/VnoHAi\\\ 1 18a.) 1 leave fe &c. Or /e xe/f/e may s debate 

how to settle , toinp Milton's Lyt.. xo. Comp. ** to subdue any that in anywise denied to do 
it." (Bunyan's Hoh IVar.) 

'Ihe settling of the succession of the pohtical state was an only too familiar question 
at this time. It had troubled Cromw^ ; it was now pressing upon Charles the Second, if any- 
thing could press upon hun ; sit was oettainly vexing the whole nauon. Thus Flecknoe's 
position VISA easy to realise. 

13. Observe the force of the metre here. 

"Tts resolved. Comp, beginning oiAUxander^t Feast. 

14. [What “part of speech” U eutijfhetoJ What does it qualify? Where ought it, 
strictly ( to be placed ? Quote or find smsUar instances of careless arrangement.] 

aa. “ I'he long dissensions of ffc two houses, which although they had had lucid 
Mierfola and happy pauaes, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom ready to break forth.” 
(Biicoo.) * ^ 

iHiervall here, is etymologically, of space. Sluikspere uses the Latin form in 
a IhnryiV, V. i. 85, “ a* shall laugh without tntervaUums** 

33. [What is meant by M/gA/KJ 


§4. In a moral sense we stiH say “ ptevail upon,” » persuade ; so “ prevail with.” In 
a mattfiial sense perhaps we should rather say ** prevail over.” See Shakspere’s Rtclmrd III. 
1 ( 1 . iv. 64. Comp, “prevail against,” Comp, also Dawlvo. 37; “Ihese men nyon ahose 
bodies the fire hod no power.** 

(Has rising M\y ^re^ent force beic*] 

05. See Introd, 

/ahrkk The comparison of a body 10 a building is common enough : sec Si. Paiil's 
Second FpMte to tkt Corinthusnsj v. x. It is the leading idea of Howe’s Living rempte. 
(See i Cot. Ut. t6, &c.) 

96. [Is Htajosiy used here in an abstract or a connete sense ?1 

in iu original sense in /-rw 

8. sq. Hojnmo^ was one of the Elizabethan ** dramatists. Of the details of his life little is 
,*!«‘lf?*r*'\^«‘‘hermgnofChajrles !. He would seem to have been a writer of 
wonderful fertibty, for he b^sts of having Had “ an entire hand, or at the least a main finger.*’ 
II 9 M Pijys* «« vw a wn.er of lar greater merit than might be supposed from this mention 
or film by Dryden. See some extracts from his plays in UmVs Specimens i^f Rnglisk 
loimh, a most discerning critic, says rf him that he U ** a sort of prose 
His scenes are to the AtU as nitaral and affecting. But we miss Me Poet, that 
wwch m ^kspeare always apfiears opt and above the suifiice of /V nature^* &c. 
d . j ,^***^* *«>»“ probably in i5«^i«d in 1666. Neither to him does Dtydeti here 
Jjiite j*»«icc . see spedmeos of hfc | 4 ||b in the selvcCkm just memianed. loimh says of 
he claiins a |daoe amongsi the worthies of this period not so much for any tran- 
•ceoajnt demus in himself as that he was the last ofagreat rare, all of whom spoke nearly the 
same language, and had a set of morsl foellngs and notions in common. A new language and 
qiula a new tusn of ttagfo and comic tniertat came in with the Reatorajtion.” Dryden, as 
toe Ipeat superseder of this sduml of which Shirley was the hut notablo member, not 
mnaturaUy foiled to appreciato^What merils he had. 

tt.dsmtt. t)ons ScotuaCbe was born ab<m% the same lime as X>ante, died la 1301,) sms 
a man of an acute intellect, and of great erudition** but, when that school of learning towhich 
he belonged faB into contempt, his natoe became a by^word for ignomnee; thus his very 
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minence in his own tkge plaeed him in n kiw aiidcMilMftplifaln poliiimi iA another age* See 
TVench’s SMjf 

28. 33 Norwich drugget. He wrote first **ru^*dnigfet." (Todd.) Norntch was known 
ftr its woollen manufactures from the time of Henry 1 . when a ^|»leny of tlemincs settlefl 
in the neighbourhood of Worstend. ** Others, settlers from the same country, joined their 
brethren in the reign of Henry VI. and Klisaheth." (t^o/. Jtwyc/ ) ** Worsted," Lindsey 
Wolsey/* and Kerseymere" are said to be so ca^jed from East Anglian villages noted for 
their woollen productions : see Taylor's H'ontt and Places, For the term drugget^ ** it is said 
that drugget or droget was first made at Drogheda in Ireland/* 

35. wardling. See Hym» ^ai. 96 

lute. See Ode for St, Ceeihds Day, 36. 

whilom. Scotch **quhylum." This is an old dat. &se ; so "seldom.** With the 
help of a prep, was formed from the same stem the adverb *' umwhile," Scotch " ufuquhile i ** 
see Piers Pioughfuan, Kd. bkeat» v. 343. 

36 See Inirod, 

38 «Aw rhau^s. Sec Spenser's Proihal, I. 11, 

39 (What other meaning has unll-Um'd t\ t 

-= pleasure boat. In a "barge" Qeo^ra sailed, down the Cydnua; Mi 
AMiony and deo^itas 11. li 196. 

40 [What ii the force of ^ here ♦] 

4?. ITiat is, " such a scene was never depicted even In one of your own nonacnsklal plays." 
Shadwcll had written a play called E/eom Udells, The virtue of the springs at Epsom was 
discovered in 1618 

43. Afefhttths, See note, Proihal. 60. 

45. well-sharpned thumbs As tf lits thumb was a sword indicting cruel cuts on the 
trebles and the basses. Comp. Juvenal's " stricto pane " {Sai, y, 169). bhadwell U the 
leader of the band. ^ 

I Why do innif and thumb make the description ludicrous?) 

49. As they might be supposed to have thronged around Arion ; but in fact fishes, 
except seals, are said to be insensible to the charms of miido. (. omp. with this passage an old 
ballad on the death and ftioetal of Queen KUzabeth (quoted here from memory) : 

" The Queen was brought by Aii.accr to Whitehall, 

At every stroke ifre oars did tears let fall ; 

Some clung about the boat ; the fishes under water 
Wept out their ejres of pearl, and swam blind afrer." 

Ho doubt one groat amusement of leisurely voyagers up and down the llmmef lit 
the days of pleasure barges would be throwing over pieces of hrem and toast and» j^ching 
the eager contentious pursuit of the little fishes. Or, more probably, this pMsagd^en to 
fragments of the moruing toast which, thrown nut lor the benefit of the swan* (a great 
number of th^ were kept on the river bi the old days), beoune objects of derire and pusault to 
the fishes. 

so. thy threshing h&ndt i.e. the hand which w move as if yem were tSuething e« with 
which you beat time. His roll of "papers" lerveOMm as a hhton. 

51. St. Andrf was a well-known fVench dandng-master of the day. 

S«. Psyche, See Inifod, 

34. [What is meant by they* and w^at by atyibg they/clifike tuuukgyfl 

$5. SingkioH is said to have been Urn leader of the Khig^a private hand.- Pepyt 
mentiMshow once, in t66o^ the king *'<Bd|Htt a ftwatafibont upon Ids mttslc, bidding them stop 
and make the French mueic play." He WM aho ftn acte>>«a fha pneenc passage showii 
VilUHsti b a persona in Sir W. D'Avmyatn'a Skgo tf Rkodet^ With regard to the Uttcama 
nstff< sM the Fifth Aa of pbtybpnsodbd. The stage dtrectioo 

ttme: " Enter at several doors the Oenci^ and Ueotenaiot-GeilV^ amTd Cap-a-pea, whh 
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«ach of them a lute in his hand and his sword d^wh^ijitt hunif with « scarlet ribbon at hU 
wrtst.’^ Villeraus’ part reqtured both military valour and musical skill ; hence his double 
ectuipment. 

28. sp. IWhat is the foiy:e of of here fl 

6a. Augufia*' As it was the lashkm to speak of Charles ihe Second as Csesar (see 
Ptyden’s lines To Au Sacred Majesty^ and as Augustus (see e.g. his Thrtnodia Augiutalis), 
the capital city of his kingdom came to belled by the aflected name of Augusta. It was, iu 
fiict, an old name revived. Augusta was a common title in the Roman Empire for cities 
founded ur spcci.dly patronized by the first of the Emperors : thus there were Augusta Raura< 
corum (the modern Aiist), Augusta Trevirorum (now Treves), Augusta Eminta (now Merida), 
Augusta Pnetoria (Aosta), Augusta Tauriuonim (I’urin), &c. Ammianus Marcellinus informs 
IIS that London enjoyed this tRlc. He speaks of** Luiidinium, an old town to which posterity 
gave the title of Augusta.** In tlie Noiiim Dignitatum mention is made of a Praspositus 
Theaaurornin Augustensium in liritanniis ;*' ** in the Chorography of Ravenna the complete 
form Lundiniuiii Augusta is given." (Smith's Vief. Greek and Rom, Geography^ s. v. 
** Ixnidiniiini.’') See Gay's Trivia^ 111. 

** Happy Augusta, i law^defended town," &c. 

Swift, On Toe/ty, a Rhapsody 

For poets (you caJl^ever want them) 

Spread thxovkgh Augusta Trino^anfum, 

Computing by their pecks of coals. 

Amount to Just nine thousand souls." 

the 9Mfls whichf 9 lc, The old line of the walls may be traced by the gates,' whose 
position is still recorded in certain street names, as New-^a/r, Cripple-gu/e, &r. 

Just south of the church m St. Giles*, Crippiegate, near the street called London Watl^ 
n considerable piece of them yet stands. 

63. The strange vicissitudes of tne Civil War time, the Plague, the Fire, the suspected 
instability of the Government, h.*id made Cpiidon nervous— 'hysterical, so to speak. Hence its 
wild readiness to believe in Popish plots, &c. See history of Charles 11. *s reign 

C5. Barbican, ** FropugnacnUim exterius quo oppidiim aiit castnim, prxscrtim vero 
eontm ports aut muri inuniuntur." (Du Cange.) ** It^was generally a smaQ round tower for 
the station of an advanced guard placed just before the outward gate of the castle^yard or 
bullium." (Halliwell and Wright’s Nares* Gioss^ It frequently stood on the other, i.e. the 
outer, side of the foss. (S4e / vumW.) It served especially as a watch'tower. Comp, “laised 

to inform the sight,** &c. in <?ur text. Spenser's Faerie Queene^ II. ax. 9$ : 

' e 

* ** Within the harbican a porter sate 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward." 

Where see Mr. Kaicbin's note, ” Chaucer useth the word for a, watch-tower, which in our 
Sax'oii tongue was called a burgh-henuiuig,* (Cotgrave.) For the derivation and first meaning 
of the word, see Wedgwood's Biym,^ according to which barbican and balcony are 

1>olh but various forms of a comtanation of two Persian wmds, meaning an upper chamber. 
The particular barbican here refeited to was the advanced post of Cripplegate. (Liidgate too 
had its bariiican.) Stowe says that from it ** a man might behold and view the wlwde city 
towards the south, and also into Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, and likewise every other way east, 
north, or west.** See Umbs* CsmosiHes of London* In the street still named after it Milton 
at one time lived. 

ss was caUed. Somedines H has a present sense, sometimnn it is a partidpte.. 
Spenser uses it frequently in aft these way*. See HaUiwell and Wright's Nares* Gtess, 
It is a later form from die A.'S. heUnm ^iret. which has both an active and passive 

sense ; so German httssen^ whidi b of the same root! hence the double use oS Might in 
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later English both as a passive paitic^Ie atid as a verb q£ active form and passive meaning. 
With it in this latter usage con^ apparently Lat. rhu*, A.<$. wartAaft, 

to be made, &c. ** Properly It waa a pasMve form of the verb* as shown by Mmso-Goth. 
kMiiiks he calls : haitada, he is called ; as in ' Thomas saei haitada Didimus/ Thomas who is 
called Didymus." (See Sk eat's PUrt Ph^ghman^ Clar, Press Ed«.6"A»i.) See Ph^s 
PUugAman, CaHttrbur^TaUs^ Fatru (fufenr, pasam. See Muhnmmtr Night's Dnam^ 
V. i. 140 ; Levs' s Labour Lost, i. *71 ; Perklef^ IV. Gower* 1. 17. Milton does not use ii* 
at .least in his poems. The form highuth occurs in an old play called Ordimary : How 
kighUth she, say you?" There was another A.-S. verb kaiaUt to command ; the preierite 
of which {Jut) is often confounded with that of haiaut to call : see Morris' Chaucer's Prehgue^ 
Clan Press Ed. Hence the various senses as used by Spenser. See Halliwell and 

Wright’s Nares’ Ghss» • 

28. 68. a Nursery : a place where youthful wouldobe actors, and perhaps would-be play- 
wrights, made their first attempts, and so the head-quarters of inferiojr theatrical ait. See The 
Pehearsai, II. iii. : "Igad," says Mr, Bayes of his actors, “(hea# fellows are able to spoil 
the best things in Christendom. 1*11 tell you, Mr. JoIum^, I vow to gad I have beeu so 
highly disoblig'd by the peremptoriness of these fellows that I am resolv'd hereaAcr to bend all 
niy thoughts for the service of the Nursery ^ and mump your proud players, Igad." It received 
letters patent from the King in 166a ; its object was to Iraui buys and girls in the art of 
acting. ^ 

71. Maximins, Maximin was the goo-defiant hero of Pryden's Tynutmie Love. 

39. 73. Fletcher seero.s to have been in Charles I f.'s reign mure popular than Shakspere. 
In his own day he was placed very near him. His name may be aoid to stand as for Besunioni 
and Fletcher. In the plays written during Beaumont's life it appears almost impossible to 
separate hu work from that of his colleague, and in thoke which came out after Beaumuni’s 
death (Beaumont died in 16x6, *Fletcher in 1635) there are probably posthumous parts, 
(.'eriainly the strength of these dramatists lay in comedy » in apitc of Dryden’s butshius in our 
text : and their strength was great. 

buskins. See // Penstrose^ 1 . xoa. 

73. See L'Aiiegre, 1 . 133. 

74. gentle Siutkin was a cobbler in an intrude of the day. ShoemaVtng was especially 

styied " the gentle crafi." Compare this title of a book publislUd in 1758 : "Tlic DeligUlfiil, 
Princely, and entertaining Himory of the Gentle Craft, very pleasant to read, shewing what 
famotu men have been Shoemakers^ shewing why it was called the Gentle Craft, and how a 
Shoemaker's Son is a prince born, with the Merry Pranks of the Green ’King, the Shoemaker'* 
Glcuy," &c. •; 

75. vanished minds of intellects darted, of idiolcy. Cbmp. Tennyson^s 

% y* 

" O for the touch of a vanish* d hand ; 
and '* a vanisKedXxie^ in In btem, 

76. clinches, (n Taylor’s Wil and Mirth "clinch" U used for a clencher, "an 

unanswerable reply." (Halliwell and Wright's Hares;' Class,) It was used also for a witty 
saying, a repartee. (Halliwell's Diet,) Johnson d^nes it lh4.tiQU]d£.8l<gvting« 

a pun, an ambiguitv." Ac., and quotes, berides Mac Plechnae, Boyle: "Such as they are, 
T hope ^ey will prove without a cUnch, ludfoxous : searching ^er the tMture of light." 
Pryden says of Shakspere : " ife is many times flat and insipid ; his comic wit degenerating 
into clones, his serious swelling into bombast." Comp. Puneiad, i. 63 ; 

*• Here one poor word an butidred clenches maiketP 
tubarbissm^ $o"robustSoas" in Sams, Agon. 569 ; "aiO!nstmoitt,''/’Vim^«rem; 

II. zii. 85. 

77. PantCB is said to have been a noted punster of the day. 

Y T 9 
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S9. 80, Decker, Thonuu Dekker wa« one of I 3 ke gicst Elizabethan dramatistt. Joneon 
i« supposed to have satirised him in hU Pattasitr, a complimeiit which he retume<l in his' 
Smiiramasiixr Pryden Introduce*^ him here because he was a ** City poet.** Dryden seems 
scarcely to have estimated him at his proper worth. There is a singularly musical and 
otherwise exquisite spng by^him^ 

** Art thou poor, but hast thou golden slumberi/ 

quoted in the OoUen Treasury, 

83. Psyche-^Tke Miser -^Tke Unsnarisifi are plays by Shad well. 

86. Haymond is one of the character, in the Nwueris/s, *'a gentleman of wit and 
honour.** 

Bruce is a character !a TAe Virtu^^ ** a gentleman of wit and sense.** 

90. SuHAiU—fPaiiiHg^treeL See map of liondon. 

91. Comp, 88t-a (Ed. Palcy). 

92. Comp. disjectaqiie membra poetm.** 

91 - Oglehy^ at first a dancing-master, trdhslated the //nuf, the Odyssey ^ and the Mneid^ 
besides producing sonw ortginal poetry and writing a History of China, See Dunciad, 
i. 141 and 328. 

95. Bitkti who liad been defrauded of their due payments. 

stationers ^ booksellers. This wap the original force of the word, and was still its 
force in Dryden*B time. See Trench's SeL Ghuts . ; Dunciad^ ii. 30. 

yeomen, ** He instituted for the security of his person a band of fifty archers under 
a captain to attefe^ him, by the name of yeomen of his guard.** (Bacon's Henry VI I ^ This 
word is variously connected with Fris. guematty a village ; A.-S. gentcenef common ; A. -Si 
yemge, young : A.-S. geougrat a vassal ; ftuicifully with yew» 

96. //errftitirwwn was a well-known publisher Of Charles II. *s reign. Pryden, in the 
earlier pOrt of his career, had been connected with him. He was the ** bookseller ** meant by 
Shadwell in biZ Medal ^ Jokn Bayes 

** He turned a joumejm^ to a bookseller. 

Writ pre&ces to boolplbr meat and drink, 

And as he paid he w^ld both write and think." 

98. thrme : " state ** in the first edition. '* llie sure was a raised platform, on which 
Was placed a ctmir withra canopy over it.** 5 $ee Glossary to Cunningham's Massinger, 

[Vn^tintoMait^^hisawn/ahourstl . 

99. AstaninSf Set ,/Sneidt passim. Pryden did not produce his translation of 
Virgil's great poem till sog|il ^fifteen years after the coming put of Mae Ptechnoe, but he was 
nire.ady thoroughly familiar with it, as indeed aU his age was. 

zoo. RamdsMhtrhape « apes altera Honim {/En, xH. |68>, 
lot. giSwws. See iCeats* E'lw g/*.? /. rigwef. 

* voa. Comp. riSfn. it. ^ «nd old Roiiuulee edHaOetak, 

X03. See r/tfrr. Diet, Pnd HiH, Ram'i Uvy's Hisi: isx\, t, 

104. [What does smarm meftn here!] 

^t.07. OVhat is meant by his/aikee^s 

[Whaf is the government of ^ Am, &C. ?] 

- 109. ma^ ~ petfbroied. 

11 1, haii. •* Htitr the trag^.of tt young man by right ought to bold the As// of s 
kingdom ; but by fbitune is made bUnstlf u ball, tosf^ ftma misery to wSamy ', ftom place tc 
*91000.** (Bacon Johnson.) ' 

183. Xaadt. Ksngdam: a play by ITockiiee. Pfirtick say* he wtoto $mr. plays* but 
** could get WM of them acted* Olid that was damid.*' 

caisvey, is used hero in iia fiohaKol .aeiise, f^Tha of Desmond, heroic his 
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J}Ka1cing forth into robeflion, aecce*Ty all Ms lamis to Icotl^a in trust.’* 

Comp. TAt Jlfe 4 fa/, of Shaftesbury** political doctrine : 

** He preaches to the cnoivd that pover 1* lent, 
not ^wwor^Af, to kingly government" * 

30. 116. ntcr^d = above mentioned : or rather =« sung, for Piiycke wm an opera. Comp. 
Fairfax : • 

T# ** They long'd to see the day, to hear the lark 

iPerort/her hymns and chaunt her carols ble«e." 

Record, to sing ; applied particularly to tfit singing of bi|ils." (Darley's SeetHmmi and 
Fletcher, Gloss.) A recorder was a flageolet. 

lai. See Ovid's Fast. iv. 8x7. 

laj, the honours ^ hit head. Comp. Valerius FlaccttV vL 39<S : 

^ ** Populous cul frontis howr, conspect»(|ue glaum 

Tempora ncctuntur ramo." 

126. fWhat is meant by dam^t qf ehiivtm f} 

X97. LWbat is the force cS/ull here !] 

1x8. thejflutldainets, Csmpi Honce^s *'iintb tapientia TaU/* &c. 

Comp. ARneid, vi. 79. 

S34< [What arc the ludicrous pmnts of this line f] 

136. Comp. Mh. vi. 95. 

138. lie is parodying Mh. xii. 435. 

140. While Dryden accuses SMdwell of slowness in composition, Rochester attributes 
his faults to haste." 5iee AHmi»a to Tenth Satire of First Book 0/ Horace, (Note in 
•he forthcoming Globe Edition of Dryden’s works.) 

14a. George = Sir George Etheredge, a man of fashion, a diplomatist, a poet, a cometly 
writer. He died at Katisbon, wJiera he was {Minister Resided, in See Dryden's 

Poetical Epistle addressed to him at Ratlsbon, add also the EfilogHe which Pryden wrote for 
his most popular play, The Man 0/ the Modft oe Sir Fofling Flutter, See below, I. 144, 

143. Dorimant, Loveit, 8tc., are characters in Etheridge's plays. The Man ^f the Atode^ 
and Love in a Tnh, 

154. Sediey, Sir Charles Sedley was one of the wUs and .the poeto and the dramatists 
that sparkled in the court of Charles IT. See hi* songs, Ah 1 C&loris, could I now but sit," 
and ** Not, Celia, that 1 juster am '* (given in the Golden TWatney^ He wrote the prologue 
for Shadwell's E/som Welh (x6ya). 

155. lean, scrannel.** 

EftoMfrou lefers to SHadwell'a 

81. 158. top. Comp. The Reheartaf, HI. i. i ^he does toot top his part," where the Key of 
1704 notes that “ it was a great woid with Mr. Edward Howard." 

X59. Sir Forma! Tr^ is' a verbose otmtorietd person in ShadwelPs Firtnoso* - 
x6s. ** By the northern deeSoed^no ate meant Shadwe^a ftieqnetit dedientioa* to the 
Duke of Newcastle : he dedicated also to ihe. t^hesa attd to their sots Che Earl of Ggte." 
<Note in the Gbbe Edtiion MDrydM*i| . barfly.) 

163. Sen/ntrod. , « . 

170. HietnuUriotkdlmte^M'P^^* 

774. Obwe the thyme hetweeia pmrtol^ iai thine, wai founded /for, g 

iVenwrhyiDes witherwr in PamrdMf, aai-a. \ ' 

tfi^iyas, Se 9 &»MkBp«n,FieM/LlU.W So The hfedal: 
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31 . 183. tympany : i.e. no healthy normal growth^ hut a dropsical expansion. The meaning 
is exactly illustrated by what Macaulay says of Dryden^s own plays in his Essay on Diyden ; 
** The swelling diction of dCschylus and Isaiah resembles (hat of Almanzor and Maximin no 
more than the tumidity of syniiscle resembles the tumidity of a boil. The former is symptomatic 
of health and strength, the latter of debility and disease.'* 

*84, Comp. Chaucer's “ lonne-gret." 

X85. [How do you read this line?] • 

\kildirkin. Quote other instances of this diminutival termination. IVhat other dim. 
termns. are there in English?] ^ 

191. [What does dyet mean here?] 

T93. keen famhicks : that is, satirical poetry sudi as Archilochus wrote, *' proprio lambo." 
See Hor. Art JP(Ut 79 : Arist. TVr/. iv. 9: ** Hence also the lambic verse is now so called, 
because in this metre they used to lambite [i.e. satirize] each other.** 

mild Anagram, See Spret, Nos. 58 and 60, where these lines are quoted, and 
chronograms and ** houU rimtz** also are discussed ; but anagrams and acrostics were much 
older than Addison supposed. See also Disraeli's Curiasititt qf Littraturr, on *' Literary 
Follies :”•«'* I shall not dwell on the wits who composed verses in the forms of Marts, wings, 
altars, and true-love knots ; or, as Ben Jonson describes their grotesque shapes, 

* A pair of sdssors and a comb in verse.* 

Tom Nash, who loved to push the ludicrous toils extreme, in his amusing invective against the 
classical Gabriel Harvey, tells us that * he had writ verses in all kinds ; in form of a pair of 
gloves, a pair o^|pectac 1 es, and a pair of pot-hooks,' &c." See Puttenham’s Arie 0/ English 
Ppfsift pp. i04«>a5 of the English Reprint* Edition ; where the critic speaks of poems in the 
shape of ** lounges," ** spindles," ** spheres," ** eggs," &c. &c. 

88 . sox. Bruce and Longville, in the yiriuata, madee Sir Vormal Trifle disappear through a 
trap-door in the midst of bis speechifying. 


A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA'S DAY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This song was written for the festival of St. Cecilia, : [« ». The celebration of that festival 
by lovers of music was commenced <or revived, if, as is probable, it was kept in some sort 
before the Refonnation) in in which year Purcell ** set '* the song that was written for the 
occasion. In 1684 Oldham wrote the anniversary song, in 1685 Nahum Tate ; in the following 
year the festival was not observed ; in 1687 Dryden wrote the song given in the text. He 
wrote another, hvk,Alejrafuier*s Eeatt, ten years afterwards. Pope wrote in 1708. 

It is not clear how St. Cecilia came to be regarded as the patron saint of music. In her 
legend, as told in the Lrgtnda Aurm (written towards the cl^ of the thirteenth oenturyX 
almost Uteially translated by Chaucer in Ms Secmmdr Nannrt Tate, she is not so spoken of. 
All that is said there of music is that '* Cantantibus organis Ula in coide suo soli Domino 
cantabat," &c. : or in Chaucei^s words, la.oiSs-s, ed. Wright : 

** And whil the organs made melb^ 

To God allopn in herte thus snug sche 2 
* O Lord, my soul and eek my body gye 
Unwemmedi, lest chut 1 confoundod be.*** 

OCcoiifMf however, the Latin words Brigbl bo iranriated, "while her organs were eeniidlng 
diet " wMIe she was ptaylag.** The legend goes on to sey, that this " maydea bright 
fig 4 v wd ef ** ^ * 4 fn f!bf« ef her 
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• 

•lory may perhaps be seen the beginning of the tradition referred to in Aitxandet^x and 

to exquisitely painted by Raphael and others, that '*sbc drcn»' an angel down ; '* but in the old 
story not her sweet playing, but her spotless purity, broitght the angel near her, not to listen, 
but to be a '’heavenly guard*” He is seen by her husband too, when he becomes a 
Christian : a 

Valirian goth home and tint Cccitie 
Withinne his chainbre with an aungel stonde. 

This aungel had of ivseslind of lUie 
Corounes tuo, the which he bar in honde ; 

And first to OclHe, as 1 understonde. 

He gaf that oon, and after can he take 
That other to Valirian Mr make.** ^ 

She and he arc said to have suffered martyrdom in the year 990. All, then, that the legend 
certainly shows to the purpose is, that St. Cecilia was one over w^hom music had great influence 
— that it inspired in her high religious emotion. It may show further that she was herself a 
skilful musician. I'he fame of her deep passion for sacred music, and posttibly of her skill in it, 
might well at a later time give countenance, if it did not give ri.se, to the tradidoii that she 
invented the grand instrument of Church mualc. 

As for this said instrument, its early hi.stury is obscure. *' ^ome derive its origin from the 
bagpipe ; others, with more probability, from an instrument of the Greeks, though a very 
imperfect one — the water-organ — as iti.s known that the first organs used in Italy came 
thither from the Greek empire. It is said that Pope Vitellianus (died 671) caused organs to lie 
set up in some Roman churches in the seventh century. Organs were at first portable. The 
organs now in use are con^idered an invention of the Germans, but respecting the lime of this 
invention opinions differ. ... It is certain that the use of orgaas was not common before tlio 
fourteenth century." [Pop. Cyci.J lliat the name is Greek it a strong confirmation of its 
Greek origin. ” The only inridunt of religious hi.stoiy,” runs a paragraph in Chamber's* Hook 
of Days (i. 495), ” connected with the 10th of April that is noticed in a French work resemhling 
the present, is the introduction, by King Pepin of France, of an organ into the church of St. 
Corneille at Compi^gne in the year 787.” 

32 . 1. This was an opinion said to have been held by Pythagoras. " We And running 
through the entire Pythagorean system the idea that Order or harmony of relation is the 
regulating principle of the whole iiniverM." (Smith's larger Bhg. Myth. Dict^ It was not 
only ” the regulating," Init in the ^t instance the creative principle ; it Inought into tinmit 
opposing elements, '’jarring atomt^ Tlie music of the spheres was a Pythagorean notion. 
See Milton's Ifymn Nat. 195. 

(What docs heavenly mean here Q • 

9. frame. This was a favourite word with poets about the close of the seventeenth 
century. See “ vocal/rawnr," in Alexander's Feast; '* a shining/rww ” in Addison's 

** The spacious firmament on high,” ftc. 
began from t &c. So Alexander's Feast ^ 95 ; 

The song began ftom Jove.** 

Comp. Virgil's "a Jove priocipium" [Eel. iii. 60) ; Theocritus* Is Amg hpxAneoba {td. xvii, 1, 
ed. Paley). 

4. Comp. Ovid's picture of Chaos 1 

Rudb 'indigestaqtie moles, 

Kec quidquamt win pondos iocra, congeslaque eodem * 

Non bone Junotarwa dnooMia lemina lerum.” 

See tiui udude paaiage b hia JI/eAiM. h 9^ SttdiakFmmditgtotiiiLn^a^ik, 



82 . 5. hetepe ktr head. See V Allegro, 145. MU^mc words and phrases are vei/ 
CPttflBon in l}ryden*s writings. Pope, tooj has tltia JBuuciad, ii. 256 ; 

“ Roused by the li|ht, oJ^'^thilnesr keddd the hedd^ 

[In what sense d(f we use now t| , ^ 

6. [What is the force of 7 >i# here?] " ^ / 

voice =5 words uttered by the ''voice. cSb frequent 7 fox,.m Latini as in Horace's 
•‘neacit wxmissarevcrti." {Are Poet,* ^ 

[Fully explain the construction id ^hrwge mere than dead,] 

8. See Paradise Lest, ii. 898. ‘ ' 

14. l/te nete^ : i.e. of the first seven notes of the octave. . * * 

15. the dia/asen, ** Dlajpason denotes a chord wh^ch includes all tones ; it Is the same 
with what we call an eight or an octaVe ; because there axe 'but seven tones or notes, and then 
the eight is the same again with the ’first." (/far, apud Johnson.) ‘Dia/asen s^(ti) 6 ia naa&v 

oun^tiviii). One of Aristotle's Prohlemaia%$ i **ith n h iiu itaeSiv etfa^sivia^Aera* 
f4di'q : See musica in Smith's larger Viet, Anti^, Comp. Crashaw: 

“ Many a sweet riscj, msmy as svreet a fall, 

^ A fiUl-mouth diapasen swallow^ all ; " . 


and Milton's At a Solemn Mutk, where he would that we on earth should ** answer" the 
melodies of heaven, 

** Al once we did, tiU disproportion'd sin 
Jarred agmnst Nature's chime, and with harsh din 
^ Broke the fair xnUaic that all creatures made 

To their great lord, whose love their motion swayed 
In perfect diapaeon^ &c, ^ 

elenng. See Ifymn Nat. loa % Herbert : 

** Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses ; 

A box where sweets compact^ lie, 

My music shows you have your closes. 

And all must <tie.'* 


[How would you parse/w/f here t] 

x6. Collins in the beginning of bis Ode describes hol^whett Music was yet young. 

The Passions oft, to hear her sheU, 

Thronged around her magic cell, 

Exmting, trembUng, raging,' fidniUig" &c. 


till at last each one determined to try his own skilL Gompk Midsummer Night*s Dream, 
11. i. xso^ die walhkiiown line, , : 


** MunoWh ebanns (0 s6oth a savage breast" 

^ occni* In the beginning of Congreve's Meurdmg Bridie \ &c. Porphyry states of 

.^ythngoras : ** Karselihti hh Mid , pAm Msd iafidia vd ifraxixd wi9n «ai fd 

fueiiU strictly bttt the Oldtr term of diX ; 

, If. 7«M- SeeCmerlfiv. ev.',. 

• somewhat. alBieted nniiie ftw n lyfs inmd great 4vottr with our poeta 

•ftomibydett fo.^e closeof tho-te It k ^^Ifaiiee a Clemcism ; oemp.. 8^^ 

giAiO. ' ■ 

AhehittdtdML ^1SmaiiidhiidsUdi/B^ 

mhitgitn of k 
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88. 2J. Comp Virg. yKn. ». sot ; 

/ 

** At tiibit terribilem smittum procul lere canora 
« Increpuit.** 

with winch Servius compares Ennius* ^ 

** At tu^ lernbUi soi}Ttu lara tancan 4 Uk.*’ 

Sec Shakspere's Rickard II* I. tii. 1^:^ 

^ With boisterous untime 4 4 nims« 

Mfuh harsh<resoundmK trumpets' dreaUAil bmy.*** 

28. [ WhAt does ntorial mean here ? See Trench's Re&t Chaaa^t s. v, Con^t. : 

'* Come, thou Mortal wretch/ 

(Antony and Cleopatra^ V. i. 63 )1 

nia>MS See note, ProthaL 158. 

29. Comp Drydcn’s ** Come if you dare/ Ac. 
ji Chaucer says of hU Squire : 

** Syngynge he wab wJlawfyHffr all the day/ 

The " floyte” is mentioned m the Ho$ 4 te ^ Patnt* Sep ChappelKs Pcipubtr Alutk id iki 

0 /deu Tutift 1 j3-^ 

34 lWh.it does 4^/11^ mean f CV»mp Tuntl/ik I, i 4 

i/«^0Tvn =. bimply unsoAer-*. So Aferckant qf ^'enkct U* vii. » { 

'* CfO di.in Ohide tho ntrtain, and ducavrr 
The several c^l^kq(s to thn noble prince^" 

Comp. dhxo\Xf dispeople, </;VinantIe, Ac [In what sense do we use the word disAAerf] 

35. [How dues the sense of kopeUst here differ from that in Khalmperes if/rihm///. 
1 iii 153, ** The hopeless word of ‘ never to morn ’ ** ? Quota paraUals J 

3b. ** The lute was once the most popaUr utetrumept in Europe, although now rarely to 
bo seen except represented in old pictures . . It >ms been supermM by Uie guitar/ &c. 

(isee Chappell's Pop^Rf*' Mmk ^ the Oldm Ttme, I 102-3.) Shakspere, passim! 
Drummond's Sonnet Toku Histsr (in the Golden Treasury) i Paradtts Lost^ ir, 151 ; Com* 
478 ; Odoon the Passion: ^ 

** Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 
Of As/e or violt stiU more apt for mounifitl thhigf.'' 

Sonnet XV. Pope follows Dryden in his *' ^ 

'* In a sadly phasing suain 
lAt the warbling lute ^omplaio.'' 

37 vioUns* Violin (s v&plhto) b a dim. of vi< w oiotoacetlo of vloUn. llie viofio 
completely replaced the viol in the Charles 11 . Sen ChapftriPi P^* Hus, u. 467 -p. 

41. dame* CcMnp. Milton's Pas^mi* IfOol, ix bie 

Soma oforMtures, unlVerMl tdiigr.* • 

So often in Sbakspere. 

44< mgm. See MUtoa'a/Vvdift»i^f» L 708^ viL 596; Sbikaatito't 7 *eM|pmC III. 
Uk> ** thotbtmdwH^hat deep tmd dreadftd rider En^Usb pM gang. 
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rally speak of organs^ or a pair scl) of organs : that is, the word organ denotes hut a single 
pipe. Thus Sandys ; 

** Praise with flutes : 

IVaise with vidlins and lutes.’*^ * 


.See Chappell's f’e/. Mux. i, 49. fl^e. Father Schmidt apd other famous organ>huilders 
flourished in the Utter half of the scvehtefmtV^ntury. llie organ in the Temple Chucj^ 
London, was built by Schmidt U Charles Of's type. / 

8S. 47. The audacity of this Hue ' may regai^Ud ys assign of the times, which were not 
reverent nor huinble-miiided. See Drydcnli ^ 0/ Mrs. Anne 

passing. Comp. Aisal. and ^i;A/V^Part 1. 831, of the Duke of Ormond's son ; 


Comp. Waller's— 


• " Snatched .iifinanfiood's prime 

s By unequal fates and Providence* s crime.'' 

They now assist the choir 
Of angels, who their songs admire." 


48. Orpheus. See Shakspere’s Tivo Geniiem'en 0/ Verona^ III. ii. 78-81; IhnryVIll. 
III. i. 3, &c. : Hor. Od. I. xii, 7-12, &c. ^ 

50. Sequadous. Comp. Sid. Varm. xvi. 3: "Qum (chclys] nvexA seqnucia flecteiis.” 
Comp. Ovid's “saxa sequentin^' Met. xi. 2. , ‘ 

59. [What is meant by tiocal breath f] 

53. Comp. Alex. Feast ^ 170- 

straight. Sec V Allegro, 69. 

, 34. 55. Sec note on 1. x, and on Hymn Nat. 125. 

60. Comp. Shakspere's Tempest, IV, i. X5X-6. ^ 

^ 63. untune = destroy the hamiony, i.e. the vivifying principle^ of. 


ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 

SKB INTRODPCTION TO "SONO FOR ST. CECILIA’s DAV.” 

Tms song was written in 1607 ; in a single night, according to St. John, afterwards Lord 
Bedinghroke. He states that Dryden said to him when he called lipon him one morning : I 
have been up all night : my musical fricQds made me promise to write them an Ode for their 
Feast of St. Cecilia, and I was .so struck with the subject wliich occurred to me that I could 
not leave it till I had completld it ; here it is, finishT^ gt ond silting." 

34. X. *Tu/asat,^c. There is here a of rhetorical elUfe^e. He means, '*Itsrasat 
the royal lea.st that what follows happened," or, " llie scene of the subject of our Ode was 
the hall of the royal feast ; " hut he boUly,omit«tthe explanatory cUuse. In the well>known 
word.s, ** We met, 'twas in a crowd," the explanatory clause^ in &ct, precedes ; but it is often 
omitted altogether, as here, especially |ui the beginning of a tale or poem. Coh^i. Moore's 
'TVr the last rose of summed.** | - ^ 

[What Acoi/or mean here f jWhat other s^niagshasU f] 
rWhen was PersU "won"? SntHist. 

7, At a Greek banquet the giiedb weee garian^d with roses and myrtle Uavea 
^ Thais* See Seth's Athenaus is our chief informant 

a^ut her, . According to him, she was after AleRander’^a death married to Ptolemy Lagi. 
She woaas fomotm^for her wk as her beauty. ‘*H«r name U best known ftmnihe story df her. 
baving ediDulMM i^e Conqueror (Aken^ foutagagroatfoitlyal atPenepofti. to a« fire to 
dkpaheeeTthaPiiatiftldnfit: bitt tMh taeSdetii, intteMidiiednetelMtf 
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famous Ode (see 11 . za3-'5o], appears to re^t oil tl^e sole authqrif/ of Cleitarchus, one of tho 
least trustworthy of the historians of Alexander, at^ is in all pxphabtUty a mere fable.'* 

34 . iz. [In ^at two ways mxfypu^ in this, nuh be parsed ? ^Which is the belter fj 
I a. /afr* and /err* (I. 6) are etymofogically it^otical. 

Id. TimotAe$u. ^e Smith's larger akd Dic% Hiis I'imotheus is said to 

have been a lliehan. Suidas tells us he “ilouri^iled unddr Alexander the (ireat, on whom 
his music made so powerful an lmprelpion that <yice, in ihe' midst of a performance by Timo- 
theua of an Orthian poem to Athei^, he Statteil fttun his seU^t ^n<| seued hts arms." The more 
celebrated Timotheus. */the mus^tan iui|i poet of the later' Athenb^ ^PV^yi'amb/* a native of 
Miletusk died some thirty years befort Alexander's conque^iioC Persuu 
17. iututful See St. CeciluCi 6. 

85 . ai. btgan/rom y&m. See St CedU^^s Day^ 9. • 

39. seats. So, in I.aUtt, sedes is used in the plural < 

34. [What is meant by hely'd the Comp. Shakspere's Rkhard If, H. il 7^1} .■ 

For this wild story see Plutarch's A/ex. Ac. See Paradise Last fx. fit 

the raediasval romances about Alexander it was not Jove, but one NettancbUs. a refugee Icing 
of Egypt, who was the father of the prince: see e.g. the fragment of Afisak/u^r edited by 
Mr. Skeat for the Eariy English Text Society. 

35. radiant spires. Comp Milton's ** circling spire.s.** 

[Which is the better word with which to connect m rvnffWg/ What does 
fvde mean?] 

36. Her name was Olympian See Ciass. Diet. 

31. a present deity. Comp, Hor. Od. til. v. a; Psalm Ae\, r. 

37. See Horn- JtiadL i. 538-30 : 

A '• 

** so« cva»#p<riv tn* opinlvi vtvtrt K^oviwv 
ajs/^aiai 4 ' 2pu X'*>rai intppwaavTO SvuKT 4 r 
Rporot «Tlif' nfardroio, fsifae 8* 'OXvpvoi^.'* 

Virg. X. 115: 

** Aimilit, et totum mitu tremefecit Olympum.** 

The l.atin numen means origiiMlIy a hod (as in Lmret, fi. 633)1 

38. Bacchus, See Ciass^ Did. 

See Keats' Eudymion, IV. ; Catull. Ixiv. 9i,t*<64^ 

43. honest face =a tumdaome face. The q^thec is taken from Virgil (CiVeig. iii 393) : 

. '* Quocunque deus [Bacchus] dreutn caput egit honesium.'* 

Comp. Georg, iii. 81, and Mn.'X. HonestMke is usedsin Scotbnd for *' goodly, as 
regarding the person." {Jamieppm,) Cc^. Absp.hm and Achit, Pint I. 7a : 

Seanu of wounds dishonest to the sight." 

44, iMHihoys 5= oboes (Frpneh, hautAHe, that is haut-Ms). 

53. [What battles had he ibugk?] ' ^ 

strong ".pret. or a weak” tj 
[What is meant by tojightooora baitlef\ 

56. ardent eyes. ,See Geero's speech in Verr. If. iv. 66, of one Theetnnastus^ madness : 
** Nam quum spumus og eiet in ore, ocuBs arderrt, voce maxima vim aw sibt adleiTe damarH, 
eopulatt in jus pervenimus." 

(To whom does the former Aifrelkr? To whom the tktterlT . 

36 . 59. Mmo^ So Hor. Sat li. vl. 17 ; 

Ergo uU aw Iff noBtei^ot M iT'xm eg ufbo ftim^ 
QuMprfiwtttBitib^dhirfia ^ ' 
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It M sornttimeB used far a poet. See note, ProiAal. 159. 

6x. IWas diete ever any diflorence between and tarig^f See Latham’s Engluh 

wtfriHg. Ifynui Nai.^r24t ^ 

(What word » oiflittcd here?] Comp. A. Phillips To Charlottt Pultenty (in the 
Goldin Trtruury ) : 

** And thou shatt in thy daughter see 
This piettire oilee resembled thee." 

Ac. Ac. 

68. Ex/fidd 3s cast out. Comp. Latin 0xp&ner*f Creek Iwrid^voi^ 

69. Comp. Pope’s ow an U^fmritmaU Lady i 

“ By foreign hands thy dyuig eyes were closed : 

By fadaign hand< thy decent limbs composed." 

Vlrg), ASh. ix. 487. 

IVitk ndt a frknd A hem bas its older force ; it =& one. a single ; see note 
*' at a birth," VAIL 14. NaL'a is, in fact, a stronger form of nme or ho. The negative 
this phrase is sometimes nover, ^ 

(What is the force of with here ?1 

71. rtvolveing^ Latin rrvoivtns: as m Ov. Fast. iv. 667 : r 

Excutituc terrore ouies ; Numa visa rsvohit.** 

73. a sigh h$ tiait tx he sighed privUy, or it may be silently. See Shakspere’s Taming 
^ the Shnw^ lit il 149 ; 

,** *Twere good, methiiiks, to sttal onr marriage,'* 

Comp, the phrase ** to steai a manh* So in Greek, sk^xTCtw to do anything in a thievish, 
a secret, an underhand manner ; see Sophocles’ Ajax, 189 ; 

‘*«l i* \arofia\\ini€vo< 

sKdaraPSi nvfaot el luydXot deecXiir," k.t.X. 

EL 37: dd>oie< sX^dai a^oyatt &c. C(Mnp Cym^, L v. 66 ; 

** Hajamaees 
The thkh sighs from him 

which is explained by ** the lover sighing lik^ fomace" irtyfs kJw Zihe It, II. vii. 143. 

77. ’TWr, Ac. See above, 1 . 1. 

(What does Sat meim here ? What other meanings hps itt| 
to mord. Comp. Tu-g. ASn, x. 163, *'Cktttunmm nww/W." Strictly, the verb 
applies to the striking or stirring of the strings. Comp. soiiipCowley’s Davideis: 

** Harl^ 'how the strings awake I 
And though hand appri^ not n^ 

7SX [What does jvamf here ^uoiyyil 
Ly^tt measurtt. See jyd 

Cbnvemly; low metis the son! to pity, fn Geatieatm ^y*nma, IV. Iv. lox. 

«». See FalitaTs catedi^iii^ i HearySV. V. I 
63. [What k it that is nertermtdE^, Aft f Hhexfyj^img^U, Ac, fj 
65.. eserM So Midng," worth ambitbn," worth riiy tight/* 

4 * wovlhinqulfy,*^ ** worth while," worthy" dm pieporitioa is generally Inserted, 

but in Sha^^s^fiarhd. IIL l w« hgui ** wo^y dnadu") Thk conaunicrion may be 
^ntd k this the Aiig.*Sax. kflakiQii whkh marimd the word govonied hyfaeonh 
AS oviiof iMna,ntid|fct obMoh waanei for by thi lnnodweckAoCiiM pnimiiiiQn. 
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se. a«. /if/nn/. Comp. IT///. y/>aW, 5075 ; ' 

“And echeday was gm/VM/tliVtaH aboute.'* 

Nowadayi we use only the plural form. tSo we use now only ** w^ges." 

89. the. many =: ol noKXoL 

96. (What is the force of at onceh^f Whal doe« it <iualifyQ 

37. 98. [Why does he ray ugatn f} $ 

700 . bandtof tle€p. Comp. of death,** *Mlm Aunfr of those sins" (Collect for 

the 24th Sunday after Trinity), ftc* 'fhe notes that rouse him are to be very different ftoiu 
those which are to make Orfdieus ** heave his head " in VAHip^, 

to 8 . see ike snakes that they tear^ ftc. In Mn. vt. Tid$^e*« left hand is filled 
with snakes : 

*' Ontinuo sontes ulttia;, aodncta fiagello, 

Tisiphone quatit iniultansK torvosque #inistm 
Intentans angues, vocat agmina sasva sororum.” 

1x7* rmo. Sec ///f /A'gw, 38, 

122. flamheau. French words were much alibcted by the English in the latter part 01 
the seventeenth ftntury. See Outlet : 

For though to smattcr woida of Creek 
And Latin be the rhetorique 
Of pedants counted and vatngloriousp 
To smatter French is meritorious.** 

See Macaulay’s liistery iif Kngthnd^ I. chtq), iU. 

125. [How far does this pnrallel between Thais and Helen hold good?) 

128. organs. See note on St Cmr. 44. 
lag, [What is the force of ie here f] 

X33. s the speaking atnicture. 

38. 137. (What is the force of tei'M here f3 



POPE. 


The deUiils nf Pope’s life are infolved in much obscurity. The part of London in which he 
was bom, his birthday, the circumstances under which several of his works were published, 
his share in the Odyssey^ his rupture with Addison, his relation to various notable persons ot 
his tune, arc all matters of yet unsolved controversy. Some at lea.st of these difficulties result 
from a certain want of ingenuousness, or, to speak positively, a certain love of petty diplomacy 
and intrigue which marked his character. 

(i) Alexander Pope was born in London in 1688. In his Prologue to the Satiret 
he says : f 

** Of gentle blood ((>art shed in honour's cause, 

While yet in Britain honour had applause) 

Each parent sprung." 

Elsewhere (in his Letter to a Noble Lord) he says, his hither ** was no mechanic, neither a 
hatter nor a cobbler, but in truth of a very honourable family ; and my mother of an ancient 
one." Uis father, at the time of the future poet's birth, ^ a wholesale linen-merchant in 
Loudon. As he was a Roman Catholict he was debarred from giving his son the best educational 
advantages the country had to oflfer. What he could do, he did. Alexander was instructed 
in the rudiments of Latin and Creek by a Roman Catholic priest, then sent to "a Oitholic 
seiniiKiry " at Twyford, near Winchester, tlieii to another in London. When he quitted this 
last school he was not quite twelve years old. Thi.s," he said to Spence, ** was all the 
teaching I ever had, and God knows it extendi a very little way. When 1 had done with my 
prie.sts, 1 took to reading by myself, for which I had a very great e.'^erne.ss and enthusiasm, 
especially for poetry ; and in a few years f had dipped into a very great number of the English, 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets," &€. 

Uis father had retired from business, and settled first at Kensington, and then at Binfield, 
near Windsor Forest. To Binfield Pope went when his school-days were ended, and there he 
mainly resided, making occasional visits to London and other places both near and some 
distance off, till 1716. At an*early age he began to write verses ; he 

Lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came ; " 

he tran.s 1 ated ; he Imitated. At last in 1709 he commenced his career of fame by publishing 
hU Pititorah. Presently (igjuuu^ followed his £stny oudCritkiem ; then thip fhu. 

Lockt in two_Canmb forwards increased to four. Pope at once took the first place 
amongst the poets of the day. This rapi^ success is to be accouited for not only by the 
eitcellence of what he produced (in the e)^ of his ugu that excellence was of the behest 
Older), but by " the plentiful lack '* of lyriters worthy in any sense of the title of poets which 
then pievail^ The throne of peeury was in fact empty : it could scarcely be said that there 
was any one standing even on the steps of it. Pope had no rivals ; he was crowned as soon as 
he appeared. 

• " Well-natuPd Garth inflam'd with early praise. 

And Congnve loved, and Swift enduAl my lays. 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read ; 

Ev'n mitred Rochet would nod the head; 



Aod St. John’s self, great Drydeu'a friend before, 

With open arms receiv’d one poet more. 

Happy my studies when by these approv’d ! 

Happier their author when by these bebv'd I ** 

He found many friendly neighbours at Binheld : aiui he soon became known and sought after 
in a far wider society. Addison and Steele welcomed him not only as writers of the TatUn and 
the Spectators, but personally. He formed, however, his mote permanent friendships amo«g^t 
the Tories. He was himself professedly neither Whig nor Tory ; his closest friends were 1 orics : 
his views, at least later in life, were thoroughly Whiggish. But Pope, though of a not 
ungenial nature, was precluded by his physical constitution from any abundant cnjoymeiU of 
social pleasures. From an early age he was an invalid. At a later period he needed constant 
nursing. His life was ” a long disease ; *• see Dr. Johnj>on’s*accoufit of his extreme weakness, 
his defonnity. liis helplessness. ‘IJIuUcnCJUient it had its 

revenge. It is impossible not to connect the irritability and tendency to 'saiim which Pope 
exhibited from his very schoolboyhood with this distressing condition of his body. 

(a) But though he was not to be a great social light, he was pre-eminent elsewhere. The 
world was delighted to know, in 1713, that he proposcii to devote himself to the translation of 
the //rat/. The publication of this memorable work began in 1715, and ended in 1700. 'I*hen 
proposals were Issued for the translation of the Odyssey. In this bbour Broome and Fenton 
assisted him with some classical knowledge which they had gathered at l^ambridge, and a 
mastery of the heroic couplet which they had learnt from himself. ’This iterfrirmance seems to 
have b^n completed in 1735. Besides these two translations Pope wrote during the ten years, 
from 1715 to the KpistU a/ £ft/£sa ta Atetard, and other minor pieces ; and also edited 
Shakspere, not with much knowledge, but not without taste. 

As to hi.s private life, his Hompr brought him not only much reputation, but very considerable 
money profiLs. “ Thanks to Homer,” he lived and thrived, 

** Indebted to no prince or peer alive.” 

In 1716 he removed with his parents from Binlield to Chiswick. 'Hiere in the followisg year 
hi.s Cither died : 

Bom to no pride, inheriting no strife. 

Nor marrying discord in a noble wife ; ” 

— Pope is reflecting on Addison here— 

** .Stranger to ciril and religious rage, 

I'hc good man walk’d iiuioaious thro’ his age : 

No courts he saw, no amw would ever 
Nor dared an oath mw hasarded a lie. 

Udleam’d, he knew no schoolman’s subtle at^ 

No language but the language of the heart. 

By natuie honest, by experience wise, 

Healthy by temp’rance and by exercise ; 

^His life, tho’ long, to sickness last unknown. 

His deatih was iastant, and without a groan.” 

Ppvt ta thf Sat. 

In 17*8 the poet and his mother migrated from CSiiswick toTwickenham, or “Twitenham,” as 
he pleased to call it. He beautifled his house and little giounds after hU heart's content. 
Within no greatdistance from him Uved, at one time or another, many of hb ftiends-Htome not 
always to be so— as lx>rd Bfl||ighr(ftce, lady Mary Wotdey Montagu, lard Peterborough, 
Lord Burlington. Here, vaipig his devotion to literature with so much social intercourse as 
his weakly frame pennitted him to enjoy, be passed, not quietly or peacefuUy, nearly a quarter 
ofaceatory. 
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(3) Hi» next great vc»rk aAcr the Jitad and Odyssty were com|deted was the Dunctad. Te 
tfiKj He had ridiculed, in his Treatite an ihi Baikoi, or Ari 4 ^ •S'licireg’ in Poetry^ many ot 
Aa poetasisn df the day. Not unnatunlly, these gentlemen retaliated to the best of their 
ability. PQpe**^not, probably, without hints and instigations from Swift— replied, in 1738, with 
his famom Satin epic In^he following year he reds^ued it with copious notes, that secured 
his satcasikw riieir proper application. From 1730-7 he continued his war with the Dunces 
by various concnbutions to the GnA Strut yonntaL In >742 he republished the Duncia4% 
with the addition of another book, in 1743 appealed another edition, with Cibber 
substituted for Theobald as the hero— a change not made without damage to the unity of 
the poem 

Meanwhile, he had been more nobly busy. The earliest of his Moral Eooayt (the one 
usually printed last) was published in 1731 ; the latest (the one printed as Epistle 11 .) in 1735. 
Ill 173a came out the first twb books of the £$tay on, Man; in 1733 and 1734 the third and 
fourth books. To this same period belong the Satirety the earhestof which appeared in 1733: 
the Rpilnguo came out in 1738. In 1737 and in 1741 Pope issued his Letters, copies of which 
had already in s«.)me mysterious way been procured and published without authority. 

Besides this list of works there is not much more to record. The friends whose successive 
influence is especially discernible in his post>Homeric uorks are Swift, Botingbroke, and 
Warbiurton. All these survived him ; but the *' thin partition which latterly divided Swift’s 
“great wit** ftom madness was broken down m 1740, and converse between the two foremost 
geniuses of their time for ever closed Gay and Arbuthnot had passed away some years 
before. Pope's mother died in 1733 Pope, ^ough not old as years go, began to find himself 
alone. He saw a new race springing up around him. In 1738, the year in which Pope 
firoshed his last poem>-the fourth book of the JOnnotad-^ppcsLrtd Johuson'i London, In 1741 
commenced with Pawela the mra of the modern novel. 

Pope died pn May 30, 1744. * 

frfhy no poet ever exp^sed^more successfully what he had to express than Pope * Many 
have iMidnlpft^ ^Ifh a loftier imagination, with aprofoundcr intuition, with nobler and more 
passimtate sentiments ; but in few have their gifts lieeii more clearly understood and repre- 
senM.^ Pope knew his strength, and acted accordingly. He did not waste many long years 
of his fife, as did Dryden, on a kind of literature in which he was not competent to excel ; he 
araroOly essayed the drama. He quickly abandtmed lyric poetry, in spite of injudicious 
pral^ given to his Ode/ar Mustek on St, Cenitds Bay. 

* His gieat aim was to evpreut himself clearly and smoothly. He was ready to receive 
subjects from his friends, or from preceding writers. He did not care to originate. Hw 
business was attractive and lucid expression : it was to *' set” gems, not to create them When 
he Was yet a youth, his friend Walsh remarked to him that “ though we had i.everal great 
poets, we never had any one great poet that was correct ; ** “ and he desired mc,‘* Pope told 
Spence, “to make that my study and aim** And so Pope nude it; and few men have 
woceeded in their ** study and aim” as Pope succeeded. Nor^ the lesson which Pope'i 
literary life conveys to be undervalued— 'the lesson of caiefifl and consdentious workmanship. 
Pope gave always his best His view of the poetic art may have been narrow, but he act^ 
up to it with a most dutiful observance. 

t He edopted at an early time one particular metrical form<^the hm|l)iptiplet, and adhered 
to Is to the end. Perhaps ito poet bas been socompletely a man of one metre. He is said K 


* Comp. Andrea sUtSou^; 


*' 1 can do with my pepcit wlmt I know, 

Wlmt I see, what at the bottom of ^hsait 
Mfleverwisi 


^ for, if t ever yfiak so deep 

Do easily too— when ! spy — ' ' 
I do not boast perhaps.** 

8m aspcciafiy the following lines. 



liave cuutcjiij^tcd writing An epic poeni BrutnSf jnythicAt, cvAonu«r of Britnin^ ^ 
blank verse. There are some few blank verses of his eompbsing in TheiAiinn*s Stmiki. $ttl< 
he never really quitted the one vehicle of which he had t^self so famonsa huutev, 

0 Dryden was his great model. Perhaps his highest eacelienoe lies in the same direcHon |ia' 
thatofDryden lay — in the power of sketching characters. He, too, was a skilful poittait*' 
painter ; but hu style U very different from Dry den's. In one instance he has ventured U> 
challenge comparison with his master, in his picture of Villicnrs, of Zimrit forlorn and dying. 
A careful juxtaposition of the two masierpieiibs will well illustrate the afBntiies and the 
differences of their authors. 

.RAPE OF THE'^tbCK* 

INTROUVCrrOH. ■' 

A rp/ARRRL had arisen between the family of Miss Arabella Fertnor and that of Lord Petre 
on th e trifling occasion of bis havinj^cut off a her hwr.'/ One of their and of Pope's 

friends, a Mr. Caryl/faid the matter before the poe^thatl^ wit might laugh away the clouds 
that had gatherctl. The result was a poem of two cantos, describing in a mock-heroic 
manner the circumstances of the robbery and the battle whlcli ensued. This was published In 
a Miscellany of Bernard Lintot's in lyji. 

It viras received so w'dl," sAj-s Pope, ip hts note to the poem, ''that be (the authorj made 
it more considerable the next year by the addition of the machinery Of the Sylphs, and 
extended it to live cantos.** The game at Ombre was also inserted, as also the piettgre of tha 
Cave of Spleen. The piece grew, in fatn, from an amusing sketch into an epic on agmall 
scale. Popie’s models for this work were Tassoiii’s Rap« 0/ iht Btuket^ and "BoUeau's 
Xectgm; but indeed there i.s uo wmk of his that belongs more truly to his age than this one. 
fl'he exquiutc raillery with which the poem perpetually sparkles, the faniiliariiy which it 
•exhibits with the epics of antiquity, and the u&e to which that familiarity b tuijned, the 
Mnisdied ease of its style, all at once connect it with the age which produced it, Addison, 
xalled it mentm sal, that is, pure wit," in its earlier form. Certainly the additions ovule, if 
they do in .some degree impair its unity, must not be allowed to deprive it of that happy dRe, 
The spirit of that age found its most complete embodiment in burlesque poe^. Ittidbi then 
in perfect accordance with th.at .spirit that Pope developed and expand^ his^rw iMo 

its fuller form. It was thought that .supernatural agents were essential to an epic poem. 
Pope was particularly happy in his selecUon of such beings. He made 'use, with certain 
modifications, of the spiritual system of. the Roswrucians^ a sect well knofwn Ib^ughojlf 
Western Europe in the iseventeenth cegtury. This, too, he used with the characteriMio fljght 
mockery of his age. e 

llie idea of the game at Ombre was suggested by Vida's Seacckia Ludm* Vida wiit'wLatSi^ 
writing poet who flourishAl under the smile of I.eo X Bee Essi^ oh 
Pope's age, in the somewhat indiecriminato ardour of its Roman cIassiciM|i,omla»fiie<l<Wtn the 
Latin poets of the Renaissance. The game Omhrt was introduced Into Enghutet ^Imut the 
middle of the seventeenth centuryfirom Spain, aaits name and the nant^of itacmdSsiKMs, In 
Queen .^ne's time it #as the fiavontite ladie^ game, as Pl4uet was thogenllamen^ Wbiiit or 
Whisk ^ of clergfmen and country squires. When it foil into dhaise Quadrille, which waa 
a species of it, "obtained vogue, whhfo if mainlniited tin Whtsk was^i^itfeduced, whfohlhow,'' 
■ays Barrington, writing in 1787 <qppted id Qmilo^s FfUi* omf j/Jtf (Mgin 

omd PhtyiMg Cordi), ^^prepits nor only in Eng^nd, but In dtom of the idviliimd 

imrts of Europe.” 

> ’ . „ «■ r , , f 

* Vida was not the first vailNiakei! who ceh^bralcd the fo^rile old 'fianm of Oum A ; 
catoforoe of the library of Pdtmhtmniil^i^foey menSMoa '* VecsiM de Indo Soacco m jWkf 8«a 
Warten't ifist. £nj^, Pootryf^ I It, nom^ t84U> 
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Canto 1. 

89. 1. Comp, beginniug of Pope’s translation of the //rW. 

3. This vsrsst &c. See Introd. 

S9. 4. [What in the force of esfn here? What part of speech i«t it ?1 

5. Comp. Virg. Georg, iv. 6, 7. 

6. [Wout4 there be any difference in the sense if he had written inspires and 

approves /] ‘ 

8. Hetle. Bean (1. ai, See.) is almost fallen out of u.se. 
ti. Comp. Hor. Of/. U. xvi. 17, 
ij. Comp. Virg. ^'n. i. 11. 

13. So/. I'lie tendency to classical names and titles was Iwginning to l;e excessive in 
the early p.irt of the eighteenth century. Phoebus, Titan, Sol, were superseding the .simple 
sun : Chloc, M.try, &c. Cowper may be .said to have commenced for iis that deliverance from 
Huch cla-ssicisni which Word.sworth completed. 

14. must - arc ordained. See Lycidas^ 38. 

15. lap dogs. There arc many references in our literature to these pets of the l.adics, 
from Chaucer’s Prologue (sec the dostription of the Prioress) dowimards. 

[What is the force of the here ?| 

j 6. fWhat part of speech is /nsi here ? How can he say they awaki\ if they were 
sleepless f ] 

17. Tt would seem that three rings of the i>cU with a tip on the Huor were the .signal that 
the sleeper h.sil arisen. 

rung. Sec note on hlmo. Hymn Nat. 130. 

18. The watch was what wc should call **a repeater.” 

fp. prest. Ill the preceding line the i>ast participle is spelt pressed. 

30. Sylph. i>ee Introd, 

39., Cpnip. // PeMserosOt 147, 

93. a Bit th night Beau, I c. a fine gentleman, Mich as w cre to be seen at the slate ball given 
on the annh'crs.ify of the royal birthday. See Sa/hvs 0/ Dr. Donne versified^ iv. 130 : 

** Merc houseliuld trash ! of birthuights, balls, and shows 
More than ten Holinsheds, or Kalis, or Stowes, 

When the Queen frown’d or smiled, he knows.” 

Spectator^ No. 15 : “A Iwll is a great help to discoui^, and a birthnight furnishes conversa- 
tion for a twelvemonth .after." See .'ipectato»\ No. 994, for Kcb. 6 (Quclmi Anne’s birthday). 
37. He is parodying Paradise Lost. v. 35 et seq^ 
eare. See note on s9rrovo. in Lycidas^ 166. 

41), 39. toueh*d. Comp. I.at, tango ; e.g. Hor. .4, J\ 98. 

30. the Nurse^ &c., the Priest. &c. This conjunction is not insignificant of the age 
Comp. Dryden’s Hind and Panther, Part HI. 1686 : 

*' The priest contintie.s what the nurse began, 

And thus the child imposes on the man." 

[What i.s ihe. force of /Ae here?J 
3t. Comp. Paradise Last, t. V8t-8. 

( Wliat is the force of iy here Tl 

3a. the siher token* See Bishop Corbet’s The FdirieP Farewell: 

** And though they sweepe the heoitha no les$e 
Than muidea were wont to doc. 

Vet who of late for deanlinesse 
Fiudes sixpence in W shoe f " 
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and Poole's En^lhk of i^ueeii Mab : * 

'* But if $0 they chance to feast her. 

In their shoe she drops a tester," 

Sec Ellis's Brand's Pop. AuL, //otes to Fairy Mythology^ Comp, the Story of the Pixies in 
Kelghtley's Fairy Mythology^ p. J03 of Bohn's Edition. 

40. 3a. thr cin/fd ^nv«. Sec Teiui^'son's CardgMrPi Daughter ; liryden’s Itimi tind 
Part 1. aia : s 

'* As where in fields the fairy rounds are seen/' &c. 


For many other allusion'!;, see Ellis’s Brand's /V/. Ant. 

33 See ChaucePs Secouttde Nonnes Tait\ ia,r46, r/fiy. Ed. Wiight. 

jO, nartow is used here proleptically," or aiitici})aftngly, as adjectives ore often used 
in Latin and in Greek. So propitioHs iit Ointu ii. 

[What is the foicc of bound here ?| 

37. He does not shrink from parodjring the New Testament, See St. hiattheidt 
(lopii^ xi. 1*5. 

40. I What does stilt mean hcrelfl 

Militia. I'hcre was scarcely yet that sharji antithesis I)etwcen “the militia" und 
the army" which prevailed afterwards, ilic idea of ** a htaiulJng army" was scarcely yet 
altogether ao epted by the nation. 'J’he first '* Mutiny Act " was passed in 1689. 

44. tki' Hoa ; i c at the opera. See below'. 

tho Sing '"■= our “ Kow." See below, and Sfectatort No. 15 ; '* She thinks life lost 
in her own family, ;ind faudes herself out of the world when she is not in the Ftng^ the play- 
liouse, or the drawing-room." See Swift's Ciuienus and Vanessa : 

“ 'l‘o sc^nd.d next: 'What awkward thing 
Was that last Sunday in the FiugV " 

See. jkc. 

46. .See Drydeii’s ynveml, ist Sat. 184 : 

“ Some beg for absent persons, feign them sick, 

Close-mew'd in their sedans ft)r want of air, 

And for their wives produce an enipiy chairf 

47. "The poet here fomke s the Rosic rucUn system, which in this part is too 

extinvagant even for ludicrous poetry, and htiCSIUtlflTt IfCtitm of his own on the Platonic 
Theology of the continuance of the Passions in another state, when the mind before its leaving 
thLs has not been well purged and gunfied by philosophy : which fiimishes an occasion for much ^ 
useful sjrire," (Warbiirton.) — ft- wf •» ,-3 (, 

55. See Virg. ACn. vi. 653*-5. For the pa.ssiQn of the ladlbsfor fine ectttipages sec T otter 
and Spectator^ passim. 

56. Ombre. .See below. 

41. 73. (What part of the sentence ti* safe .fj 
spark. Oimp. “ flame." 

87. ’ Tts these. Comp. Greek inrw o7. So in T^alui, but perhaps the in&lanoe is unique, 
prop. IV. ix. 17, 18: 

** Fst qnihus Elcse cmicurrit palnia quadriga! •. 

Esi quihus in celere.s gloria nata pedes." 

Dr. Johnson, in his Plan of a Dictionary of the English Language^ 1747, quotes this line as 
erroneous in syntax, to illustrate the unsettled, Ubregulated state of otir language ; but bts 
objection would not seem welKfoonded. Comp, the Greek idiom. * TU here, a* often, is us<^ 
in a purely rhetorical manner : *tis these that is but a more emphatic form of these. In such 
uses 'tie and *tsvas do not necessarily require numerical inflexion Tliey serve just to introduce 
the subject of the sentence ; they need not vary In fonh according to die number of that 
subject. . 
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94, [Wlut.daci imfertiMiue i^an herart Wluuia iti ctyfflobglcal mcanlBgq 
96. CWhat is meant by ir»ai t\ See below, and Ptiofc' to Swift : ** 1 have tnated Lady 
Haniot At Cambridge, <a Fellow of a College treat I) And spoke verses to her in a gown and 
' 4 :a]>/’ &c. 

♦ 1 . too. They keep re-arranting the affyd^ 

X!omp. jMawon :* ‘‘ Fans, silks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws lay so thick together, 
that the heart was nothing else but a 

[What is the sense of «r<wfa^ here fl 

101. Watbiirton quotes from Statius .* 

Jam elyp^ 4 unb(^eirepeUiCur umbo, 

Fuse minAn 'eni9|ia,*p^e p^, ^ cq^ide cuspid** > 

102. Beau had teen so complctdy ad^tcd'^lhat U formed its plural according to the 

iSnglisH rule. In ^ar^rfbn's ed^n pluratnppears. 

^r/V: 1.61.' drive odtf expel. ‘ 

105. fWhat is'me^nt by tUy piviecitaa j-^Whiftt other meaning might the words 

have, not hen^ but wkh^apisther context ?J . « y , * 

108. **The 1 ah|^a^ of Ihe ‘Platonists, the^write'R dfttHb imelligible world of spirits,” 
Ac* (Pope.) . ♦ 

110. We should lather say "this mornittg'a sun.” 

iia.^fWhat is meant here by pieus f What other meaning has the word ?J 
113. aV thy guardian cm = all th.it is in thy guardian's power. Comp. Dryden apnd 
Johnson : 

« ** Maecenas and Agrippa, who can mo«4 

With Caesar, are his foes.” 

** The Roricrud an doctrine was delivered only to Adepts, with the utmost caution, 
and under the most solciii^^ injiinctions of secrecy,” (Warbiuton.) 

Hi, Its. Shock. ‘*Arough.coateddog.” (Halliwell's />*/.)' "Shoughs” are mentioned 
aaa species of dog in Macbeth^ III. 1, 94, **I would fain know,” writes Ijocke, ‘*why a shock 
and a hound are not di.stinct species,” The word is cognate with shaggy, M/iir-haired. 
iShokspeie, a Henry VI. III. i. 367.) 

I What diflference would our modem usage make in this line?] 
tax. Todet is strictly the cloth covering the dres,sing>table ; a diminutive of French toile. 

tti. Pride, Piers Pkmghntan^Ptol 

“ And some putten hem xx^pruydr ; apparailed hem thereafter 
In contenaunce of clothing comen disguised.” 

So in R. Bruiuie's Handlyt^ Synne^ of Pride, amongst the Seven deadly Sins (Ed. 
Fumivall, for the Roxburgh Qub)i 
131. (What i» meant by nicely f\ 

^8. See Vicar oflVakKfield, chap, iv. 

See Speeiator^^o. 478 ; Prior's Hans Cart>eti 

" An uniouch'd Bible giaifd her toilet ; 

No fear that hand of hers should spoil it.” 

146. set ±! a 4 *tt!it, arrange. See Swift's Cadenns and Vanessa : 

, ** madam, let me act your head.” 

• Canto II. 

(What doeaZowcA'i/mean here? what w its strict meaning!] 
the sOair Thames. See Spenaer's Proik, xs. 
iS. maant by n 
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48, 167. Comp. Pwlm xv. 4 ; a Ki»^ xiv. to^ i 
173. sprmdg^. See Hamlet^ V. iL : 

As a woodcock ip my own sfirittge, Osrick, 

I'm justly killed with mine own tretchery." 1 

175. im$uire ^ ensnare. So inquire, enquire, Some persons pfonounre *' engine " 

as ingine.'* , , • 

176. Warburton quotes from ^ 

; ^^*,And tKo' it bqs,tibo*/bot tiotic, 

' 'Tis with a single hh^ j;n>il<:d out." 

Disraeli, in the Curmities 0 / LUtrahfi^* l^s thapier on WiuUoiiii and 

Similarities "), more aptly, from How^ ; *1ris » jlpwcnlttl t they W'ere 4oo Strong for the 
first, the strongest and wiSe&t ihan that Wits 7. they muit ‘neetl< stihbng Arheii one liair of a 
woman can draw morq than an huAjdW^d^i^of oxen." . Hpw^l woul^sne^tohe referring to 
some older proverb or phrase. ' 

186. hoeive vast French tlie works of Cft^plibiedV lifad., Scuderi, Ia 

Fayciie, and others ; c.g. CUopah-a^ L« Ctrasui C>nM,. C4'/ur, Zaydtt StUk rope may 
well call them " vast e.g. C/r/ir' appeared in ten volumes of 800 pa|^*$ ekeh. - The English 
inuislalions were published in^uge Iblios. Seo especially Speetatart Not 371'^ . 

193. See Virg. Mh. xi. 794“5* , - ) 

196. iyetes. Comp. Dryden: 

*' Hut let not alt the gold whicli Tagus huies, 

And pays the sea in tributary tide*,** &c. 

• 

f What is meant by 

41 . 197. melt tag music. ft Pmseras*^ 165. 

ao3. Denizens, The old French deifuein (from deiui, Larin de iniui), means properly 
one who dwells within, U. within the city, or who enjoys its franchiae ; th«» generally an 
inhabitant : then spccidly a naturalized citixen. Here his Denigew ^ his felloW'UihabitanlM. 

205. [What are the shroutis of a ship?] For other roennings of shnudt see note to 
Hymn Nat . ai8. 

907. [What is the force of inwt here fj ' 

See Paradise Lest, 476-9, 

308. tuqft: here in a middle sense. So wave in // Penserese, 148. 

£h clouds of geld, lliu use of cloud la common enough : e.g. see Paradise Lest, 
i. 340 : " a pitchy chud of locusts," &c. For geld see Paradi^ Lest, i. 483. Comp. ** gilded 
butterfly " {King Lear, V. in. w ; Cerielanus, L iil 6^ &c.). 

*ia [What part of speech is And^herefj 
a\u te ike wind. See/jv^. 13* 

3X2. filmy. Pioperly film means a thin skin or pelUclc. See Paradise Lett, xi. 4x3. 
It b used for a very slender thread : Queen Mab's ^lasK* was effiiae, iRemee astd Juliet, 
I. iv. 63.) Here^fmty dew seems to mean the flIm-Uke moUtvte that ooviexn leaves^ dtc. 

gliitring textures. MUtoo's '* glittering tissues * {ParadUe Le*i,v. 599). Tbsib 
and texture arc radically identical. 

3x3. dipi-^tmeture. See PafadUee LeH, v. 083 and %ik\ 

nB, Superieriy tkeheaid Si^ Honi. IhM- *6® • . • v .?? ’ 

•• qfOl /iiv as ^0^ MS IMlfSlHWC dbXof 

80/^^.193,337. We sbooW now nither say “a head." 

33k. Syt^ and Sylfikide. The feminine form ejdpkid U taned after the muilogy of 
Adi*idor AchxiMi(/W, v.4a4).T4^^^ Comp. Hom. // .• 
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(Comp. Virg. /Eh, ix. 6i6.) This id ad also the Gret-k 1‘cmiiiine patronymic sign. Comp. 
Nereus and Nereid, &c. (The masculine is ida. Comp. Aireus and Atreides, &c.) This 
same termination is also specially used to denote a poem or work on some subject specified in 
the first part of the word : tl|as Thebaid = poem on ^I'hebes ; Aineid = poem on if!mcas ; 
Jlioil = poem on Ilium. (Jliad = a Trojan woman in /En, i. 480, &c.) 

44. 381. This is a parody of Paradise Lost, v. 600 : 

“ Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.’* 

Sec also 1. 773. 

232. Pays, Pairies, Genii, are names of T<atin origin. Pays md fairies are romance 
from the same root, the LvAxm/atiHH. Jif is of Teutonic origin ; dtemon of Greek. 

23 spheres. Sphere — properly a ball, globe, and then specially a planet (see Hymn 
iVW/.)— .seems to Ik: used also for a planet’s path, or orbit, or circuit, and so for the area or region 
of its motion ; then generally for any tract or district or province in w hich any body moves. 
Cofnp. Sh.ikspcre, i Henry IV. V. iv. 65 : 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere** 

So Goii/.ilo spe.aks of the moon's sphere. {Xempesi, 11. i. 182. Moon’s sphere = moon in 
Muhumtner NighVs Dream, II. i, 7.) So Midsummer Night's Dream, II. i. 153 ; 

“ And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid's music.** 

So King yokn, V. vii. 74 ; 

'* Now, now, you stars that move in ydur right spheres. 

Where be your powers? ’* 

dec. &c. The general sense occurs in Antony and Cleopatra, TI. vii. 15: “To lie call'd 
into a l^gc sphere and not to be seen to move in ’t," Itc. Cuinp. orb in 1 Henry IV. Y. i. 15 : 

Will yon ag.iin iifiknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war, 

And move in that obedient orb ag.'iin 

Where you did give a fair and natural light ? " ifec. 


(Comp, orb in liacon, apnd Johnson.) Comp* the uses of ” circle,” “ urcuii,’* “ round.’* 

226. [ivhiien. Mention other verbs with this termination. What other foire has il?l 

227. wandring orbs = nlctcors. See Shakspere, Pttssim, Strictly the term planets (.see 
following line) means wanderers : ** but it is applied to stars that move along regular and 
calculiUed courses. 

230. Sec Paradise Lost, iv. 555-fio, especially : 


Comas, Botft. 

athwart. 

T. riL 15 : 


“ Swifi as a shooting star 
In .auluinn thwarts the night.” 

Comp, across, &c. For the simple w ord, *e Troilus and Cressida, 

** Trial did draw, 

Bias and tMvart.** 


*33. See Paradise Lost, xL 344 : ” Iris had dipt the woof.** 

333< main. The fiill phrase is the main sea ; ” .so ** main flood ** {JHtrekant (/ 
Venice^ IV. i. 73) : “the main waters” (/^. V. i. 97). 

034. CW^t is the meaning of kindiy here ? Comp. *' g;entlc rain,” in kfervkami ^ 
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V mk€t IV. 1. 185. What ii meant hy “ the kintily fruit«»*of the earth" in the Book of CoinmoH. 
Prayer ?J 

44. 237. [Put these words in tlieir proper order. What otijection is iheic to >uch hh- 
inversion of an English .sentence as tlicy now present? MAke^yonr answer clear hv quoting 
ur making examples. ] 

(What is meant by the catc of Xonom f Wliat other meaning might the words 
pos.sibly have ? Comp. I. 340.] • 

Dryden proposed to introduce Che guardian angels of kingdoms into his never' 
written Artkuriad. See Johnson* .s Life of Dryden. Dryden charged Blackinore with stealing 
his subject ; ‘'only,” he adds, ** the gtmrdian angels of kingdoms were machines too iHindennis 
for him to manage.'’ Pope, following Dryden in this re!»i>ect, as in many others^ proposed to 
use the same supernatural agency in his epic on Brutii<e; biA that. too. was never written. 

231^. Fair was commonly used as a substantive in the latter part of the scvcnteeiitli and 
in the eighteenth centuries, after the French; thus !\pecU\tor: **( Gentlemen who do nor 
design to marry yet pay their devoirs to one particuLu-yh/r;" hut it docs not seem to have 
been .adopted so far as to have a plural inflection. ^ 

45. 345. A 7msk. .Sec P/oar of IVakeJiiM, chap. vi. 

346. [What i.s meant by airs here ? What other various meanings has (he word 7] 

.?48. Comp. ** She was and from head to foot , every 

ribbon was crinkled, and every p.art of her garment in ci$rlP 
Flounce, See note on frounced^ f I Pens. 133. 

Furbelo ss strictly a kind tif flounce t commonly, the fringed border of a gown or 
petticoat. “ Furbelows, fringe ; any omaiuental part of a fomalcl’sl dres^. Far, dialP 
(Halliwell's Arck. and Prov. Did.) Comp. German Perhaps the -nru is diminutival. 
Comp, (hole) hollow, (fur) furrow, morrow (-» morning), (s[>er) sparrow (sperhauke s£ sparrow, 
hawk, Piers Ploughman ^ Ed. %keat, vL 199). Perhaps the spelling of the word points to 
some popular attempt at an explanation of it. * , 

351. slight. So sleight was variously spelt. Wc retain the word in the phrase 
** sleight of hand.” In older English it was used much more commonly ; eg. sec .Sh'aksperc, 
3 Henry VI. I V. ii. 20, &c. ^ 

354. ChitM Jar. China-ware or porcelain ” was first introduced into Europe in iho 
beginning of the sixteenth century. . . . For a long lime it was erroneously believed that 
China alone furnished, the proper kind of clay necessary for its m.'tnufiicture» and this circuin- 
stance, along with the then extremely rude state qf the pf^ticr s art in Europe, prevented, for 
nearly two hundred years subsequent to its first introduction, any attempt toward.** the fabrica. 
lion of this article in the west,*’ &c. &c. See Pof. Emycl, llic great value set iipofl it about 
Queen Anne’s reign is often refeired to by the writers of that time. See Swift's Vireetious ia 
Servants; Pope’s . 

** And mistress of herself, though china fall. 

A visit to a china-shop cured ladies of the " vapours ; ” see Sjteda/or, No. 336. See 
Macaulay’s Hist Eng. chap, xl : ** Mary had acquired at the Hague a taste for the porcelain 
of China, and amused herself by forming at Hampton a vast collection of hideous images, 
&c. &c. . . . The fashion . . , spread fast and wide," ftc &C, This taste, for which, perhaps 
there is something more to be said than that it is, in Macaulay’s words, **fiii|EllQUS atift 
inelegant,” has still its votj^es but now they are mostly of the opposite sex. See Gay’s Ej^istk 
to a Lady an her Patsionfor old Chitut. 

355. brocade: ** A stuff of gold, silver, or silk, raised and enriched with flowers, foliage, 
and other ornaments. Formerly it signified only a stuff woven all of gold or silver, In which 
silk was mixed. At present all stufls ... are so called if they are worked with flowers or odiee 
figures.” {pop. Encycl.) 0>mp. Gay: 

Should you the rich brocaded suit unfold, 

Where rising flowVs grow stiff with ftosled gold,” 
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46 : a^e. meapifradt. See S^ctaior, Nos* fi, 14. I^'rom the Restoration onwArds 
masquerades were extremely popular. They were suppresMd by law in 1724, but presently 
revived with the connivance of the Government. See Fielding's novels, passim. 

o6a J^afu were a notable part of a lady's equipment at this time. In a skilful hand they 
did much execution on manly bosoms. See Sp^iator» No. 10a : see e^cially the passage on 
the fluttering of the fan. Gay devoted a poem to thb fatal engine. 
a6i. drops ss the pendants of 1. 286. t 
265. See Spectator, No. 127. 

273. \stop*d. Wliat is meant by stop'd here? Slower and stoppie are the 
substantives.] 

274. bodkin = originally a s^all dagger, as in Namlei. Here, as in our modem usage, a 
large blunt needle. It also meant an iifstrument used in dressing the hair ; see below, 1 . 561-3 ; 

“ Was it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin^ comb, and essence to prepaie ; 

For this your locks in paper durance l^und," 


278. Shrink. See Ifymn Nat. 203. 

279. Jxion. flee Class. Diet. 

280. Mill = chocolate mill. ** Chocolate was introduced 'into Europe (from Mexico and 

the Brasiis) about a.d. issa ... It was sold in the London colfec-hoiises soon after their 
establishment, 1650.** (Haydn's Diet, of Dates.) Mill would seem to have been pronounced 
meel. * 

46 . 284. orb in orb sx circle in circle See Tke Dunciad, iv. 79, 80 : 


Not closer, orb in orb, conglob’d are seen 
I'he buzzing bees about the dusky queen." 


See note on sphere. 

aSjj. thridi a various form of thread. 
^6. (What is the force of birth here?] 


Sec DHttciad, iv. 256. 


Canto III. 


290. {What is t|ie force of rising f] 

egf. a stmetH^ = Hampton Court. It was built by Wolsey on the site of the 
manor-house of the Knights Hospitallers. 

992. In the time of William 111 . and Queen Anne, Hampton Court was frequently the 
scene of Cabinet meetings. See Macaulay’s Hist. Eng. chap. xi. &c. 

294. foreign Tyrants sa^ouis XIV. 

296. Tea was pronounced iay till towards the middle of the eighteenth century, a pro* 
nunciatlon surviving still amongst our lower classes. An advertisement' in the Mercurius 
PoHtwsu for September ao, 1658, speaks of the new "China drink" as "called, by the 
Chinians tch»t and by other nations tay, alias tea." Locke writes it t\A. So bohea was 
pronounced bohay : see Pope's £p. to Miss Blount, 1715. For other diangcs in pronundatioa 
see En^k Past and Present. Tea was first brought into Europe from India by 

, the x6ia "That it Was known {in Enj^land] in the time of the Protector was pretty 

evktem, but it was only used as a regalia at high entertainments. Tea was sold at from six to 
ten guineas the pound. Thomas Gatway, the fimnder of^Oarrawa/s Coffee House, first offered 
ft at a more reasonable price, and in 1657 he advertised tea at fifty shiUiqgs a pound." {Out 
^ngiisE ifame.) Waller says wrongly that we owed ."the best of hei^," as " the himt of 
queens " to Portugal. It grew gradually into request in England in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Pepys drunk his first dish often in t66d It was still a iukdry in Pope's 
time, , See Tatter nod Speci. &c, pauim. Sec Disraeli's Curmities qf LitanUure, 
Cbnmberif Boolkipf Days. . 
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46 . 300. Comp. Swift's Jonmaiafa Atadern Litdji : 

“ lict me now sorvey. 

Our niAcUm o'er her evening tcAi 
Surrounded W’ith the noisy clnns • 

or prude»> coquettes, and h&nidaiui^" d;c* 

\the vmt. What is the fotw ^ the here t) 

pi. speaks the glory. See LycitL 173. 

captures nude of vast 
(Haydn's Dht, of 

uates,) Dec me ” Aavenwement on tnc Jtaercise of the hnufl-boa at theendof .S/rrf. No. 138. 

A letter in Sj^t, No. 3^ dwells on “an impertinent custem tiA women, the fine women, have 
lately fallen into, of taking snuflf.” See Swifi's Polite Couversation. : 

“ Col. [A twit]. Miss, wilt you take a pinch of sOufiT? 

“ Afiss [Notahle]. No, Colonel ; you must know I never take stiu/f but when I'm angry* 
l.ady Ansvfcrall. Yes, yes, she can take snufiT, but she has never a boa to put it in/' * 
[sapp/y. Is the pliinil defensiblcT] 

313. [thirst oP/ame, What should we say f] 

47 . 331 . Mat(ulqn. “ One of the three principal cards in the games of omhra and cpiadtille, ' 
which are aW.iys tfie two black aces, and the deuce iti spades and clubs atul the i«veiuh in 
hearts .'iitd diamonds." (Johnson.) 

339. succinct ~ “ tucked or girded up." (Johnson.) See Milton's Paradise tost, 
in. 643 : 

“ His habit fit for stwed sstccitkl** 

330. halbert = polc-axc. See Shakspere, Comedy oj i. 185. 

334. Z/v/w/ U a corruption of triumph. ^ 

335. sable Matadores. Sec 1 . 331, 

336. llic game was, as lias been said, of Spanish origin. 

349. Pam sz knave of clubs. 

353. It will be seen Belinda has now won four tricks. 

354. the .field = the battle, as in Miltw, Partodise Lost^ i, 105 : 

“ What though the field be lost f 
All is not lost." 

359. boots is used personally with regard to drcle and Umbs, iinper&nally fo that long^ 
&c. Sec /^yeid, 64. So “avails" is used both personally and Impcmonally. 

the regal circle of my $\ary” {!Shek%pctdl iiittg 1.3); “the 

hollow crown that rounds the mortal temples ^ a king " iehard //. Ill . ii. i 6 a). 

363. the globe = the orb, a symbol of dominion mually accompanied by a iccptro,' 

48 . 368. //mo; a very common variant of rfmn. 

374. /« heaps OH heaps. See ^ud^i xv. id, 

376. It will be seen that the Baroa^ has now won fbur ^ck«. 

380. Codille “ is when those who defend the'poolmake niorfe trlitba than tihoiewho'd^nd 
the game, which is called winning the codille." ^Boyte.) ^ , 

388. the long canals. The grounds of Hampton Court wen laid ottt ao^ordtng to the 
Dutch taste. ' ^ 

392. Comp. ^g. sSh. X. soi"^. 

394. /A/ o» 7 / s the coffee-mlU. ColTee was introdoced into Engtaiid shortly |he 
middle of the seventeenth century. *' A Greek named Caiiopius viritod Oxibrd in 1637, and, in ' 
preference to the Ipocrase and ale of the Collwe buttery, qua 4 M a dirk decoction stmage to 
the Oxonians. Evdyn petfaaps saw him driids w fim otp of mzar dnnk in 
(OsmSs^/uiiJfojne.) lltoiustcoflhe-honse feinidtolmvIbbim^Qpmtodm 
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named Jacobs, in 1650. Sec DL Cur. of Lit., Chambers' Boi>k 0/ Days, the Tatter and 

the spectator, passim, Macaulay's Hist. Eng., &c. 

48 . 395. shining Altars 0/ Japan = a bright japanned stand. Perhaps he used the plural 
altars because the plural {fl^taria) is the common form in Latin. “ All substances that are dry 
and rigid, or not too flexible, as woods, metals, leather, and paper prepared, admit of being 
japanned." {pop. Encycl.) Japan wa^ was in great esteem at this time. Swift speaks of a 
“japan glass," “ a standish well japanned,^' &c. Probably the art reached us from the island 
whence it derives the name fn the course of the seventeenth century, through the medium of 
the Dutch. 

397. liquors. 'I'he plural seems here to be used In a* distributive sense ; liquors = the 
several cupfuls or draughts of liquor. 

)99> fWhat is the force ot at once here? Whal other force has it?] 

401. {haver. What would have bcjcn the diflerence in meaning had Pope written 
havers ?J 

403. fuming. So Paradise Lost, vii. 600, &c. The metaphorical sense of the word ia 
now its prevailing one. Comp, vapour. 

403. display d. See II Penseroso, 149. 

405. Coflcf^'* mucli quickens tiie spirits and makes the heart light. some," says an old 
coflce-ltouse handbill. See Chambers' Book of Days. 

40 . 4 JO. Scylla. See Class. Diet. She must not be confounded with her of the straits of 
Sicily, a confusion committed by Virgil {Eil. vi. 70), Ovid {East. iv. 500), and others. I«'or 
the story of her crime and its punishment, see Ovid's Metam, viii. the beginning. 

411. Comp. Ovid, l.c. 150: 

“ Pluma fuit ; pluntis in avcin mutata voratur 
Qri.s, et a tango est h6c nomcn adepta capillo." 

See the poem called Ciris, attributed to Virgil, 488 et seq. 

413. See the converse in Shakspcrc, King John, IV. ii. 219. 

416. Comp. Scott’s Marmion, VT. xii. 1-6; Sir lieids of Hamptoun, p. 249 of Ellis's 
Early Eng. Met. Rom. (Bohn’s edition), where Josyan arms Sir Bevis. 

420. engine. See Lye id. 130. 

422. {steams. Explain the plural] 

425. thrice. So the I<jitin ter is used. Sec e.g. Ovid's Trist. T. iii. 55. 

433. expiPd. This cannot be called a passive participle. It is, in fact, a past 
participle active. 

434. Resign*^. Observe the absolute use of this word. [How would you explain the 
phrase “ 1 was resigned "?J 

439. shears. See Milton, Lycid. 75. 

440. Comp. Paradise Lost, vi, 344*-g ; Wordsworth's Laodamia : 

“ The phantom parts, but parts to re^unite." 

447. Comp. Moral Essays, II, ** On the Characters of Women," 268. 

IHow do you scan this line ?} 

50 . 451. Sec Virg. Budol, v. 76. 

453. A tulantis. I'he Hew A ta^iis, entitled “ Secret Memoirs and Manners of sicvcral 
Persons of Quality of both sexes, from the New Atalantls, an Island in the Mediterranean," 
publislMd in ^709, was in fact a personal satire on certain families well known*ac the time. It 
was written by Mary de la Riviere Manley, a daughter of Sir Roger Manley, Governor of 

, Guernsey. “ Deceived by a &lse marriage, and then deserted and thrown upon her own 
resources, she sustained herself by writing and by * intrigue.* She died in X724< Atatantis, 
'with a key to it,* was one of the works i^ Leonora's Library," {Spect. No. 37.) See 
above, line x86. 

454. the matlpiUeuK This was a richly decorated pillow whidi supported Indies in n 
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sitting posture when they received visits in their bedcliamtArs. 'the custom of ^o rei^eiving 
visits was introduced from France. ** Courir Us nteiUs{\Q take the run of the bedsides) was a 
P arisian phrase for fashionable morning calU ujx)n the ladies. The ruEiU is the little jialh 
between the bedside and Uie wall.” (IVofessor Morlcy, note to No. 45 ) This custom 

IS described with exquisite humour m Spect, No. 45. 
lifi, the labour 0/ the Gods, Lmmedmxxv Class, Oki. 

466. = irresistible. Comp. HHt^roved VAlkfn'O, 40; Paradise Lesty 


C\N7 0 IV. 

473. ancient ladies — what .ire now called old m.ii(I!t. I^e I 4«)4 

474. mvry. Comp, across, athwart, aslant. &c. = &c. 

manteau^ from French ntattfeau, or from the Italian town of Mantua. (Comp, 
milliner from MHan, Italian irons, T^ghurn hats.) Sec PnKerdingsqf Phil. Soe. v. 13^ 

481. [What doc.s scene mean here ?] 

483. Spleen — melancholy, ennnt\ low spirits. h>3)Ochondria, ilhhumoiir : is 

vulgarly called " the blues” or "‘the dismals.” A numlwr of the Sfid tato^^ speaku vf “ the 
spleen so frcciucnt in studious men,” and ""the v.'ipours to which the other bcx are so often 
subject.” Pope couples “spleen, vapours, and .small pox Swift : 

“ You hnmiHir me when 1 am sick. 

Why not when I am splenetk ?'* 

Comp, “a splceny Lutheran,” Shaksiiere, Henry Vfll. lU. ii, ♦»; Persius" “petulanii 
splene carhinno.” See TtiticrwnA Sped, passim. Sir William Temple's Essay on PWtfy: 
"'Our country mu.st be confessed to be what a great foreign physician called it. the region 
at spleen y* Ikc. 

486. [rr// the wind. In what sen.se is the wiihi used here .^J 
51. 487. grotto = cave or cavern. *" This w.ts found at the entry of the grotto in the Peak,” 
Peak Caveni. (Woodwaid n/A'/^Johiwm.) So grot, Krciich Italian The 

word is said to be a corruption of crypt, Mr. Wedgwowl, more prolxibly, connects it with 
F r. gratier^ (/crin.an grab^ our "' grave.” Tl’hc termination is perhaps diminutival. Wedgwood 
quotes croltot as a dialectic form of the French svord. '* GroteSf/ne is the style in which 
grottoes were ornamented. ” Pope*'* grotto at his Twickenham house was a sublerranc.iii 
passage connecting his lawn (on the river-bank) ami his garden, which were separated by the 
road. See Chambers' Booh of Days, i. 703- 

fWhat p.irt of speech i$ close here ?J ^ 

[m shades. Would be precisely the .same TJ *. 

Compare or contrast H Penseroso, j 8 . 

4QO. Megrim: French migraine = Greek hntspavin (literally a. half-headednehs). 
Halliwcll quotes from Chron ViUdun. : "" A fervent mygreyn wa.s in tits ryght syde of hurt 
hedde.” In a plural forpi the worri wa.s used, and still is in the iHVivinces. for “whim^ 
fancies, iMiUpirit..'' * ’"t"" ./-I-..;)’ 

491. itnit flte throne. See above, I. 301, 

49s. store. Sec Proth 1. 33. 

496. lampoons: originally drinking songs. 

499. See Sped. No. 38. fExplain t!tc force of Practis'd herc.1 

501. quilt. See Wedgwood’s Diet, According to that authority, the counter in counter- 
pane is radically the same word 

504. See above. So Zoiliis, according lo Martial (ti. 16), fell ill to diow oflThis fine bed- 

furaiture : . * , . , n. » 

Zoilus regrout ; fociunt hanc stragun febrem : 

Si fuerit sanas. coedna quid faciem 1 
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Quid iorul a Niiof quid Siiidoue unctu!i oleuU? 

0»tcndit stultas quid nisi mokbus upes? 

Quid tibi cum mcdicts? dimitte Mad^onas otnnes. 

Y» fieri sanus? stragula sume mea." 

61 . soo. jHoJkes ott yolltng spirts See Paradise Lost, ix. 476-508 

[Explain rolling ] « 

51a. Angels tn ntacAines, i.e. angeb coming to succour, angels ** interruturi ’* (comp. 
Hot Art Poet. 191) Comp, the Latin deusex machuut; Greek Cleoi uno of which 

see Suidas* explanation, quoted by Orclli on Hor. An Poet. 191. 

513 Comp. Milton's C<»;#ir. 526-30; Horn Od. x 139 eisey. 

Comp. Burton’s Ada/omy eif Melancholy^ Part I. Sec. ii. Mem. i Subs. 4 : “ One 
thinks himself a giant, another a dwarf : one is heavy as lead, another is as light as a feather. 
< . 4 One fears heaven will fall on his head , a second is a cock, and such a one Guianerius 
saith he saw at Padua that would clap hiS hands together and crow. Anothpr thinks he is a 
ntghtingal, and tltcrcfore sings all night long ; another he is all glass, a pitcher, and will there- 
fore let nobody come near &c. &c. 

517 [Pipkin. Mention'other instances of this termination. 

like IlomePs Trtpod. Sec Ihad^ xviii 37S-81, csp. 373-77# which Pope translates ; 

" Full twenty tripods for his hall he fram’d, 
w That, plac’d on living wheels of massy gold. 

(Wondr<.us to tell) instinct with spint roll’d 
Fiom place to place, around the blest alxides, 

Self-mov'd, obedient to the beck of gods." 

581. [past* What p irl of the verb wpasi here?! ‘ 

5^8. Just as Odyssciis was protected by his **good antidote," ** which the gods called 
moly " (Od, x. 305), .so the attendant spirit deilarcd himself protected by his root of hdcmony. 
Com. 639-41. 

[Has healing here a strictly participial sense ?] 

533 mtyward Queen : on the ** like man, like master " principle. From the time of 
Virgil’s *'variiimct mutabilc semper fccmina " downwards, and long before it, women have 
been siiecially so charactcrired by men poets. 

534* fAe se.t. lliis somewhat jaunty phrase was popular in Pope's time. It is perhaps 
an abridgment of " the fair sex." 

5J5. vapours Sec above, line 483. 

537. [What should we say for iyf] » 

6 2 . 533. Comp, (j^ryses’^rayer, Iliad, I 37-43. 

535. "Aqua vit«, distilled with the rind of citrons." (Johnson ) See Mor. £ss. II. 
"Of the (TharactCTs of Women,” 64 r 

" Now drinking eiiron with his Grace and Charttes.” 

See Swift's JourtMlgf a Modem Young Lady: 

** And then, to cool her heated brains, 

H«r night-gown and her slippers brought her. 

Takes a huge dram of eUron-waterP 

[What part of the sentence is lUie cUron waters f] 

9 536k at a losing gams. On Uosssg see note, VAU, sok Cards were perhaps at their 

ver$^ greatest popularity in England about this rime. 

538. headHbetss. On the hcad*dresMs of this time see Sped. No. 98. 

541. lUdically chagrin and shagreoH are the same word. The primitive sense is more 
disceraible in slmgrsen. 
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62. 546. See Horn. Oi. x. 19 and ao. 

547. [What i$ meant by thf/nx* here ?J 
S49* [What is meant y^yfamtingfean f] 

555< (What is the force of Am// here?] 

556. itent is generally a small ofiemngtas Shaksp. Ant, V. ii. 353), but not 

necessarily so. It is the l^t.fenU (from Lai. the /flattened. Comp. onr/at» vat. 

furus used generally, not spccifirally, as in Lycut 75 
$6a. bodkin. See above, 1. 374. 6 

565. filUt s: headband, snood. 

568. Fops. ** Fop" and “fopUng" and "lieau “ were the special words at this time 
for what at other times has been called ** buck," ** dandy " 

569. [What does she mean by honour* Comp, below, 1. (^a.1 

63. 578. [What word m this line would our present usage omit T] 

579. Urclmg = endrcling. So>i4v for “ imp;dcs " (Shakspere, Cymbtlinot UI. 1. ly), 

' 581, Hydt'Park Circus. See above, 1. 44. 

582 in ihr sound 0/ Foto, i e. amongst the •* cits'* or .in any soit of neighbouihood 
to Grub Street The City was but one large butt for the jd||| of tlie "wits/' while iu 
immediate subuihs were the head-qtmrlers of that pinched aiulwvved fraternity of srribbler* 
between whom and Pope there was never peace. See Speti. No. 34 : “ U|)Oii this my foiend 
the Templar told Sir Andrew that he wondered to hear a man of his sense talk aliei that 
manner; that the City had .always been the province for satyr; aiul that the wits of King 
Charles's time jested upon nothing else during his whole reign." " In the early part; ‘fit 
Blackmore's time a citi/en was a term of reproach ; and his plac‘c of aliode was another topic 
to which his advers.srii*s h.ad recourse in the penury of scandal " (Johnson’s Lijf^ Black- 
More.) After the Restoration, Fashion moved Us residence well to the west of the City ; then 
the “West Knd" began to be. See a forthcoming work by H. U. Wheatley, Ksq. on 
Piccadilly and its neighbourhood. 

585. npairs. Repair is a very favourite word at this time. ^ 

Sir Plume = Sir (ieorge Brown, brother of Thalcstits (Mrs. Motley). 

588. clouded. Comp. 

** The handle smooth and plain, 

Made of the clouded olive’s easy gram ” 

S93. ^tis Past ajesl. What part of spcec,h is /or / here? Comp, “beyond," and such 
a phrase as " One may have too iniicli of a jokr.”l 
sgs. (Wliat is the sense of again here?] 

598. Comp. Horn. 11. i. 234 et seq. ^ 

699- [What is meant by renew its honours fj 
6or. Comp. Virg. ^n. I 387. 

[What is the mock-heroic element in this line?] 

604. long-contended s long contended for, 

60s. [What ia the meamng of so here ?} 

609. keaz/d has here the force of a pres. part. pass. 

[What exactly does kung mean here? What other pret has the verb *' hang"? 
Mention other verbs with two prets. Have any three 

64. 619. Marks = furrows, makes tracks on. 

690. Obs. ibe rhyme here. See above, I. 096. 

63a. Comp, the trite lines in Gra/s EhxT, and WalleP* Oo, lovely son." 

6ay. China. See above, 1, 354. 

608. Poll. See above, 1. 384- 

63a As were those Cassandra saw and announced. 

631, hairs. This plural occurs sometimes ht our edder writers, where we should rather 
use the singular in a collective sense. 
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64. 633. drroM was pronouncell in Pope's time, as the StafTordshire people pro* 

flounce it. 

ttncautA. Set L’A flfgyVt 5. 

639. crttfl. So we use “ dear," “ savage but these are also used substantively. 

Canto V. 

646. See Virg. iv. 330. I 

C47. (What does qualify here?] 

56. 651. “ A new character introduced in the subsequent editions, to open more dearly the 
moral of the poem, in a parody of the speech of Sarpedon to GKaucus in Homer." (Pope.) See 
//#W, xii. 310-28. 

See No. 15. * 

654. The ladies, it would seem, occupied the front boxes, the gentlemen the side. See 
below, 1. 657. See K^UtU to Miss Blount^ of Pamela : 

“ She glares in l>alls,y>v>«/ Ifoxes, and the Ring." 

66<.i The small-pox was one of the most fearful plagues of society about this time. One 
of the chief terrors of the day, it Is very frequently mentioned by the poets : see Dryden'.s' 
lines l/^H thf Death of Lord Hastings ^ his on ike Death of Mrs. Anne Kiiligre7v, 
Cartwright's lines On his Majesty* s ReoKtery from the Small-fyXf &c. &c. 

66j. ogle ia of the same root as English eye, German ange, T^tin ocnlns, &c. The 
notion of sidelong sly glances has attached to the word. See the SpeU. No. 46, where “an 
Irish Gentleman " announces his intention of setting up for an ogling-master : “ I teach the 
church ogle in the morning, and the playhouse ogle by candlelight. I have also brought over 
with me a new flying ogle fit for the Ring, which I teach in the dusk of the evening, or in any 
hour of the day by darkning one of my windows. I l&ve a mniiuscript by me called the 
CompUat OgliTy which I shall be ready to show you upon any occasion,” Comp. Arbuth* 
nolt ! “Jack was a prodigious oglcr ; he would ogle you the outside of his eye inward and the 
while upward." 

665. to Paint. .See Sped, on the Piets, especially No. 41. 

Wa [How would you empha.size the words of this line?J 

67a, flights. Comp. Moral Ess. ii. 49, 50 ; 

“ Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had. 

Was just not ugly, and wa,s just not mad." 

Comp, our use of ** flighty," to fly into a passioif." 

On scolding aspect. Nos. 479, 482; Freeholder i “A shrewd in domestic life is 
now become a scold In polices." 

673. [What is the force of may here ?] 

674* on, Comp, the use of this word of 

plauetic influence, as in Hamlet, I, i. iCa ; 

“ The night.s are wholesome ; then no planets strike.'* 

^6. Prude is derived from the Latin prohtts, and so is etymologically connected with 
Pmvti &c. Ihe old French form is /rode, feminine oi prod. Comp, Modem French prud- 
homme. On the degradation of meaning see Trench's Study of Words. 

677. Firago. “ Melpomene represented like a virago, or manly lady, with a majestidk 
and grave countenance." (Peachom.) 

685. See Iliad, xxi. 272-513. 

[What docs makes mean here?) 

687. Mars^ He means Area. This identification of the Latin and Greek gods, and 
consequent treatment of their names as convertible, is a scarcely yet obsolete habit ; but it is 
hoped that it is at last becoming sa 
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65. 690. storms. This literal sense of the verb is rare- 
69*' See Milton's Ilyfun Nat. 160 

693. sconce. Comp. Drydeu : 

“ Golden nonces hang upon the walls 
To light the costly suppers and the ballls> 

According to Wedgwood this word Low Latin aheansa (scil. canJela\ a hidden 
light, a dark lantern. ^ 

Comp. Horn. Od. xxii. 439, of Pallas watching the final struggle of Ulysses with 
the suitors ; 

airii 6 ’ aitfaAu«.i>Tiiv ai'u /ncifdiiuia fieXediKir 
tCer' uyaifaea, x^hidge* flictXii uifTqv." 

695. Comp. Virg. ix. 229. • • 

66. 697. press. See .SV. Marks Gospel^ ii. 4, &c ; Shaksperc's C^fSar^ 1. ii. 14, ftc 

fWhat does^/W mean here fj 

699. [a Heau amt Witling. Is the ofnis.sioii of the art. with Witting correct ?J 

700. I What is meant here by dying in metaphor y| 

701. (Which dies in metaphor, which in “ong? Where the metaphor?] 

704. These .are among the w ords of a s»ng in the opera oiCannila. 

705. Maamier. Sec Class. Diet. See Ovid's UeroideSt vii. 1, a : 

'* Sic ubi fata vocant, udis abjectus in herbis. 

Ad vada Ma:andri conciiiit .albus olor." 

7fi. Comp. Horn, tliad^ viii. 69-73 ; Virg, Ain. xU. 725-7 ; Millou's Varadhe 
iv. 997. 

rr<i4; .and shell probably are radically connected. 

712. (What is the force aiaghinst here?l 

723 (What is meant by the Gnomes being to ev'ry a tome just t\ 

731. Comp, the account of tlie sceptre, Iliad, ii. joo-8, 

(Is there not a generuion passed over?] 

67. 745. Sw Othello, 111. iii 

746. Observe the hint of ridicule in Roadd. 

748. [What old fable is there, where a like result befalls two combatants?] 

753. the Lunar sphere. See cant, xxxiv. (Poi>c.) Milton o-ssails this old belief, 

which held the moon to l^e the place where the earth’s lubbish was shot See Paradise Lost, 
iii. 459-62. He makes that pl.-.ce to be the skirts of the earth. See ii. 418-97. ^ 

757. death i^d alms. Comp. Ehisa to Abelard, where Eloisa speaks of the founding 
of ** these hallowed walls,” from within which she writes ; 

“ No silver saints, by dying misers giv'i^ 

Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited hcav’n.” 

758. rdfand. The forms ribband and ribbon also arc common. Comp. French ruban. 
Old French riban. 

759. courtier's promises. Comp. Shakspere, Cymb. V. iv. 135. 

76a. Dr/d buiterfties. Pope seems here, and el.sewhcre, not to assign their proper 
value to entomological and other scientific studies. 

tomes of casuistry = the works of the Schoolmen. 

705. See Levy, l t6 ; Ovid, Fast. is. 48s-5>3| esp. 503 4 : 

** Fitlcher et humano nuyor ttabcaque decorus 
Romulus in media visus adesiie via." 

766. pVhat is the meaning of cot^esid here ?1 

767. [What is meant by liquid hnn ?] 

768. Like a comet. The original meaiitQg of the word comet U the long-haired one." 
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. ^ 57 . 769. See Class, Did, CaU^chus wrote a poem on this subject, of which a translation 
;by CatuUus is yet extant. 

770. dUh^vtVd means etymologically ** with hair disordered/' = dis.GheveUed (French 
'thtvtl ; Latin, capilbts\ 

771. hindlu^^. So f^iah xliiL a : Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee." Comp, 
nses of hurtif ftc. 

773. ths Mall, The upper side of St. Jame-s's Park was a favourite place for evening 
strolls. t 

776. R^sawondds ialts, titled up in 1770, was near where now stand the Wellington 
Barraclm. It was ** of oblong shapes and overhung by the trees of the Long Avenue." “ It 
occurs as a place of assignation in the comedies of Otway, Congreve, Farqubv; Southern, 

" and Colley Cibber comp. present text. (Timbs* Curiosiiits ^ London^ Swift writes 
to Stella Jan. 31, \n\%\ "Wc are' here in as smart a frost for the time, as I have seen; 
delicate walking weather, and the Canal and Rosamond's Pond full of the rabble sliding, 
and with sk.ait8, if you know what those arc." See a print of this pond in Qld England^ 
engraving No. 3,397. Ihe name, it is ** referred to the frequency of suicides committed 
here," (Timbs.) " Beneath the print in the Pennant Collection we re.'id • * The south-west 
aorner of St. James’ P.irk was enriched with this romantic scene. ,The irregularity of the 
trees, the rise of the ground, and the venerable Abl)ey, afforddU great entertainment to the 
contemplative eye. This spot was often the receptacle of many unhappy persons, who in the 
stillness of an evening plunged themselves into eternity.' " {Old England^ But one can 
scarcely think that the water derived its name from this ghastly use of it. Rather it was so 
called because its banks were the haunts of lovers. The name occurs, according to Timbs, 
but we do not know on what authority he speaks, in " a grant of Henry VIII." 

777. Partridge, Partridge, an almanack-maker of the day, was a Civourite joke with 
the wits. Swift seems first to have selected him as thg reprqsenutive of the astrological 
fraternity. See Th* Bickers faff Papers. In his Predictiotis Jor^Jke Krwr'1708, he says; 

, *' I have consulted the star of his [Partridgds\ nativity by my own niles, and find he will 
infallibly dip on the S9th of Mardi next about eleven at night raging fever ; therefore I 
advise him to consider of it, and settle his alTairs in time." There appeared presently : ** The 
accomplishment of the first of Mr. BickerstaflTs predictions, being On account of the death of 
Mr. Partridge, the almanack-makcr, upon the 39th instant." Partridge protested he was not 
dead, but it was no use : see the other papers. 

778. Galiieds ^es. Telescopes are said to have been first made^not perhaps first 
inventedT^by one Metius, at Alkmaer, and abou^the same time by Jaasen, of Middleburg," 
about 15^1(09. ** Galileo imitated their invention by its dipsexiption, and made three in 
succession, one of which magmfied a thousand times, 1630. ^itb thesi'he discovered Jupiter's 
moons and the phases of Vfiius." (Haydn's Diet, 0/ Dafes,\^. See Paradise Last^ L 387-91. 

wisard. See notn on //jfmH Nat, 113. . ' 

78s. skMing sphere. All the spheres or planets were ancientfy believed to be contained 
in one greater sphere. Hence the word sphere come to be used genenifly for the heavens. 

[With what word is riie negative here to be connect^f What other connexion 
might it have, if cmly the words, not the sense, were considered* would be the difler* 
eace in meaning?! ^ , 

58 . 784. dreau s: attract [What is Uie Ikeral meaning of attrdil 

786. after ntittioHs sUdn, This is the Latin idiom. Comp. '*pott urbem conditaitn,^ 
ante Chrisfiim natum," ftc. 



DR JOHNSON. 

Dr Johnson's life may b« hiio four narts: (i) 1709—1731, (iij *731— ‘I73?, (»») 

*737— *762^ (iv) 1763—1784. * 

(i) i7f9*~*73»» He was bom at LichAekl (commonly (hen I.UchJmld), Sept. 18, 1709, 
the son of a bookseller and stationer. Both his father and mother seem to have been <»f 
superior intelligence and aims. They taught him something themselves^ and presently 
sent him to various schools ; Uien two year, were si^nt tt home, hla father's bi^'Stock 
providing him .with .'ibiindaiit mental food ; then, through the kindness o( some friend or 
relative, he was entered a cominiiiitir at Pcmbnilce College, Oxford, where he ke|it terms for 
about three years. 

(ii) 1731 — *737* Htfl c.arecr at Oxford, alt along made distre.ssing by Ins extreme poverty, 
wa.s at last cut short by it. He returned home in great gloom in 1731. Fresh pecuniary 
troubles came aith his father's death. Life, not ea.>^y before, now grew terribly h.ard. For 
some thirty years he w.is involved in perpetual straits and difTiCuhiirs. He was an usher ai 
Market Bosworth in Lei<'estc^^h^re ; he essayed Journalism and literature at Birmingham; be 
issued pro|m.'>.iL< for an edition of Politiaii froni Uchheld ; he set up a school, bis wife, the 
widow of a Birmingham "inerccr," having brought him some £800. Alt these ways and 
ineatks failed disin.illy. 

(Hi] 1737— 176'.;. At last, accompiuiic<l by David Garrick, one of his very few pupils, at 
(his time as destitute as his inasior, he set oflf for London, with three acts of a play in 

his pocket. For some ttine but little is kitouu of his course in London ; but it is certain that 
he had to endure the bltterc>t distresses. He bore them nobly, somewhat hardened and 
roughened externally, no doubt, but still always with a high fortitude and an inward spirit that 
never forgot to be truly '^gdintie and tender. He slowly fought his way (o fame. In T738 
appeared Loii 4 io», which won him the pmise of I^pe, and first made him generally known. 
Then he "reported" the House of Commons' deb.itc8 in Nurli way as was ]jerinitted in 
George H.’h lelgn, for ihc,t>V«/47/mn'« Ma^iazinc, at that lime newly started. The Lift 0/ 
Saxsxgt (Savage and he had walked (he htreets starving together), Tht Vanity 0/ Ifunuut 
Wishet (i74v) : 'Tk^ A’rtwMv' 'M:«rt.h ?«», 1750— March 14, xf ^^) ; TAe Dictionary (pnblit^hed 
m 1755), Tht’JMi'r, Rassfias (1750', and other works gr.'idunlly secured for him the f«Mr«m«st 
literary {Mtsiiion of the day. Hit wife died in 175a. his mother in 1759. 

(tv) 1762—1734 His peennrary iroublest which had hy no mcan.H ceased with his obscilrtty, 
were at last happily ended liy tins bestowal upon him by the Croton of a well-desen'cd pension 
of £300 a year Durihg this fourth period of his life he was a very literary and social king ; 
no greater ever reigned either in literature or tiUrary society. His prWaie life was fcpitte 
with benevdencefs. "Hi) house was filled with dependants, w'hose perverse tempore fre* 
quently drove him out of i^ yet nothing of this kind could induce hun to relieve himself at 
their expcnce. His noMe^ exinesdon was 'H I dismiss them, who wdl receive them?*" 
(Chalmers). HU editioii of SAakzfierrt Certain political pamphlets, A yourney fa tkr 
Western Islands o/Sfotiand, The Lives of the Fdltis now successively appeared. In 1784* 
Dec. 13th, full of years as of glory, he died at house in Johnson's Cour^ Fleer Street. 
"On the soih. his bod^ was interred with great sotemnity in Westminster Abbay, close to the 
grave of hi« friend Garrick. Of the other hoMours paid to his memory, it may suffice to say 
that they were more in number and itt quality than were ever paid to any man of Kteratuve.'* 
(Chalmers). , 

Of Tohnson as an authbr the eitintate commonly formed now widely dSffisra from that of bU 
cootemporaries. For hts it abounded in Lotinlsms Mh In its voealmlary and in Ha 
atmeture. l^rtaaps of all English; writers he Is Urn least Teutonic, wlddi is as much asto say 
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th« least idiomatic. But there is n4 denying that in his own way he is a great master, if he 
takes a very low place amongst our idiomatic writersi he deserves a very high one amongst the 
Latiikistic. In his own language he can express whatever he wishes to express with the 
utmost vigg^ijc And with consummate nicety. That language was deliberately adopted in his 
'ivorCsl^ii preference to a more truly native tongue. He could and did speak — no doubt he 
thought — in thoroughly idiomatic English ; but out of a false taste, as surely it was, he for the 
most part in his writings .ranslated the vermicular into something utterly different. An 
authors conversational style always of course differs from the style of hi.s books; but in John- 
son's case there were two separate languages. In the present age, when the Teutonism of our 
natiomd tongue is certainly more and more prevailing to the complete subordination of all 
secondary influences, "Johnsonese" is liable pet haps to receive less appreciation than it really 
deserves. Though highly artificial, agd balanced and counter-balanced, epithet for epithet, and 
verb for verb, to a wearisome degree, yet it was certainly a very potent and effective vehicle 
I of thoiiglit. As a critir^ dicta of Dr Johnson’s which lat?riudjinfiii,tt.dp_not 

I, modify or reverse. His critical code is conventional and narrow. In this respect he was the 
/ "spok^tnan or his time. There is in him but little of what is called spiritual criticism ; he 
knows not " art" in that modem sen.se the Germans have taught the world. He seems scarcely 
to distinguish between an artistic and a moral purpose ; he criticizes always from the moralist’s 
point of view. Of style he is a somewhat severe critic; the value of his remarks must of course 
depend Upon his knowledge of the l.uigiiagc; and it may be safely s.tid that his knowledge of 
the English language was but circumscribed .and limited (sec the Dictiiwayy, passim). His 
strung laitiiiistic predilections somewhat disqualified him for this office of criticism. Yet in him 
as a critii'* his natural acuteness and power are perpetually manifested : they are, it may be, 
perverted, but they arc there. As an stsayist, the character of his style is highly detrinietital. 
Such a style is indeed incompatible with success in what was called essay-writing in the last 
century. It cannot relax, or trifle, or toy Johnson as a writer is always in full dress, and 
full dress of the stiffest and most unrelenting description. Perhap ; even the skilfullest trr iner 
could not make an cleph.mt. w a ltz. To use Goldsmith's figure, Johnson cannot but make even 
little fishes talk like whal cs, ’ As aVr<»;mr tisi, his Itvfte contain^ home noble sentiments ; so do 
many of the Kamhf^t's and the Idlers. is wanting in characteriz.ition, in grace, in music, 
in inteiest, in linm.'uiity. The moral overbears everything else ; the perwfur but ethical 
puppets. As a Political pamphleteer^ Johnson failed even in the estimate of his own pre- 
possessed lime. His political views were racstly obstructive or retrograde. He was a Tory, 
a Jacobite, a fierce opposer of American independence, llh/oeify is but a small part of his 
works. He may perha|)s be defined as more of a rhetorician th.in a.poet. He can declaim 
finely, and with power. He might have produced vigorous satires, had not Providence de- 
signed I'.im for something better; but verse is not his natural form of expression. 'As a 
Ifxicif^raphery he deserves ijtfe gratitude of all English posterity, not for the final excellence 
of his compilation, but for the splendid l>eginniiig it made. Dufectivc as his Dictionary is, 
however grotesque in etymologies, however chaotic the order of its definitions, yet it made an 
c'lvjch in its deiiar^mcnt. By this work Johnson was the greatest benefactor of his native 
l.tngiiage. Many of the definitions are in themselves admirable ; the collection of illustrating 
quotations is most valuable ; there is everywhere strong sense, if nSt always assisted by com- 
petent karnnig. 

After all, Johnson’s greatest works are his conver.sations as so happily preserved by 
Boswell, his most assiduous and fiuthful retainer. His wide information, his acuteness, hi^ 
power of language, his trenchant wit, his noble nature show more clearly and hrilliantly in 
them than iu any of his more forma) productions. Had he but written more as he talked, he 
would have filled a greater place in our literature than can now be conceded him ; he would 
» still and always come home to many who will never know him in his strange literary disguise. 

The greatest non-literary service he did his day and all foDowimpdays was the freeing the 
profession of literature from the slavery of patronage. He too was in his sphere a 
Wpshlngtofi, with whatever eyes he regarded that famous leader ; he too waged and won a 
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war of independence ; he manfully took hit stand u^mr the dignity of Letters, and m:uk hi» 
age and country acknowledge that ilUistrto\is iK>wcr Authors by profession were no longer 
forced to be iMrasites. It js true that the lime was rife for tliis emancipation; so Teutonic 
Europe was ri^K: for the Reforiiiation ; so tlic Colun^s fur the DSclaralinn of Independence ; 
but we thank and pi, live M.iiiin Luther and George Washington; therefore must wv thank 
and praise Samuel Johnson 


LONDON. 

IsiKOnUCTION. 

I.otuhm w.iN published in 17^8, on the same moruin:; with I’ope's Satire named that 
year. It bears evident markaTTilTu pcricHl of Johusoti’s liic, in which it was written; sec 
Life. Iris pcr\.ided by a bitterness, almost inseparable his thin circumstances, F«>r 
the style, it beluiigs t*j Johnson’s e.irlicr maimer. He had not yet formed that style which 
especially tharacteri/cs him, thoii'.'h iii.my symptoms of it may bo detected. 

Salir^,s wcie i!u' height of the literary fashion aUmt the lime Johns^m I'aine up to l,oiido!!. 
'I’hc nutter pwts of the tun preceding ages had giieii their best energies ' one was still duing 
so— III ih.it form of conipiisition. A >oitng poet in the reign of rieoige the Second wrote .1 
Satire as imiutaiiy as one of iho tim«* of James 1. wi'oic a play. 

Lomioii b *1 Uoc uiiilatkm of Jusciiars 'I'lurd Jjiatiie, Tins Satire h.id previously been so 
treated by Oldham, as well .is sigorousfy Iran^Tated by Dry den. 

I Make a short abstract vt this poem. Into how many pjirlH would you divide ilf 

Kcntl the origin.tl poem side by side with it j 

O'.i. 2. J/uih'\. Juvenal r.alls his fiieiid Umbriciiis. Fiobably /-nongh Johnson iBiiluukmg 
-.Siinii.what in the spirit of Thales here did Savage actually leave London tor 
W.des ill 1750, fiiiriiliiig then a scheutq foimed aoinc time prci'ioiisly. Ah to Savage’s ‘'in- 
juries,” SL'c Jiihiisoii's Life r-| him Perhaps the iiiOHl griexons wcie those Inflic.Icd by 
hiinsdf. 

f tfu' iuiiuii. 'lln* l>oi:tor was wiser in 1751J, nhmi l*rim e K.ism;I,is and his 

sister visit sin ti m one in their scan h for happiness, ' I have indeed lived fifteen years in 
solitude,' s.iid the Jiciinit, ‘but have no desire that my example should gain any iinitatoiH. . . 

. . . The life of i solitaiy man will be ccri.iinly iniserabJe, but not certainly devout/” {Kitxse- 
/as, chap. xaI ). See the following note. From the Hinliinent there nientioiicd arove a tend- 
ency to lK-be\e, 01 at least aiVert Uelief, in hennit<i and bermiugCH. 

5. L'rv/// T'4 v «!//</ Lvuiien far. A belief in the iniquity o^townn .'uid the innm^epce of 
country life n.ts uiic of the bridling delusions of the lust century of the time of Koiii^scaii 
and his fellows. In J/aswArs, wiittcu and published in xyt,), Jobiison spe.ikK more wisely', 

7. Cambfia. The ol<l lionian naiue.sfur the various coiintiies ol Wentcrii Ktiropo were 
much u>ed by imcls at this time. According M the poetic creed of the day they were sup- 
l>osed to be more *' iweticil,” Thus Englund and Wales arc siiiicrsedcd by Britannia and 
Cambria. So ilibernia in I. t) See Gray's Bnsti, 'rbomstin’s faniou-i song Hn/e, IJrt/afItifa, 
III his m:oijue of A//fet/, &c. 

8 . St David. David, who succeeded Dubrilius ihim who crtiwncU gild tnorried 
Arthur ; see Tennysou's Coming of Afihttr\ removed the hois from CaerteoR to Menapb, 
which name was presently superseded by his own. 

9. Many were doing so at this very time, Smollett arrived in Lemdon in 1739^ Burke 
in J7So» Goldsmith in i7S<^* 

^voud. From ifati spelling it seems that wouUl was oRice in danger of being cor* 
rupted by cond, just as ctntd has actually been corrupted by ivon/d; for the f in fouhl is pra- 
bably due to a iiiisiakeii asamilation of the proper form t'» uvu/ii, w'herc of course the f l» a 
root'letter. 
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NOTES, 


so. Th^ bartvuuess of Scot&nd and the poverty of its inhabitants were favourite jests 
with £n||^l^iaen of the last century, especially wi^ Dr Johnson. 

14. a raibU, “ Fielding, in the Coveui Garden JourmU^ has an amusing passage on 
the power of * the fourth estate, * by which he means the mob.” See Knight’s Pop, Hud. Eng, 
VII. vi. Tlie offences with which Fiel^ng charges them are pretty much the same as those 
which distinguish the Koiiglis of our own day. The Fourth Estate, in his sen.<ie of the phrase, 
is strikingly like what it was, in its ways at|l in its power. 

15, ambush = strictly an i»'lurldng, a hiding in a bush. The a here answers to 
the French e oiembUche. The bush is the French bhehe^ which is from the Low Latin bosetts^ 
less changed in the Ital. inthoscare. Comp, boskage (Tennyson's Dream o/P.lV.)^ ltoshy% 
BosCohd in Shropshire, &c. 

18. A female aiheisi. Pope^ays of Narcissa Essays^ ii. 65, 66 ) : 

" Now Conscience chilis her, and now Paasion burns. 

And Alhei.sm and Religion take their turns.” 

Voung's Lo7>e of Famif Sat. vi., published in 1728: 

Atheists have been but rare; since Nature's hirth 
Till now, she^atheists ne'er appeared on earth^^ &c. 

I What part of the sentence is deadt\ 

19. wherry. From the oldest Eng. wefiau =r our weary, meaning something urged on, 
say some; a corruption od ferry % Dutch veer^ Germ, f&hr^ and so connected mth fare, say 
others. 

waif. See note 10 Prothah 135. 

eo. [What is meant by dissipated here ?] 

22. silver flood. See note to Picoihal. it. * 

23. EUiabetli, afterwards Queen, was born at Greenwich, Sept. 7, 1333. 

24. See Sir Roger de Coverley's admiration for her, Sped. 329, 

GO, a 7 < Xw King J*ear^ 111. \. 6 swam ~ main -I.'ind, | Explain the word.] 

a8. Spain was still at this time a mast formidable power in the estimation of England 
and other countries. We were on the verge of a great war with it. Sec An.suu*s Voyages, 
P<$ss£m, 

29, tnas^urrades. See note to Xape of the Locht 1 . 256. 

debi%ucKd. In King Lear^ I, iv. 263, occurs the form debosEd. The word is of 
Fr. origin. “ D/AiwrArr faire sortir de T atelier (qui est dans noire vicille langiie}.'* 

(Brachet.) 

e.xcise. *' Rxeis^ duties are said to have had their origin in this country in the 
reign 6 t Charles 1 ., when a tax was laid upon beer, cider and perry of home production. 
The act by which these duties were authorised was passed by the Long Parliament in 1643. 
T'hU act was adopted and enforced under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and by statute 
12 Charles II. c. 24. The duties of excise were granted to the crown as part of its revenue. 
For a long time this class of duties was viewed with particular dislike by the people, on 
account of its inquisitorial interference with industrial pursuits, &c,” (Stand. Libr. Cyclop, of 
' PoHHtal E^owledgf.) See The Hew Litany in The Cavalier Sougs and Ballads of Eng- 
land: 

* ** From being taken in a disguise. 

From believing of th^ printed lies 
From the Devil and, the Excise^ 

libera nofi, Domine.” 

**Excise 

With hundred rows of teeth, the shark exceeds^ 

And OQ an trades like Cassawar she feed&* 


Marvel: 
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johuilun 111 hUDict defines it to be “a hateful tax levied tipon cowniodUicSi add adjudged not 
by common judges of piropcrty but wretches hired by ihIU to whom esciM: u pattL*^ The 
came popular feeling appears in fiurn^ lines Th DtiHs an«»* with th^ Mjceistman. The 
unpopularity of excise duties had perhaps reached its height some fivo years before this 
Satire was published. In the Sc&slun of Parliament which conrmtnccd in January^ 1733, such 
a storm was raised by the very name of excise as went nigh to shake the moiurchy to its 
foundations. See Knight's Po^, ffui» Kng, VJ. Iv, Sec also Kurt's iStacksiffm^s Vot*tm%'n* 
iariest I. 3** ‘S' 5- Ed. 1857, and Knight's Lmd^^ V. 07 ■ loR. 

32. [What does mean here?] 

36. wan^s^ lacks, is without, carei not So often In old English, as AVi/^jr 
i. i. 2S2, &c. 

devote. Devote often occurs in a participial sens^ being In fact but an KnaliNhed 
form of the Tiat. part, devoiits. At a later time the worfi was used as a vet by and ih^ n ihne 
was formed la fresh part, in the common Engli^ way, vis, devoitd. So with WixiWiiA’, 
sUttaie, derogate {King Lear y I, iv. 302.), Ac. 

38. [fs there anything pleonastic in this line?] I 

Science. This word had not commonly in the Inst ceuliiry the speci.il iiienniiig tluil 
now attaches to it. It meant knowledge in the broiidcst sense \ as in Gray’s Elegy t 
*' Fair Science frowned not on his buinMe birth." 
lie here follows Juvenal pretty closely: 

*'i)uando arlibus, inquit, Iioncstis 
Nullus in urbe locus, uulla emolumenu Uburuni, 

Ke^ hodie minor est here quain fiiit, atqtie esidcin cra.<» 

Detcret exiguis aliquld,'' dec. 

3Q. sooths. So Ar//<, whep; we should now write lafhet as in Milton's Hist. Eng. 
Cordelia, healing of King X^car’s coming, ''appmnU bno of her most tnisiy servaiilai...fo 
array him, bath him," &c. The verb soothe is not at all connected with the uid subst. ioothy 
any more than bless is with bliss, ft is probably from the Gothic enth/aity to tickle tfic Ciirs. 

40. [What part of the .wnlcncc is les9 fj 

•ii. Sec Juvenal; 

**«t pedibus ire 

Porto mcis, nuUo dextram subeumc bacillo/* 

Jfis foes ^ the low Gerimui invaders of the 3:11 anti 6tii centuries -a the AngUaas o- 

English. 

51. pensions. In his Dict.y published 17551 Johinon's definition of a pension is: "An 
allowance made to any one without an equivalent. In England it is generally understood to 
mean pay given to a state hireling for treason to his countiV^' And one definition of a 
pcn.Moncr is : "A slave of state hired by stipend to obey his master." It was not till 1780 that 
in a bill brought in by Burke the principle was asserted that ** distress or desert ought to be con • 
sidered as regulating the future grants of such pensions, and that parliament had a full tight 
to be informed in respect to this exercise of the prerogative in order to ensure and enforce the 
responsibility of the ministers of the crown." Till that time the disttribufioii of pensions h.'id 
lain altogether in the hands of the sovereign aud his ministers, and no doubt (he patrbnage was 
often abused. During the ten years of Walpole's adiaioistratioci, into Whic^ an eiM|uiry was 
erdered by the House of Commons, of if 150,000 per aimumr away to. secure support 
for die government, part had gone ia llw i^pe of pensions. The law psnaed in Queen 
Anne's reign, and ratified in that of George l.« that no person fotvnig a pension under the 
Crown during pleasure, or for any term of years, is capable of being elecred or sitting In the 
liouse of Commons^ vtould seem to hive been tgieriy set at nought, or at least triumphamly * 
evaded. But the royal patronage wes not alwHye abused. In 176a (some twemy-four year* 
after the publication of Leaden) Johnson himself received a welMeaerved pension. 
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53> vitw-» «>f the .wii Co»«rt |»ariy h:iJ bci ii wiucwliat moiliiicd when in hw 

Dtef, he »Uie 4 of thewnrd P.nrili ih^t “itKsomellmei* med for a factious dUtutber of ihe 
government’' 

ir 53 . explain ttway ^ lilru Uy, V» i»l)si:urc, or indeed iicrveri by gIoi.scs< 

S4. The Spaitiardti, ir^^upijr^-ys the fre<iuent smuggling carried on by £ngU<.h vessels in 
the West Indien, bat! awriled tfie right uf !»«.nrch oti the high H-as. '■ Ships were often illegally 
detained and their crews sonoitimes tiral<‘d with severity.” See the story of Jenkins’ Kar. 

II was on llie ai'-l of Match, of tin, year if which l.ou^^n puhrished, that that worthy 

exhibited eat to Oie House of ('oiiinions *‘out of a !»< ^ in which he alway.'* carried 

It ahoui him, wrapt up in cdton.” Although tho lo.niliy gcrn-ra'ly fto completely syin|W' 
thi/cd with hnn and what he- reprcM'iitcd (vir. rcM’-un-.c U* the Sp.tnidi Kight of Search) that 
it went to war with .Spain, there were many who rhliculcd hi> t.ilv, .mmI loU that Spain had 
Nune jit'll >h. .it ion for it'. |xdu y* llh. to the.vi Ji.husi.n rcb‘r?. S.*c* Ki)ighP.s /ftit. 

V 1. I bap. vi. 

\<t [What is the fiiK.e 4i( 4 -rt(/ here ? What W'lial “ c.-uie ” is ?J 

vS. *l'he Slid of Adam .‘smIth’A Four ,r prituiples on the subject of Taxation i.^ 

jiice IVeaitk fif Naihn^^ published »77A'; “‘IIjc t.s wbi* h f.uli iitdn nlnal iiltountJ to [ny ought 

III lie ctii.itn, nnd not .<rbilr.it v. The time cf icivnuuil. the miUincr of pay mriit, (be ({uautity 
to 1 )- jMid, oiigli! all Ifi be ilc.u- rind plain to the contrtbntor and to every other person," d:c. 
I‘» fl.iinly the Rotii.iu f>nau> t d economy w.»- l.ip from saii^fying the-c coiidiiions. The VuNi- 
, tint were untonmis etinrtioncrs And so :i,i ♦ i>nC'')M>n«lii>g fiiiniiniiaric'i of iiUKlern t ouiitrii s. 

/tt*w if M'. St.itc-l<tttrries wuic a (avounle nnule of raising money' for ibi.* 
public s('rv'ii.n*'buuig"{he wbole of the iJ'-th century, and down cu the year when the list 
•>nc w.» * dr.iwin(i England. See (lMinb.'i s' /‘VaA <»/ fUtyStW 4^15 - 8, An ;ut was iimdc in 
the iiytli year of < Jeoige III. to lu ertse and i.-gnlate the Keepers of sijub offices See Ken's 
fl’aih/avf'r f'l'/Hhtinf. Priiate loUeiirs ncic Mi[*press<'il “a, puMii. nnls.'inics” in the reign 
<»f fjutcu \niU‘ .See KruKhi’s /'i*/. f/uf, Eu^. V ("h.'ip. iu, 

fium. The uotiu/i/'«< \. S. Itorrnc*. jiie.iiis radically food “ L.inds were let on coii- 
I dilic ji cf sii|>f«l>iiig the ^•ld with mj numy nights' cntcrl.iinmein, for his hoii.sehohl. . This 
i nioil^iif reckoning constantly appears in Ihwmsday AW*: 'Redder Itim.rm trium iioctiuin’'* 
i WVdgWiVnlt. 'Him, tins rmeiiainmeiit Iming conimiilfd for w; =, so irmc’Ji inoticy, 

i unit; And then by a n.iliiiat tr.nistMui, /Wrv/r ...the hind prtHlucing that money or rent; and, 
' .1* a Serb, ■” to occupv ^nth (and ; nheim' in .1 gciicr.il m use, to hohl or occujiy or mnnage 
. .iiivtlung for whicl' i» iit i*. ic lie pa d, 7 In. lutei serh.d sense is the sense here. 

II wis in 17 17 that W.iIj»ole “iinocd an arneiuiincnl to the V.igrant 
A. I as far JVJ related to ilu; commrjn pUy« i«i uf iutciludcs.. L'ndcr lliis hill the Ia>rd C'li.unl)cr- 
liin n»Khl piKlilbu the reprevnlatiMH of pl.i\s; .sud vopics of all new plays, adilitnms to old 
pUv', ]»r nnd cpihigur-.. w.-ir to in' submitted to th.it otl'n for the put pone of being 

li.’iiisc.! ■■ [see Knigbls //is: Eft.:. VI. chap. si. It was the political persimrditie'i 

rthi'h h.td lK.gim pi hnd.i pi ice upon the stag*-, as in Kichliug's Pastfuin^ th.'it led to Ibis 
uitcileii’ii ►*, 'W'alpile’s inurjiicnl stfll remains in force Some Kditiuiis read luftti'ei 
her , \%n.i->dv au.l feebly f unp. H'-i.iccS A'/ xd Pts ,’8; 

Snc' es'ii vetiix lii> conncdia, non sine inult.i 
l.audc, sed in vitium bK-itas rxi idit, et vim 
DigiiAm lege regi; lev est aiccpta, cboiiisipie 
I’lup.tcr obliouit su(dat>ji jiuc iiocmdi.” 


(11. IKNpIaiii here.) 

tv 8 . Ctt-np. Juvenal; 

‘■<iuid Roninp faJ.im? aientiri nescio,'' 

61. 7*- Oo^f'/Avr n iv the I'oiirl newspaper of the time. 

9 p f F.xplain in /sn / hU pffuioH drts/d 1 
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fio. [Explain /o/fm/r rr^A/.] 

vantish ^ disguise the proper hue or lolour of wrong. 

*a coloured account/* 

8i. a spy. See Pope’s Satires ef Dr Donm versified^ iv. 379 : 

“Sc;ircd at the grizty forms, I sweat, 1 fly, 

And shake 4111 o'er, like a discox'er'd 

and ib, 158 ; 

**Thcn as a licens’d, z/y, 4 'hoin nothing ran 
Silence nr hurt, he libels the g>c.<l man.” 

Ponne writes; 

“ He like a privileg'd z/y, whom nothing can 
Discredit, lihels now 'gainst e^h flireat man ” 
and 


**1 shook like A spy'd spy/' 

83. rWhat is meant by sot ialguili fj 
Comp. Juvenal ; 

"Qiiis nunc diligitur nisi €ori<icius?. .. 

Carus crit Verri, riui Vcrmii tempore quo vtiti 
Accus.uc potest."' 


Comp, the phrase 


BO, In 1708, “cKcUisivc of llleuhcim, the duke's f»x»Ml yearly iiKOine, 

from offices and cmoluriiciUs, was very nearly flfty five thousand pounds ; ;»n<l the iiiooiiif of 
the duchess, from her offices at cvjurt, wa«»nine thousand five hundred pounds "(Knight's /^op. 
/iist. Eftg. V. chap, xsii.,' See Johnson’s S.ifeof S-.tn/ii ’‘That ia no longer doubled of 
which the nation was then I in Svt/t^s CondHet 0/ the 44//i>z) first irTformc.l, that the war was 
iinneces.sai ily protraciorl to fill the pockets of Marllioroiigh : and that it would have been con- 
tinued without end, if he could have continued his annual plunder." Aa to liift pnrMinony 
Johnson here, and Th.u kcray in his Eitnond^ have only loo good authority for their atlacLs, 
allusive or direct, iip<*ii him. 

y niters. .See Drydeu’s and Achil. Part I 544--5fi8, and Pojw/s Essays, 

Ep, iii. 7 </) 314, where Pope notes: “This loni, yet more famous for his vires than his inis- 
fortiinea, after having been possess’d of about /so,uooa year, .md fussed thro’ many of the 
highest posts in the kingdom, died in the year ifiSy, in a remote iiui in Yorkshire, reduced to 
the utmost misery." 

So- I Explain se// approving day. What part of the sentence is il?J 

m;. (What is meant by {rM’;vr/herc?| 

ij|. Rome. I?y Home he means Italy generally. 

I Is lommon srtver a metaphor or a Minile ?j % 

<)7. ( Kvjdain Irantporis. Should wo ufce the word in the same way fj 
98. Ouup. Juvciui; 

“ non possiiiii ferre, Quirite.s, 

Cifjerani urbem/' 


<>). .See Sp«t. no. 339; "Sir Roger, in the next place, laid Iii'h hand upon Edwaid the 
I'hird's swurd, and leaning upon the pummel of it gat'O us the whale history of the Piack 
Prince, concluding that in Sir Kich.wd Baker’H opinion Rdwanl the Third woa one of the 
gre.3tciit princes that ever .sate upon the Engli&h throne. ” 

300 . [Mention some saints of EnglUh birth.) 

106. See 1 . 38. 

108. Ctkbet, Fr. gibe/, Ital. gmhbette (which is closely conneded with gitdtefU, which is 
a dim. of giubba, which properly means an under<waiatcoBt) » a baiter. Then the framework* 
from which the hatter was suspended, in which, the modern, sense SUrberi of Gloui^er uses 
it, and Chaucer, in his Himsea/ Fame, i: 
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ilttwi that was Kins of Litlo 
TChat iigh upon a 

tot* v(tktiL SreakinfE <»ti iho ahool, acoovdiog to Haydii*s Z)tci. Daiett Ed. i8dj, 
**wai used for tho punibhtn<*nt of great criiniiial«i sudi as as&asuiiaand parricides, first iii 
CorniMiy; ti was also us «4 the InquisUiun, and rarely anywhere dse, until Francis 1 . 
oidered it to be inRicted uivm robbers, first breaking their buncs by strokes with a heavy iron 
dub, and then leaving Ihem to expire on the wheel, a.i>. 1515 ” Sluikstiere makes Cbriolanus 
siwakof Death wn the whevl" (III. ii. a . |.Scc also ll^intcy's Tale, III. u. 176; 

** What studied tonnrnts, tyrant, hoht for luc? 

What wheeM rackn? fires? what Aayiitgf bulling? 
in le.uts or oils? what old or newer torture 
Must I receive, wjtohe every word deserves 
‘J'o taste of thy most worst?" 
bee Tke Traveller, 435, 
fill. tM* Comp. Juvenal: 

"Augur, hi h^enobattts, medirus magus; omnia nnvit 
C rra^c ulus esurieus ; in urlum ju&seris, ibit.** 

A gieat dislike of the French was one of fobnsuiA many violent prujudiies. 

tiB. See tao: "ITtc glorknis names of Henty the Fifth and tjueeii Elizabeth 

gave the knight great op^iortuauics of shining and of doing justiLC to Sir Richard Baker," jl.c. 

119. Comp, Hor. /y. 11 . I 15(1. hu Butler, with respect to dress of his time, IlutK 
1, ut. 9a 3 : 

" And as the Frcn<h we conquered once 
Now give xxH laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches and the gathers, 

Port canuoiih, perrtwigs, and feathers," iHc. 
guUeti, Cull is possibly cnniieited with gut/e ; but rather, iierhajis, it is the sea- 
fowPs name iwwd as a in .t se«Mndary sense, a to iicat as a gtiU, 1, e. as something very 
stupid ^ 

iv8. Sco.^/. AfailHeu’* Cm^I, A.V, xxiii. ^4, where for "out" is incoirectly printed 
** at." The (ireek is el BtvAiy>i>Tv«. 

m awkvfant "Aukwarde, frowarde, periicrs. Aukwar. Icftc-handed, gauche. 
Alike, stroke nuer$^ il'alsgrave). The Trem^terium P%*rvul%yrum gives "awke or wrong, 
bndstcr." 

i3« There were French aciora in Kngkmd as early as the rcigii of James I. It wan 
proliahly by a French tn>u^ that actresws were first introduced upon our stage; See 
Prynne’s HisMemoitLv Etplldi women do not seem to have "gone upon the stage" till 
after the Kentaratioiu 

>33* Comp. Juvenal: • 

•’ Mrlkw qui semper et omni 
Nuite dieque potest alknum sumerc vultum, 

A lacic jactare manus.'* 

13S. Cmnp Juvenal; 

" Rides, roaji>n cachimui 
I'ouculttor; fiet, st lacrinus conspevlt amiti. 

Nec dole!} tgukulum bnimae si tempore poscas, 

Accipit endiomidem: si duerie a»iuo^ stcdai " 

AUch, «d« Raley : 

e " ny Beev^wye^f 9 Betotcsngeip 

vd« t«f Ireqaae* leypa BB JUhnit 
eBBBr fn# »pee«Kpe»T«i* 
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i mri^^a »pm*a 

S41, ^aji^days. Sw J^ycuCat, 138. 

143 - l^Vhat is themeanitig of jfix httti What other meaninjirs ha« the word ?1 

yctir Ipnis Comp, the IJoivefs^y to Commence M.A.'* 'I*be 

construction is eUiptical. 

154. fWhat ?«s the sense of fy Humht^rp here?) 

155. Perhaps no poet has treated Poverty 4 tth less men^y than pPpe. See the Dunda^^ 
passim. 

d 3 . 163. Comp, juvena): 

Nil habet infelix paupertos durius hi se 
Quam quod ridiruioa homines facii’* 

169. The Pope, Alexander VI., at the begimiinf;: of the i6ch Century, had assigned to 
Spain all lands discovered mure than 470 leagues west of the Axnres. 

170. Comp. Hitr. Eyad. xvi. 

177. Ike i* e* The great man's great man. 

iSo- 1 What is the force of ratted here?! 

u)i. s/read. Comp, the [.at. sterupt as frequently In Virgil. So Ovid's Mp(. aii. 550 : 

** llic tuns genitor Messmiu mueiiia quondam 
Sirttvit, ” 

81 . *kwtp IS u'.ed by Pope ami Pridif also tti the vimpic sen>e of a house, a building, 
aoo. They p.iy back, in part at leaht, what has been paid ibein for their support in 
jiarliamciit for so selling their souls, for so their sauis iitdeutin'/* an Bums has it {Tw<% 
148). '* Kvery m.m has hij price/* was Walpole's theory, fuuuded on an extensive ex- 
perience. 

206. M.' should either Iw the fiark and tkt yiay. (What should he the 
diflcrencc in meaning !] 

aio. the smiltHg- ttind. Sec Orgy's Eleyy^ 6j. 

21 1. lWh.it is the force of fxnt here?) 

aia. Much alteiitlon was nlwuC this lime beginning to Im piiiil to land*-cape gardening. 
See, for instance, Johnson's td/e of SkmetPM.. When Lcasoa*es had in 1745 coma itilo 
Shenstone's possession, ** he took the whole estate into his own hands, more to the inipruve- 
ineut of its lieauty than the increase of its produce. Now wa^i excited hit deliglic In rural 
pleasures, aiid his ambition of rural elegance ; hie began from this lime to pmot htv prospectA, 
to diversify his surface, to entangle his walki^ and to wind hi.s w.rters ; which be did with such 
judgment and such fancy as made his little domain thn envy of 1]^ great and the admiraikw of 
the skilful; n place to be visited liy travellers and copied by dei^iwrsr^' &<•*> Aklnbie begun 
to '* lay out** the grounds of Sludley Royal (w Pounudn't Abbey) about 1730. 
ai8. With the rhyme between smtle and MI, compi. Vunciad, if. vei : 

'* Now tti^a to diiTerent sports, the goddess cnest 
And leant, my sona, !)» wontfrous pow'r of neite* 

%%^./rpluk. See noteto 18, ^ 

935. IBnn/t ikp/aitkleis Bar, fn what sense do era now use hantt) 

938. In one year nurnty^seven mnlclactora wem executed in London^; on one morning 
twenty were liangedL **Hanging'day" oame round r^larly. ^ See Knight's Ppy.lluK 
Bng. VII. chap. vi. In Butlers time there ww a great eaectitmg Once a month; see Hudi- 
ttw, 1. ii. 53a. 

"Tybum was anciently nmanor and ytUage west of London, la the Tyhoum, nr * 
BroidK«sulxwqueady the Wett-bfwra^Um western boiisiiury of the dastriet, now iacoiperaiadiii 
Mfington,* CTimba' Cttrippititt ^ ItOadim.} As early «e the execntiott'jpr ijogi^ 
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and Hiddleftej^ crifninaU look place on i»» hanks. Then, Oaify in the 15th century^ the gaHoirs 
was ilkra time Vreitghi: wearer I^ondla, to St (^lesMn-the-Fi^s. Then again it was renunDwl 
wesiward to its old netgbhourhood ; and there remained till 1783, when the fdaca of ejcecu' 
tkm was chaiiged to Newgate. As to Us iwecise site, it would seem to have been ongiiially , 
&ms t<and, ^ayowatcf (see lomdml : there lay the channel of the oh) stream , then to 

have been tiansfeurdd eastward, and been, at various times where Connau^^t Square now is, 
whera'Oaliurd Street and the Kdgeware Road meet, and thirdly, at the junction of Upper 
Bryanston Street and the Edgeware Road. ^ Oldham's Safh^si Iwiiaiu^n 0/ the Third 
e/yuptnalt 

** Then fatal carts through Holbom seldom went. 

And Tyburn with few pilgrims was content” 

<15. >43 Oeorge tl. several Hates visited his continental poMCwions, e. g. in T735, and 1736 
'1 hese abwiiies made him highly unpopular at home. In 1736 ” People of all ranks were in* 
dtgnant at the king's long stay in Germany. The national ill-humour was expressed in 
pawiuinades ... In IVcembrr the king c«ime home after the imblic hopes rather than fears had 
l«en exrited by the belief that he war at sea during a terrible storm in which mnny ships had 
been wrewked.^ See Knight's VI Chap. v. 

a44- attd rnrgr, strMgely diAcrcnt as they look, arc probably derived ultimately 
from the same l^uin word, via. cotva, gaei coming from the dim. form. See Ital. gaia/a 
o.gnMtueht, French gf/tlr. See Wedge uod, to whom “the origin seems gael, gabh, to 
take, sene, to make priMner, hold or contain.’* But U not the origin rather to be seen in the 
loit. eavut, MZfeot weaning radically much the same as caxHfuta t The place where Joshua 
confined the five kings was literally a g.iol. 'I he fir^t notion is that of a hole or hollow. Just 
such Wat the 1 ullianum at Rope , aiul ju>t such very commonly were the pri'^ons of the me- 
duevol casllc^ But perhaps gavut may he ultimately connected with ro/iV, 

AKrml’s reign U the goUlen age with many a Satirist and many a historian 
lif' Theie were no juries at all, in oui sense of the w ord, known in 

King Alfred « lime. Trial by jury, however periiiacimisly assigned to him by popular tradi- 
tion, does nsally dale frotn the t^th century or thereabouts. A* cording to enunent authorities, 
as Sir F. PSalgrave, it was of^lorinan lather than of “ Anglo-Saxon " origin. 

esy- perhaps a t omiption of waidsp woods, wooded dislricls. A. S. rnm/dl 

Germ. wmM The estent of the Weald of South Kent may still l« traced by the place- 
names ending in ifmand dprr/, as Tcnlcnfir*, Stanf/r;r, Sanddorx/, &l 
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lirt. pi«c* iwUMiMa in 1749, )e.r of Johnwn’. fAwdon tttuul^. It wm 

m that same year that tJray finished hU Rifgy, , 

As Undm of ^ Third, so ihh. is an itniution of Juvenal s Tenth Satire. There is much 

T^Tenth Satire IS »m only deiCrucUve, it is partly constructive: that U, it ia not only 
sndricat, it U elso didacHc. 

**-^^.^***^ ****> andunt Uanneu wtihal imU their 

*?!!!!? ^"2" Km*.). Set M. I. u«i. 

.^W<fr.<»^r*a«ttwteW»wynJdW TUMMyooBM. 

tZ 2S5S,. •" 
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Into how many parts would you divide this ppemf 
A Add fresh historical iUustvatiaiis to those sucoesdvelj^^veii hy Johnson.] 

6^ 3. [What is there noticeable about the use of ' .. 

fii The hidden pathway of our Kves is nmfk yet mbm dturfc and di AiciiH by our own 
wilfuJuesses. 

7. veHfr»ns, We now use 

9. [What part of the sentence is this ctau!(pt] 

11. StifMant e radically, as fixed and inimoveable as 4 Comp. stodc>stilt. 

15. Comp. Pope's d/twa/fafej'f, it 147: 

“ Acossa, cHrsed with etvty granU 4 &c. 

16. [What parts of the sentence ate gift e/^aiurt* <wA jfr’wr# e/’er/ /J 

17* Observe -how much the ^re 4 ic^£iv 4 force of the sentence lies In- what k grant* 
thatically but a subordinate part. Perhaps the style in which such a form of predication is 
moNt used^ -used (0 a degree of obscurity and frequent mKteaduig--*b that of Gibbon ; Init It is 
common in nearly alt the writers of the middle of the last century. It U Immediately of 
Latin, ultimately of Greek origin. 

66. 32. 1 NVhat is the force of //here )| 

^ 25. Comp. Soph. Antig. *95 — 301, Timcn, Aihtm, IV. iii» 36a- 394. 

w' ' 50. MotMfd a muddencA, The shorter form often occurs in J^iju^than writers, as in 
Sidiiey'ii ArMiUn: **0 villain! cried out S^alnume, tuaddej! with finding an unlooked for 
rival. " Mtui also occurs as a ueut. verb c. to be mad; as in Mihoii i 

'*'nu! madding wheels 
^ Of braxen chariots rag'd." 

So Gra/s Eltgy^ 73* • ' 

33, ftiud, A. S. /«>M, Scot. used by Barbour. Dougla-s, tie. Sec Milton's 
Cemus, 174, &c. 

'lliis line, as many others in this poem, shows what vigorous English Dr Johnson 
could write, when for a while forgetting his extreme predilection for *' Sesquipedal " Latinisms, 
Sec on this point Macaulay's Biog. of him. 

37. Sec Chaucer's IVy/ ^BaiAes Talr: ^ 

'^luvenai saiih of p(j\ert nierily '' 

The pore man when he goth by the way 
Bifore the theves ho may syngo and play.'* 

jS. tAr widf hfnih. The heaths around London were about this lime, and longafter* . 
wards, iofested with highwaymen. Hounslow Heath wgs esp^iany notorioBs id this respect* . 
See Knight's HUt, Eng, V|I. chap, v, 

43. [Is the sing, verb Correct here f| 

40. [Explain kmd tlu taintfd gaits,} 

49. Pemterifus, See C4txr. D4rf. Burton, the author of the 4 / ^ 
styles himself Ottmeriins JutUar, 

31. mttley is of the same word-family gs rinw/, sntnhh^ hsm^nd \S 3 itvtgsgdA 
Tain, 76), A. S. besmitan, &c. For the r, comp. Nimingliam froiu $net|eHgtdliiM, smki '' 
and mtlt, Sto. 

50. [What part of the verb, and what.]^ of die sentence 

swM he. when were tott completely hfdnii^ 

Uuv they now are. ' , 

gfm<ma. Sea muna eis a Aikg, f 4 , ' . . . 

, 56L Thm bus true aehlMniy written by riiilrisu moldy Arbilophiiieimlmti^ 

16 yeifiymgerdumthnnobrlfim. and w«i* sycophants 
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- . , ' the Bat* »ad flf ihe BhUeiu w imM^ilinMbljt «»w 

jy ' "'/v - .w > * 

ffM^dateH Adm^the xstH century. It wa» In 1453 
jdiiM to be Wom at We.it(iiin«t«r. TN route then was the lifcr. 

. ffr 6t. GUv iefwm the *aipe root OW Eug. gai^ >Fr. guhfr, 

ti3*^lW|wU part of the teutencc ia 
’ iWhet U the predicate in this sentence f] 

ii. |>irh»t is the aniecedeut of iiilwrvf| 

7e« Ce«t»«fs s strictly, to ewUtdne hy passtnjt^ the object through €anv<u, or n lim, 
ioiHt Ceenu is the Lot. caHi$i$Ui,' Or, saVrajfSrg^ Old High Q* Atuif, Eng. 4 rMr/. 

74. See note on Jhv aS*/. ^ipersr, a. , 

79^ Compi Vifg. iL ^fSi, |6e. 

** Si non ingentem foribus domus alta snperbis 
Mane satutantum lotis yomit sedibus undam/' &c. 

{ Explain ihpsr rnds with 
go. See Vicnrpf Wmk^td, chap* xx*/ 

>4. llie Pailndium was an image of IPalUs prtoereed at Troy* said to have iailen from 
heaven (a« that of Oiaiia at Epbeeus ; see AtU ^filU xix. 35), and believed to have 

supreme pRUectiog power. See Vjrg. /Sh, it t6s*-8 and eay. As the city could not be 
takeu while this divine statue was in it, Diomede and Ulyssct plotted how to carry it off. 
Afterwards h, or what passed for it was transferred ftom Greece to Rome, where Metellus 
signaliied himself by rescuing it from being burnt along with the temple of Vesta, in which it 
waa deposited* See Cic. Phii, XI. x. 94, where the orator says that Brutus ought to Im pre- 
nerved and supported *'ut id signum guod do cmlo dclapsum Yestm custodiis continetur t quo 
salvo, salvliihifuisftitatii** * 

94. llUnstiate from Euglisli history of the r7th ceotury.] 

97. theaet Car Septen nial Parliaments wns passed mt7r6. Comp. ** Septennial bribe ** 
in Crabbers merge, Bk. I. 

ph. {What is meant by/x// faerefj 

^ 9 Pp^, SeeShakspeare’si/swr/P///, Thus poised the Cardinal," ayiGsvcn- 
dish, ** his Bftt and dme from day to day and ymir to year, in such great w^th, joy, and 
triumfA, end gltoy, hevinghtweya oa his side the king's especisl favour.” 

TOO. lyflmt pi^it of t^ sentence is law m htr voict f1 
' 43 . scj^ Thn fiowk fttme in rs99> In the spring of 1530 he was ooniinanded to reside 
within his erehksihopiie. Early In November of t^t same year he was arrested at Cawo^ 
iMiaidmrgeorhighiceesoii. At the dose of that month he died at Leicester Abbey, being 
thenon hie way to London, to oe put upon bis trial. ■ 

K13. On dm hdhtnn^ of Wolseys estahUthment lee/ffr/. Sag, Pope Leo hlmselC'* 
ft has been saildA, **'seSrtdy lived with mote splendour ahd magnificence. He beceme most 
gorneons in his dress, tethme^houseknepbig, and aH other things. ^ He maintain'd a ttpin of 
^hundred pem^ among wheat were n^ or ten Jerds*- iVhlmever be appeared in pufatlc 
ApatslMVi hat erne bonm befbrn^ by a imnon of lankr Ibe. fite. 

, ; iki$M h strictly an edit ^ hdongbg to a sventy (^t Laar, tl, tv.h pr Hwniaehoi d 
h strictly synonymouaj^ La(./»apfjiainfr,. , 

silL.SenneieoAL rep. ' '* ' , ' / • ’a ^ 

Aatf^.suhni^ ' ' 

^t^m Hnmsysnrrived his tdsip^ftdmtlid Tower asm II ums dmhg riiaepsri^ 


*^'"'|'s3S«'^IWi^|iiaf4A SmAfftL, Egg&Atdibyear 
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>39. Mlty, after b«ii« employad by Quean «* Wntona 9 »htMk/k WVtt$ 

thtn teraea,ietirediii > 5 ^ to OjcTord, hb old UiiheUly^ and pfeMidl^ aet abodl MeMioi 
the Umreraity Liteary; to whose auppoR aiid eateaeloti h«'IMhiei|Uieiitty beatieftilied aH hw 
ptqieity. He died in i6ia. 

140* “iPhere u a tradition that the study of ftiar bhdi «» an arch over the 

bridge, wiU fall when a man greater than Baeon shall pate tnkder It, To pievem ao shocking 
an aomdent, it was pulled down many years amce** Oohnsco'a ntea). Ho^ Bacon spenl tee 
greater part ofhis studious hte at Oxford, niaiijiyearsoritlii condnemeat, his eoniempoiarles 
]beiag unable to appreciate his leamuig and attHhitting the diaooveiies he made to Saiante 
ngeacy. What precbely those disoovenea were, tt k diAlcaU^to asocrtehik as Bacon's name 
has been as thickly surrounded with traditions as that of King A^iwd* Bm it ceetes certain 
that both as a man of research and aa an mi^nai thinks he^waa one of the gwitest If not the 
greatest, Englishman of the Htddle Ages He died Iauj» 

99 I 49 > My Itself wah ipevdvte tey fefratn from thy estt» $9 

/oritarK sometimes used. Compu csmw in Shaksp^ Tm/* lit. iB 36, ftc 

154 Burton considers at length Study as a Cause of Melancholy. See A/$njf. 

1 . 11 3 Subs 15. Jaques speaks ol the Scholar's Melancholy: Ms was not that; aee^laymv 
/tig it, IV I xob 

x6a The age of tee Patron was at this very time beginning to p.i«i away, tee ageuf tlif 
Public to dawn. No one did more to deliver literttiue from Patrotiage than Jchnitei himself. 
In hit earlier London life he had sorely needed a helping hand; but no such hand nae 
stretched out to him . nor was it so. ttittil lie had oeased to need it See his Le/flrr fo tig 
BitrlcfCkHtgrfigtd As books and tee ability to read them became mere widely diflhsedt ft 
became less and less important to an authm to be tupported |hf mime aristocratic name. 

16s As to ** Htidibras** Btiiier see tee Kpigram Ivy Samuel Wesley {the father of 
John and Charles Wesley) : ^ 

" While Butler, needy wretch, was ntili ali\e 
No generous patron would a dinner give, 

See him when uaiyd to death aud turn'd to dust 
Presented with a moniimental bust 
Ihe poet's fate is here in emblem shown r 
He ask'd for teead, and he received a stone ** 

% 

164 Lydlrnf was a man of various learning, disiinguidn d is a theologiaftt a cktfOiMN 
loger, a mathematician. After a somewhat troubled bib, imiudfng severe sudhrin^ as 4 
royalist, he died in indigence in teed 

lo say nothing of previous dangers, Galileo was simmoned before the Ifufbbhieit 
in 16331 compelled to lenounce hb great diteovenee aXd oonArmatfoiui Pf Coptmlctis' 
discoveries 1 but his **R pur si mucNe* (mand ytt it asovc^ sent him to fmpvbeniiieiit. In 
2634 hb sentence was oommnted to banbhinent to tee Episcopal palace at Blemuh and sopn 
after, to the palace of Arced not far fram Ftorence. Then vafioos bodily aDmente^ bHndpOH^ 
deafbews, want of sleep, pains and aebta, came apen kite in the mMsc of hia namoiW atedits 
•*Iu my darkness^" he writes m 163d, ''I lUjaMitoWtipontebobiectof tialum and 
teat,aiidfiaditlmpoiMl>te to somite my xtetlcM bead, kchimvfr much I etehU* TMaparpaiual 
action of mind deprives me almost whaliy of sleep.* It vms in tM tenae jtete teal MiUon saw 
Urn. ''There (in ItMyjtt was teat 1 found niulvidtedfltofomoMCMDhMgieteboldfnpii^^ 
totee Inqiibifioa, for ihiiddiigin Attranctey oteerwbe than tee Ikfnditein and Dombtfoan 
lic«naetsteotete^**‘<MBtoD*sj 4 rw^brKifM;w^Vr*^^ tiiqpibMMKi*’(saieaite 

ate te dm dnnfteiim of dm Iitenitei^ teg kept under same 

waswiwtteelanma cdlcdn'*Bbeteciite^ He dM te iI^il g pmy te n sMy ante 
itinifig fViT $eaHateM*i/;dteri.^JW;s6en*-'a6f^ 
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s^. was aiTCAted ill Dea X641, condemned by bill of attainder jitst three years 
nftetwardsi and exetuied in the follolriug month. See Hut. Rng, 

sye^ iht plundtTfd fialnet. He refers to Woodstock ftc. See, in ScoU*b novel of 
tVofiditnnk, some account of the Commissioners there and how they fared. 

TAt aequesf^ti re%t. There was a special court of Stquestmiorst whose function 
it was to difoover attd line any favourers of Royalty. Of course in the eyes of Royalists 
sequestrator meant mbV'r; hcMicc Jeremy Taylor; ** I am fallen into the hands of publicans 
and sfqtifsirnton^ and they have taken all ft^m me.” ^'Sequesiralioiis were fir.st introduced 
by Sir Nichola'i t'..ni>n” ( HI, tek stone). 

171. fWhai js ineaiii by/rtr/f here? See tl^iHU‘r's 7'<i4r, ]. ii. 400.) 

177. *' A lupcr called the London Gazette was first published^ Aug. aa, 164^. 

The LftiidMii (bi/cttc of the cxUtlq^ series was first imblUhcd at Oxford, the court being there 
on aceoiuit of the phigiie, Nov. 7, 1665* and afterw.nrds at I^oiidon, Feb. 5, 1666."— <Haydfi*s 
Hitt. HftUa,) ^ 

171). IWh.it interval of lime was there between AJ^xander*s landing.in the Troad, and 
bit death at Habylon? Sec Hist. Greecf."] 

iSa. yVhe Danuhi and tfu Rhine. See in ymir Atlas the following places, and in 
your Hut. Rhk. some account of the battles fought at or near tlmm ; flochstett) Deltingen, 
Fontenoy. Aild to these J 

183. 1 yV/zx has ^satse, Ac. Whitb is the subject heref What i.s the .-intecedciit 

of that fj » 

184. The u/ritveval chartn. See Young** Lore of Fame^ the universal Passion^ in 
Seven i.km'aetemikal .S'o/z/»*x. {tyafi - B.) 

. laa. We have to thank our Wars, and them only, for our National Debt. The beginning 
of th.'it inoiistrmis burden dates from the icign of William Iff. In 161)7 it amounted to 5 
nullions; at the conclusion of the wiits of Queen Anne’s reign to 54 iiiillious''; at the end of the 
.Spanish War In 1749, when this Mitire was published, to 78 millions. Since Johnson’s time it 
h.is increased at such a friglitfijl pace, that it new amounts to some 800 millions — a fine legacy 
for fH,istcij|y as for m »V’, .k. 

70 I9i». See Voltaire’s CHtirlee XII. Charles* reign extended from n 97 to 1718. 

»‘i3- Voliaire speaks of his *‘Ce corps dc fer gonverne par unc finie si h.irdle ct si iif 
<*tiiaalalilc,” See tiie iiKtaiiccH he giv<*s. 

1^ sNerouHtltK^ hinji r. The Tsar of Russia (Peter the Great), the King of Denmark 
(hiederick IV.), ihc King ol Poland and Elector of Saxony (Frederick A^ugiistiis). 'Vhe dan- 
gers 'iiinuLindiug Charles XII in the hegtnning of his reign, and thr nin.izifig vigour wiih 
which he c^tiricaicd himself fiotu them, call to loiad Alexander',* e.arlier career, 

■-•00. pfcv So the king uf Denmark in 1700. 

one *vsij^n. Svj theming of Poland in 1701. 

5.#,*. Charles was uot content with great victories over the Russians. He conceived the 
idea of ovenhrowing that vast empire. In 1707, when the Duke of Marllmrough had an inter- 
view with him, that shrewd observer no less than consnnimate general saw that “le vifriiable 
dessow da loi de Siiftde et sa seule ambition ^talent de drlroner le czar apres le roi de 
Pologuc. After ( hurlcs had crossed the Dniept'r, and his purpose w‘as made manifest, the 
Isar atti-itiptvd negotiate. "Charles XII., urcoutuind h s’arcordcr la paix hses eimemis 
que dans Icut • apludrs, repundii; * J« traiteral avee le czar h Moscow,' ** 

«>> ii'/J. ‘rhe winter of 1708 was of uncommon Severity. 

tteiaj^, ITie sing here U cortautly inaccurate; but it is perhaps expHcablii^ when 
the sense Is considered 'I'he .sense is ; **L*tk want anti cold do Mt his course delay," 
jh- i^f Tnlivwts was tWght, July 8, 17*19, 

^ a»«. " He fittd int<> Turkey, where he met with a hospitable reception. His estafa]iBh.r 

ntent at Render w.w ^uth as became a prince Though Ids faHowers were soon a thoawnd— 
numlm finwn IhllaiKl and Sweden joined him every wedc— they were Ubenlly 

Aobmet III^ who allowed him sue crowns a dby for his otyn household." 
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(Dunham’s HkU DeHM.^wed. and Nonnajf). Umii he^fatgan to diaam of eiduilng Turkey 
in his great design. ** Vizier after vizier he Ottered or S»ailcdk according as they aided or 
opposed his views » and the seraglio* in which gold brought him. creatures devoted to hU will* 
became the scene of innumerable intrigues. The tsar had.move gold than he ; and it was dU* 
tf;tbuted with better effect, ’'Ac. At last, in 171% he was zemiwd by force i« Adrianople, 
and thence to Demotica ; whence, «1cs|ctiring of 1 urktsh aid, he made his escape tn disguise 
to Stralsimd, 1714. Sec 7Vr//rr, No. 155. 

990. A fortress. He ujKshot dead It Frederickdiail on the coast of Norway, uii 
the night of Dec. 1 1 , 1718. 

A duhipM hand. Whether it was an enemy's hill that stntck him down, or that 
ojf a traitor fnend, remains n vexed quc.ntion. Voltaire speaks of the story that Sii)uier asves' 
sihated him as *‘unc colomnie renouvcice trop souven^h lasinort dcs princes, Ike.,'* and alto* 
gather' disl^elteves it. Coze (died 18.^8) agrees with Voltiiire, (see his Tmveh in 
Rysua^ Snwdefi and Dtnmark), Oarke* the traveller (dietl 189a), on the other hand, says: 
**that he was assassinated %ems so ckgir tluit it is niarveIlo\is any doubt should be entertained 
aa to the fact.” * 

994. Vfrsia*s tyrant, Soc tU'rod. vii, and viU. 

liavuria's htd. ' Cha-lcs Albert, Klectur iif llayana, who, on the death of the 
EinpeiDr Charles VI., laid^, claim to the Kingdom of Bohemia on the strength of an article in 
the will of the Kmpen^r Ferdinand 1., brother to Charles V. 

a/ti. Sec Cruie*-« //li/. (»rrr.v% Part II. chap, xxxviii. 

3,10. s^^at4. See /.ajrdjj/f 40. 

8J3. Sec /V»r. x. jtXS -jn, e^^p. 311 ; 

*' And scourged with many a stroke the indignant waves." 

Butler’s Undibrat, 11 , i. 845: • 

** A Persian cnipVor whipped his (Cupid’>i) grunnum. 

The sea his mother Vetms came on.*' 

71. 934. /(fl/j, &c. See the story of Dagoii. 

939. .See the pbiy in whi< h iEschylus celebrates the splendid triumph of his country* 
the i'erut^ 417— .?o fDindorfi : 

'‘vffTirtJre 

axuiltti vriur, BtiAuiraa. 8' ovxtr 
mvayt«iv irA ijdouo-a «ai ^oi'Ov /Sporwi'.” 

24!. France as^-isted him, and at first he carried every||ung before him. He seired 
Pissait, and then I.inir ; and s<i adsanced upmt Vienna. Presently he w.rs crowned King of 
Bohemia at Prague, and then elected F.tnperor at F rankfoit. 

949. CtfsarfAH He would be Kaiur, $ce JJiyi-e*s Haty Raman Rmjdrf. 

24S. Fair Ans/rru .-the fair Archduchess of Austria. £>u in Aewr, for ovaniple, 
Burgundy ^ Duke of Burgundy, France ^ King of Fr.'iiice. 

Her form was majestic* her features beautiful, her coiiiften.ince sweet and anh 
niateil, her Voice musical, her depewtmenC gracious and dignifieef (Macmiby’t Ettayii 
Frederic the Great. ') 

'* sets tke taar/d in arms. At the Diet of Prc&biirg **tho enthusiasm of Hungary 
broke forth into that war-c^ which soon rescinded throughout Kur^ : * l.et us die for our 
king, Maria I'hcresa.*** 

947. Inccn k of the satne rrxrt as Uckan, &C., and properly means a sign, a signal . , 
See Macaulay's fragment on the Asmada, 

ofp. IiHssartst**f^t cavalry of Pedand and Hungary, about tSaa,** The uame was 
adotn^ into Itm British army m 1759. 
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** Th« terrible iiam«« the Pandoer* the Croat* and then firat became 

fiunifiar (o Weetem Europe.” 

*51. bajBhd, In t^ivalry* was a technical word. See Trench’s Stn^ cf 

"The unfortunate Charies of Bavaria* vanquished by Auntria, betrayed by Pruai ia. 
driven from his hereditary ItateSi and neglected by his allies, was hurried by shame and 
remorse to an untimely end.” He died at Munich in 1745. 

95a. [ Mr /ttial What is the force of the article here ?J 

953, See note on tahwot Ly§id. 

363- Comp. Asym tiki it, H. vli. 163*^ 

vjo, Orfk*H$, SeeZ>v 4 /. 59. IWhatisvicantby ttt/MrrrVhere?] 

273. dictates, the Uit. dtetata. We should rather say ’’dictations*” if wc used any 
word of this family. e • 

974. {What Is the sense of positively heret What is its common sense nowt Connect 
the two senses.] 

975, the stilt retuimiHy tale, litis weakness of oM age is a theme Thackeray often 
touches upon* in a style between tehrs and laughter. * 

72 . 977. I What is the meaning of gathering heret] 

aBob expenee. Perhaiis tliis old spelling arose from some lurking su%>icion, quite ground- 
less. of a connection Irntween this word and j^inrr. 

9B4. ( Explain i/w/nir/r here. ] 

985. Conkp. Horace’s Ep. ad Pis. 170. The miser has been a favourite subject %rith 
both pmatei's and poets. [Mention Instances.] 

993. See Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 107—112. 

309. (ExpiainmoM/wf here.] 

30$. [Explain rw/r^Wi*w4.] 

313, See //m>dl L 99—33.' • * 

[Wliat is meant here by descend^ 

317. In the hut eight years of Marlborough’s life (1714—39)* **tW'o paralytic strokes 
shook his strength,, but without at all seriously impairing bis fAcuUies;” Johnson's line ’’was 
St Icttst a poetical exaggeration t for he crnitmued to ^ consulted on all affairs of war ce of 
imiky and to attend his turliameiitary and other duties until a few months before his death.'* 
{Cahmet Portrait Galiery 0/ British Worthies, Vol. xi.) 

318. See Johnson's Eives of the Poets, Swift: ” lie grew more violent* and his mental 
powers declined, till (1741) it was found necessary that legal guaudiaiis ^ould be apiminted of 
his person and fortune. He now lost distinction. [What does that mean?] His madness was 
compounded of rage and fatuity ... At last he sunk into a perfect silence, which continued till 
about the end of October, 174^ when in his 78th year he expired withmit a struggle.” 

319. toemiHg. See Hpmm Nat. 340W 

78 . 390. ^rVMa what is horn. Su a ffenry IV., ]V« iv. 12a* &c. So often /kir/iirr in Latin, 
aaln Cic. TViup. v, 27: ” besiiae pro ^wparfn piopugnant.'* 

39t. Vaae. Lady Vime, the daughter of n Mr Uawes; she married first l.rf>rd Wiiriain 
Hamilton, and thmi Wd Vane : riie was the mistress of l.ord Berkeley and others. She 
is the heroine of the llfeMoirs of a Eadyof Qaatiiy, inserted in SmoUett’a Prregrirte Pkkte. 

- %ya\is&^ydst%Leiders,pasdm, 

. ’ ' a**- S*d^>. The daughter of Sir Charles Sediey, was one of the mUuesaes of James 
. n. iua<ie by him Countew of Ooetlmiler* See.Macaulay'a Hist^ Eng. chap^ vL It was 
eeitainly n«4 her heanfy that raised* or Wiined herj for this.*' form that pleimed a Idng” wa# 
; pinfMhvriy |dala j but her tnHoence oyUf her lover was supremo. **Perw^ charms she had 
iwme* with thft exLceptiou ol^wo bdimeiitO^«. . .Thenature of her influence ovtw James la 
flkoi eaatly to be explamed?. . , Catharine herself was astonished the vfolence of hb 

' 34^ darkling^ The term ling here U not parUctpial, but udvtrbmL SaingrovoUkig 
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353 * [What ia the meaniag of amAmA heretj 

355. here ia the sense of the Latin stturtt^ is Hor« M 1 . xxvi. 3-*6 ; 

** Quis sub Arcto 
Rex geluhe metuatur era 
Quhl Teridatcn teneat, ttnlce 
Sfc$tna,^ 

In this sense verbalized ucnn occurs in iCiMg IV. i 99««a passage which has 
terribly puzzled commentators. 

359. Comp, the {irayer which Horace oflen for hini<;etr at the dedication of a temple 
of Apollo r 

" Frui paratis et valido inihi^ ^ 

Latoe, doties ct precor Integra 
Cum meate nee turpem senectam 
Dcgere nec cithara carentein.** 

361. ? for love which can hold or contain nearly all mankind* love of vaist capacity. 

36a. SatMnrtigH o**r troMmutid iV/« sovereign over ill so that it becomes transmuted 
or tinged into good. TranirnuUd U used proleptlcally. MUfoHuncs may be made bless- 
ings, if borne well ami nobly. Transmute was a technical term in alchemy. 

Ti. 365. [Should we qowustcgowff m this waytl 



COLLINS. ' 

Wniiam Collins wsw boro at Chichester, the ftn of e hatter, iit 17*0. Me received 
education at Winclwsicr school, and at Que^'e CoDe^, Oxford. 

About the year 1744, according to Dr Johmon, he came up to Londo^** wUb many pro- 
jecti in his head and v«y little mSttey^n hie pocket/* which indeed was vify much Dr John- 
mn^% own equipment on his first a|^pea»nce in the metropolii. For some years he led a Ufe 
of hardships and necesilties. “ He pobUshed proposal* for a* History rf the Revival of Leani- 
ing;" he deiogned several tragedies; he UfiderV^ to translate, with a commentary, AriS- 
totle'i l*oetics; but with all these strings \o his bow he shot ndtliing. Like many another 
iittrruUur of his time he lived often in fear Of the debtor*s prison. Johnson i^>oaka of visiting 
him one day, *'wheii he was immttred by a bainflf that was prowling in the street.'* At last he 
was ffcctl fr»Mii his pecuniary dilficultieft by a l^picy from an unde of some ;ffaooo— ** a sum 
whit h Collins cotild scarcely think exhaustible, and which hO did not live to exhaust.’* Freed 
froiH poverty, still direr fell upon faius-disease, and bianity. After a vain stni^le with 
a terrible deS()ftrideiicy tllllch gradually overwhelmed him, he was confined for a time in a 
lunntic asylum, and shortly afterwards died in his sister's house in his native city. 

Like (hray, Colliiii produced but IHtie ; but concerning him, as concerning Gray, there can 
be no doubt that he had la him a gemtitte poerical spirit His Ode Hm sUe^ tkf 
one of the most exguishe gems of onr lyrical Uterature. Strdbgih does not so much chailc- 
terire him as a ccrlatn fipe deKcady and sweetness. His powers of expression were scarcely 
atlcquans for bis ideas end sympathies; for certainly he lived mostly in the poet's land; his 
mind was ever there revelling in the fair visions of it Spenser, ** Ae poet's poet” was his great 
delight Wiusn the bailiffs were besetting his eaiAly lodgings, he was often far away in 
Faerie. He felt and enjoyed mom than he could write. In what little he did write, with all 
its imperfectloni, it is easy to «e« how refined and spiritoa) was his nature. 


TUI PASSIONS. 


^ Iktkoouction. 

CoHint like Speotor, tiasbut.Httte drnmatk power; for his fine imaginaUun abstractloiia 
were themselves real aad sufaaiaatial 'emmgh ; he does ndt ieelaoy neoessity for doihhig them 
with Atfsh and Uood. Hence iis poemt. as inL^eiue^t, ahstractiona abdnnd tudmdied, 
M IVacf, Kvenfn^ Mercy, Simplicity, and the Paedicme in the foSOwing poem. He 
introduves "airy nothings" in aU their airinctst for him they me the iml exietoiicea. 
Despair ie a* forcible a figure in tot eyes as the despmatp man; the oemoreto hau nn 
advanteie over the abstracn^ J^sets of t^ type, are neum^ fodairc not 1to» 

so peyMr as the dramatic poem The general mm end. 

aolidi it caimet be mdsfied with Sfdritaal visions; it wearies of pure ilrinrmii; nor 
pmfotemhnJuaUyceai^ CoUbum m^yhoimliitoaiieihlttgie^ 
|iQ«iikor4m'^'*fo««rit«nto,tl^ ' 
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Tft, s. yet Se« note to // Ptmur.^ ^ 

3. sktil Se« note on Dryd«ti*« St CiviUWV />««/, 17. 

6. (What meant by yMsrsi heft f 1 
8. Comp, in Coleridge't ex4|ui*«t« tyrie Zrttw.* 

“blit when 1 rtaehM * 

That teiKitreftt Mrain of all the ditty* 

My Altering voice and painln|( harp 
OUiutttd her m% 1 with intr*** 

VO. [What is the meaning of nv/^||iretl 
11. myrttfi. See AynV. a. 

14. /ont/nt. Shahs. IPitf^r's Ta/^, II. i v6t i? 

'^Why, what need wt 

Commune wUH you of this but nthtr Miow 
Our/in^w/ inttigationT* 

So in Collins* AfittiMrtv: “ Each thought.** CtMnp in Odt /a SiM^kityt 

**/ar<fUss numbers.” 

16. I What is meant hyjxpr^ssht 
See Collina' Odi to Poar. 

35. See SpenKr\ picture ofrtevpair and His cave, Q. 1 . ia. 33*^54* 
oft. (What part of the sentence is iow tti/im iomufs f] 

76 . [ Wh.st part of the iicntence is mt 

j5. So the Lady in Comm: ten her invocation of Keho. 

■)6. (Explain here.] 

37. ciote. See note io llymm hik Me loa 

^ 41. See Dickens* Croat Sx^Ktatinmt lldft paswge is perhaps lomtwhat khaatricah 

and not altogether to be rescu^l fram that novelist’s rUicutk. 

46. See Hrvrtations viK>^a.* of the Seven Angela, to whom **were givwi Mven 

trumpets,” bow they '* sound.” ► 

47. (What IS meant by the doutUng dtmmf^ 

49. See Collins* Odt to Pity* 

55. veering, “ To veer. Fr. rvrrr, to veer, turn round, wheel or whirl abotit. Cot 
It virare, to turn. Kouchi, virUr, to rolL In all protiabiUcy from (he same root with fi 
vM/r/, whether it directly descends from I.at.gynerv or not” (Wedgwood.) 

( fs the force oidij^ring precisely the same as ihax oX d^ortnttl 
37. tei M ryet myraidd. Compw // Foatorofo, 39. 

59, toqaestoPd. See Cray's Fkgy^ 75. 

63. runnoL This diminutival form is used by Fairfax, We now prefer fwtiti, 

65. haanUd tiream* See tyo, ^ 

77 . 6g. [Whai noun Is represented by mf Panphmte this bne.) 

atter*d is here ummI loosely for oikott otdiJprrtHit « Lat pAhtf, as in Sail. Cai* ; 
“ lamge alia mihi mens est,” and Plant Pent pinl. layi 

'*«//stt mujb’Sarl volo.” 

71. See Virgil's picture of Venus dhiguleed as a Hnatress to mnat her Aitl&rn sea-beaien 
son. rEn, t. 318; 

"humcijt^ morr babilem auspeodemt aremn 
Venalrix.** 

7*. ^HskiHs. See btter pMt of the note lu 7 / P*tnu 16a, Add Viif * 4 £m i. 336^ f, 
where Venus exphnns her cottiuae thus $ 

“ Vifflnibiis TyiHi Mae e«t geiitare d ku r mM, 

Purpdinoqiie nlfan weas vindie ooibnilMi'* 

VS 


AnAEel vU. 30. 
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73. [What hi th9 force of /Aa 4 here ?j 

75. €ak'crawm 4 wifitrs « the virgiiuU iisterhoodt garlanded with forest leaves, that 
formed 1>iaoa*s train. 

cknti^^tyfd queen. See IJcn Jenson's noble Hymn to her : 

‘‘Queen ami Huntress, chaste ^nd fair," Ac. 

77. nlUyt, The Spirit in Comui sings of cedar'n alleys'* ( 1 . ^t)* See also ** Yonder 
alleys green” in l*ar, t*osU iv. < 5 a 6 . . I ► 

peeping from forth. One might say "piiping from nut," and so "fvom forth:** 
but more roinininily perlmps one would sfty ‘tpeepii^ fertli from.** 

80. [I-Zxiilaiii the phrase Joy's eesiatie trial.\ 

81. mny, Phineas Fletcher ^pcaks of the *‘viuy Rhene” in h,i% /*isce^jy Sclognef, II. 

8 j. viol. See note on Ode /or SI. Cee, Day, 37, 

88. /a. See note on Lycidat, 13. 

iyt. a ^ay /nntatiic round, ffAlteg. 

«>i lie niakcs Mirth feminine. Comp. Spenser's Phadria, F.Q. 11 . vi. Horace's 
corrc^|Hillding deity is Joi ns \,i)d. 1. ii. 34)?. 

her zone unbound. Hor Od. 1 . xxx. 5, to Venus : 

“ Fervidiis lectiin Puer et solulis 
(«ratim tonii, ifec.*' 

q/a. iWho is ineanlf^y 

94. Couip. Par. host, v. 285- 7. See note on HPenser* 146. 

95. sphere-dest ended. See nt^te in Hymn Nat. l•5. 

99. that lov'd A i/ieniau b<mvr « what he calls above Mtiitic's AfafU' Cell, 

100. OliNcrve the use of both thy ami you in this perssage. It would be in vain to 
ItKik fur .iiiy such distinctive forc<^ as cerudniy marks the use of these forms in Shaksper«> 
and the older writers. (See Abbot's SAahesp. Or, fg ^31 —5.) 

r'J4. destate. See hondon, 38. 

108, [Who i« this Sister? What stones does he refer to ?] 

no. reed. See note 10 Lfcid, 33. 

^ 11 1. rage i.s often used tii the post- Elizabethan writers of the i7ih century, and in the 

i8lh ucntury writers, for inspiration, tuthuMasm. Thus Cowley : 

'* Who brought green poesy to her perfect .ige 
And nude that art which waa a rage,** 

7 !». I1Z. Handel's Messiah, which came out in 1741, Was not received at first with any great 
favour. He died in 1739. ^ 

X13 and 114. He means the organ. Marvell $eak» of 'the organ's city' : see his lines 
Mum's Empire. See notes on Dryden'a AlexassdeEe Feast, &c. The humblest musical 
instninient in the ancient days, he says, was more eflTective than that great coinbinatioa of 
all musicfil instruments ‘ theoigan - is in these days. 

ii<>. Collius, ir$ also Gray, hud a genuine admiration for Greek art and Uterature—was 
a sincere dnot .1 very profound KeUenist. The age in which he lived, as that which pre- 
cmhtl u, .idored mihcr what W’uS I.alin, Classical, or Oassid^ic, is too broad a title for 
what it worshi(ipcd. 



THOMAS GRAY. 

% 

Gray*s father, a money -Bcrivetier, is jiai^ to bav« sliaRieriilly nei^lected his duties as the 
head of a family, l»ing a ihorouxh.fvrrifligate. >li& mother^ to topptxrt Kenwlf, avsfsird hy bet 
sister, opened a initliner^s shop in ('ornliiU, IxmdfMi; and there the futuie poet was btnn in 
1716, on Dec. 36th (so Mitfoed; Dr Johnson says Nov. atSth, inart^irately '-wmitd that tt wa’: 
the only inaccuracy in his Li/t 'o/ Oray !) Ilie httachment between Gray and hla mother 
was thin especially dose and tender, and so continued to the end of her honoured Ulip* 
doubt it was ninde the more 90 hy the fact that dT twelve children Thomas was the oidy om 
that survived infancy. Through the help of 'his itt0lher'& brother, then an Asststanl^Miistor at 
Eton, (>ray h.’id the advantage of being educated at that school^ and in due course, hi I7>(, 
proceeding to Cambridge, to I’eter-Hmise, or St Peter’s College, about the same time his 
school-fellows Horace Walpole and West went op, the former to Khig’s College, the latter tu 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

In 173$ (the year of Johnson’s L^nthn) Gray quitted the CntvsSItty with the intentioA of 
studying Caw at the Inner Temple; but no Mtch .special career was to be 'his, His income 
presently receiving additions from private sources, he found hiiiMetf possessed of a life-long 
competency. Thus placed above the fear of pemiry, be was enalded to devote himself aho« 
gether to self-culture. He tradelled in France and Italy, amongst the Fmglish Lakes, in 
Wales, ill Scotland: he studied Architecture, Botany, the Closdcs of Greece nnd Italy 
and England, besides other literatures, Music, Painting, Zoology^ History, Heraldry; in all 
ways he ailtivated and refined his mind. He produced a few finished poems; ho wrote 
delightfiil letters; he formed many worthy literary schemes. Such w.is Gray's life. }le 
resided mainly at Camliridgc. In 1768 he was appointed Professor of Moderp History there, 
bnt he never delivend any lectures. There he died, July aoth, 1771. Hh was hiiried liir 
Stoke Pogis churchyard, by the side of his mother^ whom he had had *’ the misfortune to 
survive" (to use his own sad wonls inscribed on her tombotoiie) some eighteen years. 

It might have been happy for Gray, had he felt some of those sharp goads which per- 
peUially impelled his contemporary Johnson to action. He was certainly the most acoom* 
plished man of his time, and he was someihiult much imue than accompUxhed. Uts 
learning was not only wide but deep; his inste, if perhaps toofastidiotis, was pure audthorougli; 
his genius was of no mean degree or order; bis aflections were of the fniest and shtcerest. 
What he wanted was productive impulse; his mind was insatiable in aoqutring, U was tardy in 
creating. In this respect his doistered life wast seriously harmfiil. He IHred eeiiher tho 
place nor its inhabitants, nor professed to 19(0 Ihenit aays Dr Johnson of his lesidence at 
Cambridge. Assuredly neither the place nor its inbahf tants gave him that sUmiihis He needed, 
t'he picture his letters paint of the Vnivendty of his day it dmary and dismal hayood words. 
So he for the most part spsnt his dnya (a dieeauous Idleness so far as prodpetioo went, his one 
object self-culture. He lulled up richesi in hisoim life he dufdbiMed but slightly, and his 
wealth was not of a kind that could he hagtsaathmt Perhaps 6w men of such high nUaln- 
ments and of such great powers have achieved so tUUe. Hi* caweer was one of wifoifilled 
promiae. Perhapsofall oor poets Milton and he were of ihebigbesi culture. In genitis they 
dififor vastly: hot hi this respect they am alike, llie studies of MUtog at Horton and iff 
ludy froiu ifilt to tfiyp remind one of Cray at a similar period of his life. Happily for Milbm. 
and for ns the Itheness ends there. Mdtou tnm^ those studies, soavdenUy ptimd, to nolda 
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political and jioeticfti twc*, Ferrrotl^ as be rccogniied iMfe duty of self-culture, he acknow- 
ledged it tatf aa a meaiM, not as an end : 

“ All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

Ah ever my great Task-master’s eye.” 

See alto that most noble passage in his Heasan /pr CMut^ Ci/vemnteHi, where he describes 
with what relttcbmce he resigned for a lime, he could not say how long it might he, the darling 
purpose for his life for unwelcome G«)«roversi|s. “But were it the meanest underservice, if 
ihal hv his Secrehiry Conscience enjoin it, it were sad for me if I should draw back.” Cora- 
l*f4re what it. said iif (iray: “ He could not bear to l)e thought a professed man of letters, but 
wished to l>e re^anJed as a private gentteman who read for his amusement,** 

But, while It 'm he lamented (jhat Gray did not do more for his own day and for posterity, 
let us lie gratf-riil for what he did do. ^'hat life was not lived in vain that gave us the 
toriiten in it Country Ckunhyard. ilcstdes this he produced some seven Odes, two Transla- 
lions fnim the Norse, and a few other pieces of a miscellaneous sort. His fine critical taste as 
exprevMid in his letters, exercised and may exercise a beneficial influence, though the area 
over whii li it acted mid shah was and is winching confined. 

His Coemit are wttiks of refinement ratfer than of passion*, but yet they are inspired with 
genuine sentiment. 'J'hcy arc no doubt extremely artificial in form; the weight of the author’s 
reading soniewluLt depresses their originality; he can with difficulty escape from bis books to 
himself; hut yet there is in him a genuine poetical spirit. His poetry, however elaborated, is 
sincere and truthful, tf |hc exterior is (dlcn what Borace might have called over-filed and 
polishetj^ the thought is mosdy of the simplest and naturalest. When he sees the school of 
his yimih in the distance, his eyes fill with real feeling, whatever carefully chosen phrases .*ire 
(HI HU tongue. His soul was always simple, and true, and tender, and catholic, however 
exquisiiively select and uncommon the dialect diat represents it. And even in this dirilect 
It min.( he allowed that there arc m.any felicities. It is not always cold and scholastic. UU 
often of finiihed beauty. It is sometimes itself tremulous with emotion. 


Till*; F.LKGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

1. This (iunous poem was begun in the year 174a, and finished in >749. It found its 
Wtiy into printin this latter year, to Gray's annoyance, who thereupon publUhed it himself in 
1750. stiuiras written originally as part of it but afterwards rejected by the author’s 

severe self oriliusm, arc given Jtelow in the ciiursc of the notes. As to the churchyard, where 
it was written or militated, there U controversy-. Stoke Pogis near Slough, where Gray’s 
ffimher and aunt resided after his father'^ death, and Madingley some four miles from 
Cambridge, competing for the houpui: -Stoke Pogis perhaps with the better daiiiis; but there 
is little ill the poem to locaUse lt. 

e. 'llie Ktrpf is perhaps the most widely known poem in our language. Many plnuses 
and rums frw^ it have become “houiK^eld words’’ 1‘he remion of this exteiiMve popularity 
is perhaps to be sought in the fact, that it expresses in an exquisite manner fccling^i ainf 
ittoughis that are uiiiveml. In the current of ideas in the Jiere is perhaps nothing 

that is rant, or ekccpiional, or out of the common way. llic npiiAgB at« of the most 
naitiral and obvimw character posable : it is difficult to conceive of any one musing under 
iimlliic amimstMices who should not muse so; but they are not t»ie less deiiMi aiul moviitg 
2 this account, ’fhere are some (eeliiigsa»d thoughts that cannot grow old hackneyed. 

mystery of life d<»cs inn Wmiie dearer, or less sotemwlsfHg and awf^, fiw any amouat 
of conteHi^tkMi. .Su^ tnevicable, such everlasting queatMt as rise on dm when 
mm fingam in the prcciacts of Death can never li^ their fteshness, never mmha to ffisciiiaie 







and to move. It is with such<||aestion.s that would have been commonplace lan|; ages 
since if they could ever be sOj that the deals, ft teals with them in no lofty phihn»o|>hi' 
cal manner^ but iu a !uniple» humble, unpretentious way, alwaya with the tuiest and hioadcst 
humanity. The poet’s thoughts turn to the poor ; he furgefs the due tombs iuside the church, 
and thinks only of the **mottldrtng heapis'* in the churchyard (sPe hdow, note on I. 13), Hence 
the problem that especially suggeslh itself, is the potential greatitces when they lived, of the 
'*nide forefathers*' that now Ue at his feet. He does not, and cannot solve it, though ho 
finds considerations to mitigate the sadness it n^st inspire : but He expresses it in all its awful' 
ness in the most efiective language and with the deepest feeling: and his expression of it has 
beedme a living part of our language. 

3. The metre of the Hlegy, had been used, licforu Gray's lime, by Sir John Itavies for hi\ 
Immortality 0/ ike Soui, Wllitain flavenant in his G 4 ^dilari, and Urydeu in his Aouhs 
M irakiHs, and others; but in no instance so happhyas hero by Gray. In the A/rjgj* the 
quatrain has not the somewhat disjunctive and isubting edfect which it has In those other 
'woiksudiere there is continuous argument or narrative iluit should nui on with as few metrioii 
lets and hindrances as possible ; it is well adafn^ed to convey a series of solemn reflections, 
and that is its work in the Kleyy, ^ 

(Whnt are tke leaJiug ihoughix vd the if? Axin' if Wliat stanxas contain each oilcf How 
many groups of stauras are there I 

In what other of his poems does Gray refer to himself ?| 


79 . r. Tkeenr/eriu See note 011 II rent. 74. It is great mistake to suppose' that the 
ringing of the curfew was, at Its institution, a mark of Norman otipression. If such a custom 
was unknown before the Conquest, tl only shows that the old English police was le4sw^U regu* 
lated than that of nuiny pans of the Continent, and how much the superior civilisation 
of the Norinan’French was needed. Fires were the curse of the. timher>^buUt towns of the 
middle ages ; " .Sohe pcstes Loudoiiiie sunt Sl|^ruiii immodica potatio et freqmme ineett^ 
diunt.** (Fltzstcphcn.) 'fhe enforced extinctioti of domestic lights at an appointed signal 
was designed to be a safeguard agalmt them. How grotesque in a historical point of view 
are Thomson's lines : 

" The shiv'rttig wretches at the curfew sound 
Dejected suim'mto their sordid beds. 

And through the mournful gloom of ancient times 
Mus'd sad, or dreamt of better." 


^rtiag. See Hymn, Nat. 185. 

Mitfordquotes Shakspeve, a Hem, /K f. i. sot : ^ 

"a sullen belt 

Remember'd knolling a departed firienc|||r^ Harmimtf HI. siii.) 

^ 3, pM. See Shakspere, AlCe IVeil that Hmdt IFVAf, HI. fv. 5; 

'* Ambitioits love hath so in me offend^l 
That bareffjot pled t the coUl ground upon." 

5. iWhat if meag^ hf on tke ei^tf\ , 

6. Ilf e^tbe suldect, ot the o^eeff] 

7. See note on afl. 

drenmf o,d\xViy humming^ like a drone. See Browne^s BHlanHta'g Pastorale, I. i|b 

* '*But, as it seem'd, they thought (as do the swmnes ^ 

Which tune dieit pipes <mi sack'd Hihemia'a plaliies) 

There should sume part be..,.** 
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iJg they «end to »»k the kiiiR of licca to help in tlieir i^||*Kong i 
**Who condfscciKlirig^gladly flew along 
To bearc the base to bis well tuned song.” 
lo. Tht ntc^iug tnvL f^c Dvid’s Met. v. 550, of Ascalaphus punished by Proserpine 
for his too keen olMervatioii : 

*'K(i'claque fit venturi nuncia luctus, 

l^narus hufio, dirnm mort^llbus omen.*' 
iz. rei H rn.'dni, .IS ill Pope's 

“'rhe wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gUtumy reign 
'l‘he «aui1s of mighty chiefs untimely slain.” 

13. A**hr stinils ill the chiir^hynAl, he thinks only of the poorer people (comp, belpw, 
/^assirn) liec;iuse tiie lietlcr to ilo Jay inlcfred inside the church. Tennyson (/« Jlfent. x.) 
spe.*il(%of jc'tliiig 

"beneath the clover sod 
I'hat takes the sunshine and the rams 
Or where (he kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice <*f the grapes of flod.” 

In tir.iy's time, and long before, and .some time after it, the former resting-place was for the 
poor, the larirt- for the rich. It was so in the first instance, for two re.isons ; (i) The interior 
of the churl h w.i^ regarded as of greater sanctity, and all who conid, Muight a place in it. 
I'lie most dearly 1 oveted spot was close by the high altar, (ii) When elaliorate tombs were 
the fashitm, they were built inside the church for the sake of security, "Gay tombs” being 
liable to Iw ” robVd,” (Sec the funeral dirge in Webster's ff^Aite l}evil.\ A* these two con- 
siilciations 'gradually ceased to have power, and other considerations of an opposite .tendency 
began to prevail, the inside of the church became comparatively deserted, except when ances- 
tral reasons gave no choice. 

K*. [What is tlie form of rude here?) . 

17. Sec /’rrr, A«r/, ix. i<>» J 

" Now when as sacred light began to dawn 
In Kden on the humid flowers that breathed 
Their morning incense,’* &c, 

1 8. Comp. Hesioirs epithet of the sw.d}owin Works and Oay.% 568 (Gfittling): 

"riiv 8^ per’ iSpro 

vf ^«lof drfl/MtWMf.” 

See .TiV viii. 455. ^ 

See Loity vii. 443. 

zo. fWhat is the force of sAMt here f What would will mean ?) 
at. Comp. I.ucret, itf. (l,achmann) : 

" J.am jam non domiis accipict te Imta, nei{ue tuor 
Optima nec dukes occurrent ’osruU naii 
Prxripere et taciu pectus dulcedinp tangent.” 

Hor. A'/, ii. 4«i. Mitford refers to Thomson's Winter, 311. 
aa. I What is mrant by My Aer evening eare fj 

This is probaJdy the kind of phrase which led Wordsworth to pronoimce the laaguagft 
«f the Kkgy nnintelUgible, Compare his own 

"And she 1 cherished turnni Aer wheel 
Beside an English fire.” 

S3. Co»p. Bums’ Cofteds SMuniAg Kighf, st, ShnOey's Revolt of Uinm, yiii. 4, 
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94, See Crffrg. ii. 5»3. ^ 

a6. [Whnt word-funn in this line ha^ imw fallen owl ^ u.«oT] 

' [What 16 meant by furrow here ?1 
SO. ay. afi€td% See T.ycid 27. 

33. [Whai exactly is meant by the h\2 tt of hrrnhiry f J * 

38. [Explain trophies,] 

39. See note to // Pensrr. 157. 

39^ aile. Fr. aile^ Old Fr ah/e, I^t axiMa, which mean* lilcrally h winslet. or little 
wing. I'he French spellinj^ was coniiuon in Oray’s time. 

./rr/W strictly* omatneiited with frets or small fillets ,'ur hands) intersecting each 
other at right angles (see irloosaty 0/ Arihttetiure\ , from the Fr.yrV/er, to cross, or interl.uc, 
as the iKirs of trellis-woilc. Ktymolngically, these iutcrl^cin^liaiHU ur *' heads'' were of iron 
(Lat. y?r*nrw). Ferrata in Ital. ^an iron grating. See Uainlet's fine use of the word, 
//nm/cf, II. ii. 313 : 

“ 'nii-s majestical roof fretted with gnUlcn ftre." 

Comp. Cyntl II. \v. 38. Fretful Uitf quite ditfercni origin. 

?•/! If// 3s arched roof. The word is ultimately derived front the Lai. t'ohto, 

40. [What is meant by «iv//x hcrc?l 
pealing. Sec ///V« j. iCi. 

41. stoned. See II Pern. 159. 

antwated bust. Comp. Virgil’s **spiiantia atra,** A^h.xu 847. Fust is radically the 
.same word with breast, through the F r, huste, which U a wcaWcued form of the Germ. hruU, 
llie Germ, equivalent for cur bust is hrmi-hild. 

42. [U fleeting here an or a part.t WImt is the dilfcrcnce lietwcen an adj. and 
a part.?] 

47. Mitford quotes Ov. 86; 

** Sunt inihi qiias poshint sceptra decere manus.** 

48. [Is there anything nt all taiitolugiral in this line? Ts there in any other line of the 

50. unroll Lat. rrttolveref a** in llor, />’/. H. i. 223: ^ 

Cum loca j-im rev itau rethflvitnm irrevocali." 

So the word volume properly applies only to the old slupc of bpoka. 

5T. .See note M The Passions, in. 

53. purest ray serene. A favourite word-order with Milton, See note to Hymn Nat. 187. 
Milford quotes from Hall's ConUmplations: '^There is many a rich stone laid np 
in the bowclU of the earth, many a fair pcarle in the bosom of t#e sea, that never was seetig^ 
nor never shall be«.** 

55, Comp. Waller's 

Go, bvcly rose : 

I'cll her that's yuiidg 
And shuns to have her graces spy'di 
I'hat h.'idht IhiHi sprung 
In dc<(crts where no men abide 
Thou must have uncommended died.” 

Rape of the Loek, 622. 

57. It was in 1636 that John Hampden of l^uclcinghamnhire (a oewain <if the great 
Cromwell) refused to pay the ship-money tax, which the nusgutded ktitg was levying without ^ 
the authority' of the Parliament. 

58. See Hitt. 

[What U meant by ike Utile tyr^mtof kUfiekitf\ 
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59. Coutd adliliflon ba\c cvfj^ been mute and ingtoriou&t Or would a genlue so vast 
havB iti MMUs ilort overcome all the circum-Htances that obstructed it? Would ho have 
** grappled with his evil niar ?’* {in M§m. Jxiii.) 

60. 'Ilie prejudice ags^iist Cromwell was extremely stnmg throughout the iSih century, 
even amongst the more liberal-minded. That elentd of ‘'detractions rude," of which Milton 
speaks in Ws noble Hunnet to our " chief of men," as in his own day enveloping the great 
republican leader, •^cill lay thick and heavy over him. His wise statesmanship, his un- 
ceasing caniestncvs, hiii high-minded purpotfs, were not yet seen. As to the particular charge 
against him suggested here, it need only be remembered that it was not till some time aAer 
Charles had raiNril his st,tndard at Nottingham (Aug. 164s) that Cromwell became of import- 
ance. ft wa« not titl the spring of 1645 that he ^came the real head of the army. 

r:ir. (What is the main predicate ut the sentence lieginnipg here?] 

'i'he great age ol ji'ariiamentary oratory was just dawning when the Elegy was 
published. The elder Pitt .was already famous for hU eloquence. 

63. As Walpole’s long, peaceful administration (which ended in 174a} had done, 

SI . W. Thtir f^ftnving viriuit% =; The growth of their virtues. 

fM). IWhut is meant by eonsciflus trutUi] 

71. This was but loo coiamon a' fashion with poets in the days of patronage. 

71, 73. I Par.i|ihrase and fully explain these two lines.] 

79. Here, in Gray'.>t first MS., followed these four stanzas ; 

" The thoughtless world to majesty may bow, 

Kaalt the brave, and idolize success, 
tfut more to innocence their imfety owe 
Than pow'r or g<*nius e’er dbnspirct^o bless. 

And thou who inindfui of th* unhonrxii'd dead 
PoHt in these notes their artless; tale relate, 

«« ))y night and lonely contemplation led 

To w.((i<lcr in the glmuny walks of fate : 

“ tfarky. how the sacred calm Utat breathes around, 

Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease; 

In still small accents whisp'ring from the grouiul 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

“No more with reason and thyself at strife 

(five anxious thoughts and endless wishes room ; 

Ifut thronglt the oxkl sequester'd vale of life 
Ihirsle the silent tenour of thy doom." 

And so the A/rgy was to have ended. 

73. Are (gimbie .strifes confined to towiM? are they impossible in villages? See Jolin- 

Lim^on^ 5 aiidfi. 

ModdiHg, See TaM. ^ H. W. 30. 

77. Mrs# hamt e. the bones of these. So is often used in Latin, esp. by Livy, as 
V. 99 : •’ sola pccunia '* « only the money derKied from that sale, &c. 

yr/. mmQuik. See note to VAiUg. 5. 

rkimfs. T'hii word ought I 0 be spell r»w#r. The 4 was inserted through a mis’ 
taken derivation ftoui the Greek fk^hmns. 

{dick'd. Wliy is the hug! here sounded like y? Give simftar instances.) 

4 60, Comp. ai. 

Ss, Thu was ail age much given to elaliotate epitaphs and elegies. See W, Hiomp' 
son's HfAhfk pn msy J^atk^r, tm mg Mptker, Smart's Bpihtpk ph tkp Hptt, Mr, 

Whiteheed's Epimpkpnm i*yriimi4pf Me Mpmtmtni pf Jphn Dnkt ff 



&c.. &c. Part of Book iii. of Watt** Pooiu* fdi^d 1748) i* *'(Mcnd to tke memory 
of the dead," and contains ''an Epitaph on King William,* “an Elegiai; thmtght un Mr«i 
Anne Warner,” &c. Shenstone has an Elegy **un the untimely dciuh of a cciuiii Itarned 
acquaintance,” &c. Gray himself had contrilmted to thn Ainetvid literature. See also Pttpe'^s 
works, Goldsinith's Ac., and the walls and moiitimeuts of >VesttniinMer Abbey, This 

style of writing «itilt survive* in country places ; but hapfiily even there i$ growing rarer. 

84. [Is the plur.'d verb correct hcr^t Ex|duin rwr/nr Mtva/uf.i 

85. At the flr&t glance it might seem that dumb Ftfr^ci/utnen « was in apposi> 
tkm to wh4^, and the meaning was ** who that hes now quite forgotten,” Ac.; in which case the 
end line of the stanra must be closely connected with tlie 4 th : fUr Um qiieNtioii of the passage 
is not ** who ever died?” Imt ** who ever <lied wilhmit w'iidiin^to be rememkeredT” Hut in thii^ 
way of interpreting this difficult stanza 'ij there is compdiratively little force in the apposilionnl 
phrase, (ii) there is a certain awkwardness in deferring t>o long the I'lause (virtually adverlNui 
though appateiuly coordinate) in which, a* has]tisc been noticed) the point of the qnesthui 
really lies. Perhaps thcrefi>re it is lictler to take the phrase /o dumb J^'iinx>^(/u/wss a /rtyf as 
ill fact the coiiipletiotii of the predicate rrv/g/tV/, and inierpret thus: '*Who ever ivsigncd this 
life of his with all its pleasures and all its paiiut to be utterly ^ored and forgotten 

ever, when resigiiiug it, reconciled himself to it* being forgoitcJif * In this case the and half 
of the stanza echoes the thought of the j$t half. 

8d. this pltauHg anxious being. See in the Hue lines to Ufe by Mrs. Uarhauld (given in 
ivtrl in the GoMen Tfettiufy): 

** I.ife ! we*vc been long together 
I'hrough pleasant and through cloudy weather.” 

89. In this staii/.i he answers in ail eequisitc manner the two questions, or ralhrr the 
one question iwi'^e repeated, of th'e preceding stanza. His atiswcrs may, as has beeti sti^eslcil 
to me by a friend, form a cUitux. 'I'he tst tine seems to rvg.ir4 the near u j^y oach of death : 
the and its actual advent,; the jrd the time itfiioediately succeeding ihatfllveul ; the slh a 
still later time. What he woiUd s:\y is that every, one while a sKiark of life yet remaiuH in him 
yearns for some kindly loving remembrance ; nay, even after the spark is quenchetl, even 
when all is dust and ashes that yearning must still be felt. We wiuild never not be loved. 
The passion for affection and sympathy can never, never die. Comp. Tibullus' beautiful lines 
to his Delia : 

^* Te sped cm, >uprema mihi qimm yenerit hora. 

Te tencaiii moriens deficieiilc manu. 

Flebis ct anmro posiiuin me, Deffa, lecto, 

Trislibus ct lacrimis oscuU mixta dabii^ 

Flebis , non tua sunt 4 uro prsecordia ferro 
Vintta, nec in tenero slat tibi corde silex.” 

Mitford quotes from Solon : 

rpoi dxAavoroc itikm, aAAd 

xnAAciireipt tfovCa dAy«a aai xreaagaf.” 

Strangely diflerctit was Sterne's wish about hU last moinentS'^ wiidi which, accident 
gratified 

9a pioiu in the sense of the Lat //iff. See Ov. Trisf. IV. di. 41. Comp. MtM UsevimA 
in Hot. fA/. II. vi. *3> 

qs. Chaucer** Reeve, saying that old men such at he do not forget the pa»Moiis of » 
their earlier days, adds, Cant. T. 3680 : 

'^Yet in oore aisshen pU i* fyr irdkn (rafctdl.'' 
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Gray <iuole* from Petwrcl^’s (170th in some editions) sonnet: 

‘^Or i veggio ncl iiensier, dolcc mio fiioco, 

Fredda iina lingua e due begli occhi chiusi, 
kiniamcr cloppo noi laen di favillc,” 

thua traiisUled Uv Noit : 

iny sweet fair, so warns prophelii, thought, 
t losed thy bright cye.*and mute tliy poet’s tongue, 

K’en after death shall still with sparks be friuight,’* 

the ''these" luiMtuog his love and his songs concerning it. Gray translated thi^ Sonnet mio 
l«itiii F.legi.U '' Ills list line is ^ ^ 

" Ardchitt|ue urtia multa favdla inc.i." 

• 'onip TAi’ fiani, I. 12a. Mitford quotes Ovid's VVwA III. lii. and Propert II. xiii 41. 
No one, t think, Inus yet quoted Proicrlius* rlosrly ])cttineiit line (V. xi. 74) : 

'* H.ci; ciira et cineri spiral imista ineo," 

with whhh " llrnukhit%iu'>" and after tiiiii Hert/l«rg (sec Palcy :id 1 . c ) compare Cicero's 
“( ur luim; doloreni cineri cjus alqtie ossdms inussisti Add the well-known lines from 
Tcnnyvm's ^lAyw//, 1. Nki< ri): * 

"She is coming, my own, tny sweet, 

Were it ever >*0 airy a tread 
My heart would hear her anil beat, 

Weie it earth in an earthy bed ; 

My dust would hear her and bjai, 

Had 1 lain for a century ilead, 

, Would start and Iremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red." 

',i 5 * I Whal part of *.|>ccch is virtually here ?J 

See U VfHs. 54. 

^ at th^ iff tUvtuu, Hive CaMMs, nH — 140; 

" Krc the blabhing eastern scout, 

'Jlie nice morn, on the Indian .sleep 
From her cahin’J loop>holc peep," 
i>P See /\{r. v. 4j»>, /I !•(/», /i-x, 50. 

OK*. Sec Notes to and lifmn Naf. 85. 

io». The first dmoghl of the poem gave : 

"Him have we seen the gieenwiK>d side ab»iig, 

Wilde o’er the heath wc hied, our labour done. 

Oft as the w<KKll.irk pip'd her farewell song. 

With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.* 

Cotnp. /ixjftfH hki ity II. 1. 

*o V fits thtifsx Ifngth, So : "if j-ou will measure your lubber's length again, " Ac, 
AVwf / »vir, 1. iv, «>7. 

104. AiMAv. Cmnp, Hor. Od. III. \iii. 15; 

" untie loquacfs 

' Lytnj^h,r deHliniit luae." 

105. hard hy. See note to UAlkg, St. 

CTo what noun i» »ino sHtiiwg as in adjectival Tj 
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107. IWhat part of thti juintcnri; is here ?] 

X08. h^p^Uss is here u'^eti in a prolepttc or aiitlciisit^ry way, 

lit. iTo what noun doc<i anotfifi^ rcfcr?| 

114. chKrch'tVity Path. Sc« MiJx. *V. V. i. 3B6 ; 

Now it is the luue ui njj;hi 

Thjt tlic jiiravcs all widr 

Every one l<ts forth his sprite 
la the III 

'Hie phrase may mean the |wih leatim^* rhurJi way or cUurch'Ward. Or fAnnA-iiVi^ may 
l)C a comiption of chiirrh-hay cliiiroh-yartl. Fni htif^ when it became olMolete, fJte puptilar 
mind, whuh is always ctymolngi/iii^ in its wsty (see note Jo itywH. Nat. On,), siiUntitutcd 
a word it knew, Chynhe-hayi otcufA in an early MS! ({uoted in i*rfi*ttpt, t'afv, p. aii, and 
wa» in Use in the sf'venu*«*nih ci-ntiiry, as appears from Lhiiyd'si MS. udduion& ti» Kay in 
Mus. Abhmol." (Ifalliuoirii In/iaw and Pra7\ Dut,). Hay is the Olde&t Enjg, ha^a, 
“i. a hedge, luw. 2 wh.it is hedged in, a garden, field.'' (llosworth). For this word in 
lilaec-iiiiines, see T:i>lor‘s iVo/uis ami I'tatt*. “ In the ►Seven Dayc)!, aCas, the chirtlwhiiwe 
IS spoken of." I*roMpt. l\uv s Jtyri^he yartie). 

115. /or thou tnnst read. Ucadiitg was uut such A very common .tix^niiplisliment thi^n 
that it could Lc taken for gninled When will il lie so evcrywhercY All things consiilerird, 
the pieseiu age is far fruiu hadbtg any tight to vaunt iii>clf o\er that of < ir.iy. 

the lay. This is .ui ihKI iim* of the word 4rji, 'I'he rncu of the latter (urt of the 
171I1, .md of the greater pari of tlic i8th century, were very ignorant o( the older forms, and 
the older vocabulary of the hanguage : eliie, huw ctiulil the Rowley Focitis )ia\e l>een l>elieved 
Ml for one second? 

1 16. Mei e original copy contained this slan/a : 

'* 'I’here scatter’d '‘•ft, the earliest of the year, 

lly hands miscen are show’rs uf violets found ; 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little fi/otsieps lightly print the ground." 

itS. IWhat part of the sentence is <t youth ?] 

no. L'ertaiiily flr.sy is thinking of himsflf in these lines, to some extent at least. Set 
the Pfemoir of him. 

I2J. Miifoid quotes from Lucretius, li. .^7: 

ff.ii lacriinas inemuri quAs ictus amoic 
Fundo, ifuoti postum.*' 


THE rUOGRKS.S OF POESY AND THE JIARD. 

I K1 gOUL'Cl lOK. 

The Progress of Poesy t as appears from one of Gray's letters to Walpole, was fixiuhed 
but a few lines at the end in 175s. It wan published altmg with the Purd in 1757. 

Both Gdcs met with a very cold welcome. **Evc» my friends," writes fhmy, in a letter to 
Hurd, ** tell me that they do not succeed, and write me moving to|)iCff of cofiHubtlon on this 
head. In .short I have heard of nobody but an actor IGarricM nod a doctor of divinity 
fWarlMirtoii] that profess IGniy's grammar U often worse than duWou*! their esteem for iliem. 
f.)li yes ! a lady of quality (a friend of Mason's) who is a great reader. She knew there was a 
comptimenr to pryden, but never suspected there was anything tmid about Shakevpearc or « 
Milton till it wa.s exptaiiierl to her, and wishes there had been titles prefixed to tell what they 
were aliout,* Il says but little for the intelligence of the gmieral reader of fScorge U/a time 
that the common charge against these poems was their utter olncurity. It would seem that 
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such IcjcUttg fact* of Ki»gli>vh Hi»tory »<» Gray a«al* with in the Bard were then by no mean* 
genetratly known. A writer in thf Critical Review thought that the iEoUan lyre meant the 
iEolian harp Coleman (the elder} and Robert Lloyd wrote parodies entitled Ode* to Obscu- 
rity and Oblivion. At a inter time Gray was persuaded to add elucidatory notes. 

It can scarcely be s>aitl thxft these Odes have ever become popular, though they have cer- 
tainly taken H pennaneul place in English Literature. Their artificiality is too manifest ; there 
is felt but little uf limt Pindaric fervour by which they profess to be inspired. A poem 
hiuiuld rise noiselessly, Itkc Solomon's tegiplc: ** neither hammer nor axe nor any t<H)l 
of iron*' should be lic.ird while it is *'in building;'* but in these poems one's ear cannot 
but catch those wcclianical sounds aind they grate ujton it. Still, these work* have their 
fieauttes, or they would long since have perished. They are good in parts rather than as 
wholes. The language, if often g^imcyvhat stiflf and frigid^ is sometimes highly graceful and 
felicitmift. The inutre i« here and there fttU of life and beauty. The various figures and 
groups are not unfrequeotly portrayed with great force and vigour. In fact one may be sen- 
sible everywhere of the hand of a master, thmigh it may be doubted whether tl|gt hand i i 
always wisely and congenially employed. 

The metre of these Odes is constructed on Greek models. It is not uniform, but sym- 
metrical Milton's great Ode or Hymn is written in stanzas, as are Horace's Odes ; most of 
the Odes of Cowley, thiwe of Dryden, Wonlsworth's Ode an Jntunatione of Immortality 
from HtuHlei Hom of early Childhood, '1‘enayson's Ode on tka Death of the Duke of Wel- 
iington, ore written in an irregular metre, varying from time t<rtime with the thought, grave 
or light aruirdingmLthe sense is the one or the other ; these Odes of Gray's are written in a 
firifectly regular luetre, not in uniform stanzas but in uniform gmups of stanzas. The 
inne st.'inzas of each Ode form three uniform groups. A slight examination will show that 
the I st» ^th, and 7 lh stanza* are exactly iiiter-correspondent : iio the and, 5 th, and 8 th, .ind 
iTi the remaining threnf/ The technical Greek names for jhese three parts were trrpe^ir, 
aVnovfMMjiif, and 4*«i8(^'-the ‘I’lim, tiro Counter-turn, and the After-song— names derived 
from the theatre, the Turn denoting the movement of the chorus from one side of the ipX’T' 
tf'rpd or Pance-stage to the other, the Counter-turn the reverse movement, the After-song 
Hiuncthing sung after two such movements. Odes thus constructed were called by the Greeks 
Kpodic. Congreve is said to have been the first w'bo so constructed English Odes, litis sys- 
tem i-AonaX be said to have prospered with us. Perhaps no English ear would instinctively 
iMMgnire that correspondence between distant part.* which is the secret of it Certainly 
very many readers of tlie Progtets of Poesy are wholly unconscious of any such harmony. 
l)oes anyone really enjoy it in itself, apiart from the pleasure he may receive from his admi- 
ration of Gray's skill in construction and imitation ? Doc* his ear hear it, or only his eye 
jjcrreive ilT In other w'ords, was not Gray's labour, as far as pure metrical .pleasure is corf* 
cemed, wasted T I ^ 

Ki>r similar Wswrical sketches with lliat jpvcn in the Progress of Poesy see Collins’ Ode to 
Simplicity, 7 We Toik^ Kes^td Sleep ami Poetry. 

U h perhaps scarcely now neccs-sary to .say that the tradition on which Ike Bard 
founded is wholly gwmndless. ICdward I. never did in.*o^cre Welsh haitl*. Their name is 
lu the beginning of the » 4 lh century. Miss Williams, the latest historian of Wales, 
cbo< not ewu meutiou the old story. 


THE progress of POESY, 

81 %, PKoHan lyre. Agolia or jEoIU extended along the coast of AsU Minor from the 
oTVomI to the river Hermits. The fteople fwMu wlnun this strip of coast derived its name, was 
due of the chief hranchcn tlie Hellenic race, Hmy are said to liave been originally settled 
ig Thessaly and thence tu have spread over various parts of Greece amt across the JEgean to 
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Lesbot and to the mainland. It would aeem that it wa» amongst thoiir Asiatic colonies that 
Hellenic genius first found aitistic expression. Smyrna, of the places, which severalty 
claimed to be the birthplace of Homer, was originally an ^lolian town, though sub*wt)uently 
possessed by lonians. Alcaeus and Sappho were natives of I^sbos. Hence one of the chief 
Greek rhsrthms, or harmomea, was ealM ^dlan. See PbidaA (0/. i. toa\ 

i¥ AioMitm (/>M. ii. 69, ed. DonaldsonX tt is with reference to these Pindaric 

phrases that Gray uses the word; see his own note. He calls this ode a So 

ASolian lyre * lyre of Pindar, or lyre such as finder strudk» tPerhaps the young reader 
should be cautioned aguinst confounding the /ft'nhrViM heie with the ACffUar* karf uficn 
heard of elsewhere, a blunder made by one of the first ''reviewers" of this i>ooin. The 
iGolian of the latter phrase is derived from iGolus the mythical wiiid>g^jd, ands? wiad-blou n, 
wind-played. **The invention of this inslnimenl is a^ribigi to Kircher, 1633; 1^^ h was 
kfkown at an earlier period," (Hayiln). See Thomson's CastU 0 / ColUns' Od* oh 

ike Death 0/ Air Tk0mpt0n^ and Cowper'S 

Cpnip. the beginning of one of Cowley's pieces (in the ColdeH /WafHr/): 

** Awake, awake, my lyre! 

And tell thy silent master's humble tale/'^c. 

3. I/e/teoH, See note to Lycid 15. 

9. Ceres' goAien reign. Comp. Virgil's Fhwa Ceres (<ret^, 1. 96^ Homer's 
Aii/yujmp, //tad, V. 490 ; ^ 

** <iK h' dvviiOf ijiopAi i<rf»a« x«r' dXwwc 

aripur KiKftmtntOt on n (arAh 
ttpivfl {veiyeptvwv wWfiwv eapirtiv t« xai 
(What is the meaning of reign heret] 

3. rttnatH. LyiAi. lit. 

See Hor. Od. IV. ii. 8,* 

63. > >• fWhat is the force of tp heret] 

13. "The thoughts are borrowed from the first IVihian of Pindar," (Gray). 

14. (ExplaiiwM'/MM See Owvjr, 555. 

15. {What is the power of the herotj 

sttllen is radically connected with soUt W/Aify, Ate. 

17. Ares was believed to have his .abiding-place in Thrace. (Where exactly was 
Thrace n In that country and in Scsrthla were the chief seats of his wurship, Horace 
speaks of "hello furiosa Thrace," (Od. II. xvi. 5)1 See also .-^’w.iii. 35. 

18 curd is closely connected with ctave, (Can yon ccninect the two wortls in tncanirtgtj 

ao. (To what subst. davA/erehtf^ refer t} 

’ See Pind. Pyth. i. 9--18 ; 

8* tird mw'wry Aific acfrdf 

wxrioi^ srrfpv/ aV^^pwfiev goAdfair 
dpj^ aUtiWt ashmudhrir 4* twl «i rep^Aar 
aymiAw apart, yks^dpmr dhh aht&trptrr, aarix^vvs' h U 

vyphv hStov aiwprc, rv«ie ^ 

pmeSo'i xoroox^tMiwf " 

aa. (What part of ihe sentence is rtdlh ruj§ted /iuntes fj 

afi. (Explain /rnr/rrvd^I SceZyeadl 3a. 

9j. Gray seems to use Idttia here finr idalitad^ tar that whs the oauie of the town in 
Cyprus. Idaiia was a title given to Aphrbdlfe because of her wonthip fo that town. Omp. 
her titles of Erycina, Cyfkerms, and Cydl»reit, 

vehet'green occurs in Pope. Johnson censures the phrase, iqiparently believing 
it of Gray's invention. 

30.. antie. See Sams. Agma. tyts, when the word is uwid as a personal suintantive. In 
Faerie Qmme, II. iii. af, it is need Co denou *'odd imag^ and devices," (Ksbas). Sbak- 
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«p«re it ^ vetU in Ant, andCUop. IL vii. 132, For the meaning, what is old and 
old fashioned is liable to ihou^iii odd, grotes^iue; fantastic. Milton has the word in its 
primitive sense in // /^ur. 158. 

31. Friskt brisks /rescOt fresh, are all closely connected, ' 

frolU, See not** ko V A Iteg, 18, 

35. Gray quotes J torn Od, \x, ttf.y, 

** dqctro irodwF* Bav/iaft 6i 

Comp Catullus' “^/c- wAw . ./Mntamff (Ixviii. 70}. 

38, (What is »ae.int by suh/hne hcre?J 

41. the purple lit^hl <tf love. Sec ACn, i. $94: 

lumeiique juvenUe 

l\ii|Mireuif?.'* • 

Or.iy ittio(<*s from Fhryniclius, the Tragedian, apud Athenaeum: 

“ KdfLvti 4* 4ift TTop^uptf/o-t 
stffqiisi fpairoc.** 

42 Oiiiij) Hor. Od. I. iii. 29 -33. 

84. 50 htulut^. liode J** rognate with bid. 

birds of bodtHt' cry swhat the l.atin augurs called oscines. Sec Hor. Od, Ilf, 
xxvil. II. Cic od P\iM. VI. vi. 7: “Non igitiir ex iilitis involatii. ncc e caniu sinistro 
OHtrtis, ul in mistra dis<i'pliiia est, iicc cx tripudiis sollistiiiiis aut soniviis libi aiigiiror. sed 
h.ibeo .dia vigna qit;fe ol>s*.rvem/* 

31. (Jray refers to Cuwley, UrutHS^ on Ode: 

“ One would have thought T had heard the morning crow, 

Or seen her wclt'»pi>*>inted star 
t.'ome marching up the eastern hill afar^’ 

. 'it Hyperion, Projicrly the strong accent of thin word is^ipon the penult (see the 
T,.ttiii .nid the Greek imets, pASsim) \ but the English poets, almost tnuvcrsally, throw it back 
to the untr-peiiuit, as docs Gray here (sec Jfamlet^ I. ii. 140, jlc.). Classical names were 
Miiii'h niis>s|ia|>eu and iuis-|iiruuounccd before the Reviv.il of Learning, as it is called : and 
some of these Koimuitic irregularities still prevailed even when t^Iasstoal usages were iK-tier 
known Sec the scarcely recognisable Classical names in Chaucer's House of lusuu\ &<■. &c. 
See note on Helphos in Hymn NMx 178: add Shaksiiere’s VostAntus, AndrAnuus, 
ultff rtH^ shafts of wtsr. Comp. Lucretius’ tela dieif i. 148, See, 

. 54. (,'onip. vi. 795 ; 

“ Exir.i mini sulisqiie vias.” 

See Hymn Nat. ^ 38 . * 

(kj. I Wh.it is meant by repeating a chief i\ 

6a. feather-enuiudd -- girl with feather'd cincture ” {Par, Lostt ix. 1116). 

1 1 (.vs loves .VII abstractor a concrete signification here? Comp. W/e ^7vr, Pope's 
11' /‘>r. 410.1 

pursue. Ol/scrvc this use of the plural with the first of a series of subjects. 
W.'utiKi coinp^irrs //, v, 774: 

“ iqxt pOAf SqAMkt evfa/SoAAtrmr iJM 'SndixaohpiK" 

(A Sec Collins’ Ode to Simplicity \by which he iicems to mean Poetic Triitli and 
Purity): 

“ By old Ccphisiut deqi 
Who sprearl his wavy sweep 
In vnvrbled wanderiogs round thy green retreat, 

Gn wlunie eiiapierd side 
When holy Freedom died 
No equal haunt allur'd thy future feet.** 



grav^ Sir 

fi 6 . Delphi * steeps See Ifpmn Nat. 178 and note. 

67. See Byron's The hies 0/ Crhece^ &c. • 

68. The IlisMis, rising on the north slope of Hymettus, flows through the c.'t&t side of 

Athens. See Atlas and Clast. Du /, Socrates and Phsedrus are represented in ilie dialogue 
called after the latter as ^strolling up its channel, then as now of\«U i)uite dry "Asvp* tarpa* 
wdfMiwt,” says Socrates. **KaTa rbi* ttra pww da tv 

\Pha 4 r. Chap, iti.) 

69. The first great metropolis of Hellenic inteUecCiia! life was Miletus on the Masander, 
Thales^ Anaximander, Anaxiiiieuu.s, Cadmus. Hec'Wants, &e.. were all by birth Milesians. See 
note to I. I. 

7a The lower course of the Meander lies through a wide plain, where it wanders ai 
will in that remarkable manner which has made it a ty|>e of all curving and wimhiig things. 
See Selclen's lllu!»tr. No. c of ]^raylou‘s Polfelbwnz “Intricate turnings, by a tfansmwplive 
and metonymical kind of speech, are called wmaderti for this river did so strangely path 
itself that the foot seemed to touch the head.*' PulleA Werthifi^ Bed/ordthire^ apud Kicluird* 
son: “ But this proverb may licttcr be veryfied of Ouse it self in this shire, mteandroHS 
than Mteander, which niiincih above eighty milc.s in eighteen by land." 

73. See Hymn Nat. 18 1— 8. 

75. halUw'd fountain. .Sec Virg. Rd. L 53. 

81. See Collins' Ode to Simpluiiyz 

“ While Rome could none esteem 
But Virtue's patriot theme. 

You lus'd Iter hills, and Jed her laureate bond: ^ 

But .staid to sing alone 
1*0 one distinguish'd throne, 

And turn’d, thy face, and fled her alter'd land." 

The va.st interval between the Augustan age arid the gieai llorcnline period U here 
quite unrecognized. Virgil died n.c. r^. Dante was Jnirn a.i>. rafij. For some thousand yvtu^ 
of that interval there Jiad prevailed a deep silence of poetry in I laly \ in France and cerLiin 
neighbouring coiuitries the Troubadoun ;uid the Trout*irts had «ung their songs. But th.st in 
his note quoted tu 1. S», Cray mentions J^ante. it might liAVc lieen supposed that like f^lvaggi 
in his memorable distich which Dryden imitated (“ Three poeta in three distant .iges bnrii,'' 
Ac.), he recognised no great genius between the Augustan and the Klixabethan age ; comp. 
CowpeFs Table Talk, 556— y. But Gray was a diligent and admiring student of tlte TiiSfwui 
poets. 

^ 8a. “Chaucer was not unacquainted with the writings f'f Dante or of Petrarch, lire 

Karl of Surrey and Sir lliomas Wyatt had travelled in luly and formed their taatc there. 
Spenser imitated the Italian writers ; ^§kon improved on them, (Gray). 

[Of what great countries of Europe m nothing said in this survey t Why is Germany 
not mentioned!) 

85. 93. That is, far from Che Sunny South. 

84. Natures darling. Sec VAlleg* 133, and note. 

85. (Who is the mighty Mother t} ^ 

87. tke dauntless child. Comp. Horaee^s 

“non sine dis animoms infans.” {Od. Iff. iy. ao«) 

88. Milford points out chat this identical line occurs in Sandy*' translaiioii of Ov. hfet, 
iv. 515* 

ig. Pencil is used here in its proper sense. “ Catidam antiqui penem ytHrabaat,” says 
Clceio writing to Paetus, “ ex quo est propter tinulfttidinem penicillnsP (Ad Ram. ix. as.) • 

93—^. (What various plays by Shi^pere may Gray have in hia mind here f] 

9$. All Gray's poems show a pnifoitiHt admintcum for, and a thorough knowledge of 

t 
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Works. H« was greatly attracted by the high culture that marks them; his own 
genius was of the same order, thougli inferior in degrem 
</u See F.ztk. viii. r. 

[What books o^Pnyadne Lostikn referred to?] See Par. Lost, vii. la. 
gS. Gray quotes Lucretius’ ’*flammantia niocnia niundi.*' (i. 74.} 

90. See ftaiah vi, 

>01. lit f'ict it was Milton’s |K>lttical labours, not his poetical, which destroyed his sight 
(see Sonnet on his hlindacss.to Cyriac Skinner) ; but ho too delights to connect that physi- 
cal iu.i)jdy with the splendour of his inner visions. See Pra Populo Anglicano Dt/ensh 
Snundi: *' DtviniK favor, .aelestiiiin alarum umbra has nobis fuissc tenebras videtur.” 
Gray quotes Horn. Od. viii. 64, 

'‘c^0aA/i«5v 2tllov I' ijiicai' aot^ijv.” 

1113. Gr.(y ’’.idinircd Drydeit almost beyond iHJunds." See Mason’s Lift qf IVkiit- 
headt quoted by Mitford in his Life tf Gray. 

105. ‘I'he Heroic couplet was first intrufluced from Italy into England by Chaucer. 
Iletwecn Chaucer and Dryden it was adopted by many poets a& their metrical form. The 
general French adoption of it gave it a new popularity in this country in the latter part of the 
17th century. In Uryden’.s hands it assumed a new character ; it acquired an amazing power 
and vigour, and a certain novel rapidity of movement. See Pope’s Jtuit. of Hor. Ef, 1 . ii. 
‘jfi; — aG}, 

Sec Job XXXIX. 19. 

lit. ”Wti have h.id in our language no other odes of the .sublime kind than that of 
Drydeur oil St Cecilia's Day: for Cowley, who had his merit, yet wanted judgment, style, 
.(lid harntony for Midi a task. That of Pope is not worthy of so great a man. Mr Mason 
indeed, of late days, has touched the true chord.s and with a masterly hand, in some of his 
choruses : above all in the Ust of Caractaciis : 

Hark! heard ye not yon footstep dre.id? &c. (Gray.)” 

115, Horace (Od, iv. ii. *5) calls Pindar the Dircaian swan. 

S14. PiftioMf pc^ssiblv ptHtutnt pennon^ pimiatle^ pin, pen, are all cognate words. 


TIIK BARD. 


Srt. 1. t)bservc the alHleralion 

4 See Eing JoHh^ V, i. 7a . 

'* .Xf^H'king the air with colours idly spread.” 

Observe the omission of the first negative here. So sometimes in Greek, as Thuc. 
siii kaI «4 ^tViovoi oMi & nrwc irev qxep. 

Kauhfrk radically 'Ugnifies neck-covering armour. Jiau is a corruption of the A. S. 
Aisr/jr, the ticck. Coinp. Scotch Aurixs**, fi:c. Mentis from Arorjf/iM to protect. Hahtrgton 
is etyniologUdlly a dim. from haulierk. See Chaucer's Pndogutf 76. I'he I^ow l..ailn form 
W:is Aafsiterga. See note to ilahuryont iu Vrompi. Parv. 

7. nightly. See note to Hymn Nat 179. 

ij. It was in the Spring of laSj, that English troops at last forced their way among the 
defiles of Snowdon. Llewellyn had presei ved tho.<*e pa.<t.ses and heights intact till his death in 
^he preceding tfocemher 'Vhe stnrenJer of IXolhaderti in the April following that displritinig 
event o^iened a way for the invader : and William dc Veaucluiup Earl of Warwick at once 
advanced by it. See Miss \\ dliainx* I Hit. tf Hatties. 
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There is much ''poetical license'* in the topographical description of this scene. 
The details cannot he realised. ’ Prolably the height *»n which the hard stands is iniMiit fui 
Peo'inaen-mawr. See Lycid- 5a. Snowdon i* of course used here in a very wide sense. 

If. See 54- - 

13. Clo\ter. (iilhert dc Clare, Karl of Gloucester and Heieford, h.*d, tn uS?, cou 
ducted the war in South Wales; and aftei i>%erthr«>wing the enemy iiCiir f.landi-ilo Fawr, had 
reinforced the King in the North-west. See Mis-s Willi jiiis' //rs/ </ llWfj, chap x\ii. 

14. Moriimtr, Edwaid dc Mortimer acnvely co-'ii-eraied with the King in N»ilh 
Wales. It was by one of his knights, named Adam dc Kranotou, that Idcwcllyn, not at first 
known to he he, was slain near Pont Oicwyti 

[What is me.snt by couch'd here/ Why i« d pronounced as t at the end of this 
word ?] • • 

18. kaygard. See note to Hymn AViA 33. 

ly. [Is hose predicative here, or adjeclivan) 

"The image was taken from a wcM-knowii picture of Raphael, rcpruscniing the 
Supreme fleirig in the \isioii of E/ckiel." (Gray.) 

ao. See Petr. Lost^ i. 537 : 

"Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind." 

J2. [Wljul Is meant by the deep sorrows 0/ his lyre f J 

aT). Aparxt'r' pci haps, with continually increasing hoarseness, hoarder and ho.irser; 
sa sometimes the couipar. in l.Miiiii, as latior in Hor. /sT/ nd Pts, ii»). Or houtsrr may mcaii 
with unwonted hoarseness, hoarser than they arc wont to lie, so also the coinicir. in l.atia 
.sometimes: e. g. senior an elderly person, one that is older than he was, as we s.'iy. 

ay. See Introduction. 

ail. soft l.leweltyn's lay - the lay cclchr.«iing the mild IJewellyn. 'M.iny l»ards cele- 
brated the warlike prowess and princely qualities of the sou. id <)niffydd; and, on the death of 
Llewellyn, Dafydd lleiifrus, liluldyn Fard and iirtid'ydd ah yr Ynad l*och ci>miK>sed elcgick ’ 
f Miss Williams' //u'f. l^'alei,). See also Woodwanl's Hist. Hr'ates, The haid luituis intro- 
duced here, with one exception, arc drawn from the old aiiiials or tradiiioiis of ihn ^jrmric 
muse Of NoeVs song ; some are said to lie extant : of !hi*sc of i'.nlwalhi and of IJiicn thcie 
is nothing preserved. Of cuiiise Gray i» not here referring to these nld bimU , he but appr<i' 
priates their n.aines. No name Motired is found in the old hard lists ; but it is a name only to'> 
conspicuous in the old Arthurmn siory Malory writes Motdred. Looking at the context, it 
would N* lictter to t.ike I.intvltyn here for a bard. 

S7. .H* {Where exactly is this moniuaintl 

35. drTunt. Caernarvon .s Cacr yn Arvow*- the camp in Arvon. This name was given 
to the place about the close of the nth century, lire old namcAvas Cacr Seiont, the K<iinau 
Segoiitiurii. 

38, The Wehsh name fur Snowduii signifies the eagle's crags. 

44. gnesly. Gri.dy, A. S. grislu:. Germ. grOadirh. 

4$. tissue. Sec Ka/e ej the Loek^ aia, and note, 

" See the Norwegian Gdc (the Fatal .Sisters)." (Gray.) 

49. the the threads .stretched out pwirath-l in the h^im, ready to be crossed by 

the tooof at weft (the Wiiveii, inserted thread). The phrase here therefore i* not quiti* ac<,ut;ite. 
Strictly neither the warp nor the woof can he said to be weaved or inwoven Hut |>erhafH 
"weave the warp and weave the wtsof" U but an emphatic way of saying "weave the w.up 
and ■woof = " weave the web. ” Comp. 1. 53. 

54. See A'jijf. Hist, s a 1327. 

57. See Shaksp. j Hen. PJ. 1. iv. • 

60. [What part of the lenience is the teourge of heai*eH fj 
88 7a- IWhal is meant by a^urt realm fj 

Z 3 
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NOTES. 


77> ITie olU«r writeni stay Rkhartl IT. wa» starved to death. '* The story of his assasi- ^ 
nation by Sir Pic« of Kxon is of nufth later date.** (firay.) 

Sa. Ske Hist. /Cng. s. a It is certain, liuwever, that some one who was believed 

to be King: Richard v^as living in Scotland as late as 1417. **'rhe English writers of the 
period all siteak vaguely on ^lie subject of Richard’s death.’* See Attnais 0/ EngUmdt 

4OU. 

8; MHcr how niniiy years did the Wars dL the Ruses extend?] 

87. The 4ildcst part oi the Tower is saifi to have been built by Julius Cmsar without any 
aulhoriiy, 

»!l. 98. .See Ettg. Hht A D. la^r. 

9(^. lior.'iLe speak?* of Virgil as "aniniae dimiilium meae." ifid. I. tii. 8.) 

101. See above, .43 — 48. t , 

iu6. shtrt and shirt are 1 losely akin to each other, and to short. 

itjtj. It is probable th.ic Arthur himself belonged to that branch of the Keltic race 
which, when the English came over, was settled in the South or South>West of the island — in 
what is ii«?w r. tiled S<>nivr*vetshire. Ilut in the course of what aic qucerly called “the Park 
Ages,” the Early Miditle Ages, he had iKnome regarded as the great Prince of the whole 
Kt'llii. r.-ttc. 

no. Uetiiy Vll's paternal grandfather was Sir( 3 wen Tewdwr of Penmynydd in An- 
glrsey. ‘Plus Sir Owen's mother (Gwenlhan Scrch Rhys db Gruflydd) was of royal British 
blood. *S<'c Miss Wilh.ua'f J/ist. IVa/rSt chap. xxv. 

»ll htul. Hnil in this phrase is not a verb, though it h.'is come to be thought so, 
hut U either (i.j an ai|j., the A. S. h;el. Comp, the A. S. version of Matt. xxvi. 49: “ hdl (hM 
is .« C(tgn.%te fbrmllieo «f Matt, xxvii, 29; “hM waes tJii In this case all here is an 
advb. ; see note on ErotkaL 56. Or (ii.) a subsc., the A. S. Inchi or hselo ; in which case all 
iH of enurse adjectival. The latter would seem to be the latei^r interi>retation of the word. The 
EiomH' Pitrv. gives “heyl, seyde for gretynge. Ave, Salve.'* From this “hall" was 
formed the verb to say *' haji|'* to greet, Lat. saintare. Halff heal^ health, healthy^ 
•vhole, are all cognate words with hail, 

# I What is the force ol gemtine here?] 

11]. (Give the names of some of these dames and stafesmea.'\ 

114. In hearded majesty. See Beard in the Glossary attached 10 Fairhult’s Costume 
tu Kn^lattd, 

IIS* See Johnson’s 94. 

118. IWhat poets arc here referred to?] 

iji. Taliessin was one of the l>ards who celebrated the exploits of Urien Rheged a 
Cymro tif Morth Britain in the hrsl half of the Cth century. See Miss Williams’ Hist. tP'al^Sf 
c, vii. Ttiurc is no authority fUr ^.-onnecting him with Arthur, as Mr Tennyson does in his Holy 

tjV,!// 

I ->3. (Ksplaltt this line.) 

1 . V I Whjt is the sublet I of adorn fj 

t.rf). See Eaerie Queene. Introductory stanzas to Book i, 

\ •>«. Sec it /V« 4 , 103 . ^ 

00. »J 7 . 109, ' 



GOLDSMITH. 


I. 1728—53 Oliver Ooliismiih was bom at Pallas, in Korney parish, co. Lonff^jrd, Irclaiul, 
Nov. 99, 1738, the son of a dercyman, who»e portrait, as given jii that of Village I’l earlier 
drawn by Ins son, is well known to everybody. To bis elder brother Henry he aAct wards dedi- 
cated Tht Traveler, He was seat to some lcx;al school* and in time (in 1744) tt» Trinity 
College, Dublin, but he does not seem to have cut a very good ttguie as a pupil and scholar. 
After his leasing theUniveisity, hU friends |»\»pOHed vanotis f«chciiies for his future life, which 
were frustrated by his nucsterly thoughtlessness. 

a. 1752—6. At hist, in 1759, with the asMNtatu.e of iiiA fiieiuh he rtf.u-h**!! Kdiubuigh, to 
situdy medicine. Then he p.istsed over to Ia;ydcu, to study anatomy and rhernistry t but the 
gaming-table hail more attractious Ail him. Then he travelleil, a very vagi uiiti,'al>o(it Knr'HKt . 
through Flanders, France, Switaterluiid, Italy, dependent during at leait p.irt of hi*, tour upon 
what he ujiild earn with his Ante or beg by the way. In 1756 ho landed at Dover. 

3. 1756—1). Arrived in T^^indon, niatteis went hard with him. He was usher in a schw)!, 
assistant in a chemi.sl\ >lnip, medical i»r.ictitioiief, literary hack, lii he wun some dis- 
tinction by his Preifut State Polite LiUmtHre i*$. Europe. TlunlgH his distressfa were 
by no means over, nor indeed were ever to he, or could ever he, so iticiirnhle was his itiiprovi' 
dence, with 1759 began better times ; Goldsniith had fouiui his work. 

4. *75*/-' 74* In 176*3 his lame was extended by Ws Cititen of the World; in 1764 by 
The Traveller^ 1766 by The ricar of Wakefield^ >770 by The Deserted ViUaiiet 1773 by 
She Stoops to Conquer. During these vears he took hU place as one of the hlcrary leaders 
of his time. He became a cons|)iaioiis member of the Johnsonian circle. Kill his inipnYidciice 
nes'cr failed to embarrass his circumstances. In the spring of 1774 his di/Hculties re.iciicil 
a crisis. Mental distress aggravated an atuclc of a dis«;a*« to wlu'ch his habits, at lunea 
severely sedentary, had rendered him Ibbic ; his illnr.ss was in.ide worse by injiidirioiis self- 
iloctoring. In (he height of his fame he died, March 95, i774> 

As a prose writer few English writers have been etidowf J with a happier *^1' *dvic dmn 
Goldsmith : and few writers illu»traie better than He how great is the power of a happy 
style. Perfect ease is his diarocterisUc, Not a trace of ^flV)rt is ever perceptiUe. In- 
deed his danger is of an opposite Mit : for traces of carelcs'.nevs may be detected only ton 
often. There is a world of diflTcrence between writing easily, and writing fiee-and-easilv-^^a 
difference often forgotten by attenipters of the easy style. GoliUniith never mistakes the one 
for the ocher; he never sinks into vulgarity. With all his channing fainili.irity he yet never 
Cakes liberties with his readers, or exposes himself to Uberfies from them. Ocher characteris- 
tics are lucidity, idiotisin, aptness and felicity of language. Such were the attractions of his 
style that they served a.s a complete apology fur very serious defect n in many of his worka. 
They served to make his History of Englaetd, his History of Rome ^ bis History of the Earth 
and Animated Hafnre, popular for more than two generations, nod still give a wonderful 
fascination to those so-called histories. “NuUum fscribendt genus) quod teUgit, non firnavic.** 
It is difficult to ooneeive of any theme which his style could not have rendered palatable and 
sweet. He was a very literacy Mklas : he could transmute to gold whatever he touched, 

Uteiature was his profession. He tried other means of livelihood in vain. He wr»i4 
much and variously, charmuig always. To us of to-day he is best known as a Hooetist and a 
Pool 
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As a iiAvelistf »o whom is he iwil known, and known with deliKht* The Vicar of Waf^ 
field a.s a htory abounds in ini(>rolv1itiities and incoherences ; indeed as a story it is worth 
very Uule ; neither as a picture <\( what it professes tii paint, Knelish domestic life, (.an it 
be pronounced of great value . hut it has created at least one fellow-creature (or its with a 
truthftilness, a humour, a pashns almost incomparable. The Vicar can never be forgotten. 
He is a permaiinit r»art of the population of the world. Neither can the unGea.siag kind- 
ness of nature, the true i>ciitle sympathy with the joys and the .sorrows of men, the love not 
blind hut still considerate and pitying which inspire and animate that portrait, ever be forgotten. 
** It is not to he ilcsciihed,” writes (iuthe fo Zelter in “the effect which Ooldsmith'i. 

Vnar had uiion me just at the critical moment of mrnul development. That lofty and 
henevulent irony, that fair and hidiilgent view of all iiifninities and faults, that meekness under 
alt calamities, that eipj.mimity under al changes and chances, .nnd the whole train of kindred 
virtues, wlMtevcr iiiimcs they bear, prdved my he'^t cduc.itioii.” Surely one may look leniently 
on (!alilsmiiirs shurtcomings a$ a conslnictivc artist, as one may shrink from passing any 
biller srntence upon the frailtie.s oi his life, when one is refreshed and purified by his high 
wi>idom and never failing charity. If without offence I may use the words, I would say that 
liiH sins which were m.tiiy should Im forgiven, fur he ''loved muih*' 

Aea /oe/, gno'c marks (Goldsmith rathei than power— “ .sweetness” rather than “ light.’* In 
ai’f .trdaiice with the dubious theory of his age, he atrcnt(>ted what was called didactic poetry, 
floih Tlte Traveller and ‘The Pexerted V'iilitge h.tve a didattic purpose. So far as that piir- 
jiose predominates, they fail as pticms, if not also .'ts philosophii'al treatises, But happily 
(loldsinUlv’s pr.*t(:tice was lietier than his theory. Moved by a true poetic instinct, he often 
fttrgets liK tOKt . he iriterinits his pre.iching or hU argumentation : and turns his powers to 
pr«))Krf r uses. Goldsmith is certainly one of our mo>t charming ilescriptivc poets. One cannot 
readily mention any pieciw of domestic scenery that deserve coinparisem with those he has 
given us. Crabbe es.sayed to follow in his train : hut, great as are his merits, ho can scarcely 
he equalled with his master. In his facts G6Mi>mith ks weif nigh as f.iithful as I'enicra: in 
aeiiliinent and in spirit he excels him. 


TIIK TKAVKLLKR, OR A rKO.Sl'KCT OK SOCIKTY. 

‘I'liis taiem was begun during Goldsmith's wanderings abroad. The first sketch is said to 
nave tiecn Kent from Swit/erlaiul to hi'< lir««iher Henry in Ireland. Perhaps what {k called the 
firsi sketih was only the oticni^g {asvige in which he talk.s of himself and home, and of his 
hnithcr, Certainly there i.s something abrupt in the relation of that pass,ige to the nmin part 
of the pivsni -ill the traiiNilion from those personal thoughts to the thesis proposed to be 
tisf-aicd of fiswn the hoine-siik wanderer to the abstracted philos(>plier. See H. 31 — 69. 
l*rolKihIy other parts were writieii during his subsequent travels, Johnson, to whom what was 
w'ritten was ^h(lwn when Goldsiniih ami he became .acquainted, recognized the merit of it 
and urged its etunydetion. Johnson himsell wrote I. 4»ov and the concluding ten lines, except 
the last couplet but one. ^ I was published low'ards the end of 1764. 

In the title, for prospect we should rather say x*ictv; Society emplo)*ed in a much broader 
sense than is now the common use of the wswd. The nominal object of the poem is to sliow 
that, as far as happiness is concerned, f'lie form of government is as good as another. This 
was a favourite parados with Dr Johnson. Wliether he or (hddsmith really believed it, may 
reasi^nably doubted. Of course it is mie that uo p<)litical arrangements, however excel- 
tent, can secure fur anv individual citizen immunity from mi>irry ; it is tnw also that different 
political systems may suit different peoples, and fuither that every political system has ita 
Special dangers; and it istnie, again, dial what constitution may be adapted for what people la 
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often a question of the profoiindest difficulty ; it L$ true, lastly, that no civil ciinstiiuiiun lelievcs 
anyone enjoying the benefit of it from his own proper duties anti renponsibilitics • btii it is 
assuredly not true that there is no relation whatever between the government of a countiy anil 
^e happiness of its inhabitants. A goveriimcut can, as it pleases, or according to its en^ 
lightenment, make circumstances favourable or unfavourable feg individual development and 
happiness. So one would suppose ; so a posf^rM one sees that it is. The poUiii al 

ttidillerentisfn set forth in Tke Traveller is in fact merely paradoxical, Fortiinatcly one\ 
enjoyment of the poem docs not depend upon thg accuracy of the creed it professes. 

91 . 1. (Describe the course of the Sckeld. Why is it ratted tasty fj 

\Sltnu, See Ihiswelfs Johnson, chap. Ixiii. 

а. )Vandtring Po. ~ the ancient jLit, Padsts, Jj'gtgian Itodencus, Greek Eridasuts. 
Virgil refers to its terrible Hoods ; See theory, i. 481, iv. 37a. 

3, (Where K Carinthiu?! 

б. (Explain rrfttndittg to the skies.\ 

II. (What part of the verb is craivnt] 

13. Comp. Des. Vill. 140-162. 

17. crsnvn'd. Comp. Psalsn xlv. ii. 

19. franks s. Welsh frnne, a frolic 

21. There are many negligences of style in this fmern, asnlw«y.s‘ in Oolilsiiilth's writ' 
ings. The echo of the word stranger in I. 16 has si arccly died out of the reader's eaV liefore 
here it occurs again. So bendinti and hetul in II. 46 and 5.1. Comp, the double recurrence of 
the word ill in Pes VtU, 1. 51 ; 

“ III fares the laud, to hastening ills a prey 

where the fact that in the former ease it an advb., in the l.itlci :« suhst., rather ni.ikesrtmtterH 
worse. * 

23. Cowper must have had this [mssage, consricusly or unconsciously, in his ear when 
he wrote I. to *> et seq. in his lines On the receift of my Mothers PL tare out of Norfolk. 

92 , 27. 1 Ks plain the tirc/e bon fnl tag earth t 'td J 
3-*, See note 10 l.\ii/eg, 25. 

33. (Why is ihe d in flacd pMin«unccd .is i ?| 

34. an hmuired. Sec note «n Des. fill. *13. 

3^, (What part *if the sentence isr/VrW.'J 

41 [ Explain dissemble . ) 

[ ffow would you analv/e all it can .^J 
43. ihe^e little things. See I. 40. 

43 -49. See II. 34 ' 

48. (Explain bending \ 

nraius. Svuiht was the fioel’x wor<l for feiuant in the ia»t century. It of 
Teutonic origin, and means properly a young in.ui. then a servant : cf. irair, garfon, knnse, 
(What docs he me.an by dress hcreT| 

SO. (What part of the sentence U creation* t krirt\ 

52. As if the reckoning of hi.s treasure was his work. 

53. (What is meant \jyfli here 

55* IHow would you explain to here!] 

57. somnus fall, sorrotvs s xigns of sorrow, 1. 1. tears, 

64, (What is (he government of tojfnd here fJ 
P3. 72. See j 4 lejr. Feast, 88. 

74. [What is meant by hh here T] 

77. (What dtflTerence ui the meaning would wUi, instead of Mn//, makofj * 

8^ Idra^. Idria in Camiola, a town amidst mountains on the rivet Idria. Near il are 
the fiunous quicksilver mhies. 
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84* SMivjf sa filoping. Set Merry W" . ef W* III. v. 15. 

85. rocky crested is really on^word. 

’ 87. With the use r>f the ivorti Art here comp. Johnson’s first definirion : “ The power of 
deing; something not taught liy nature or instinct’* In 11 . 146 and 304 arts = the Fine Arts. 

90. either is not very a^iirately used here ; the thern properly dual. It is as if nUr^e 
shoulth he iisdl for quistpie, cedrepoi (dt ieturnr. Kut this careless use of either is not so 
unfrequent: thus Hacoti n^ud Johnson: “Henry VIII, Francis I, and Charles V. were so 
provident os sruri e a iMilm of ground could h$ gotten by either of the three but that the other 
two would set the balance of Europe upright again,** &c. So Wither, &c. So neither in the 
A nth, V. tif fCt>M viii. 48, &c. But perhaps either may be justified here by supposing the 
“ bleiminKs" jii»t enumerated, lobe considered as divided in a two-fold manner : (L;the one 
prevailing, (ii.) the others, which gre c^st into the shade by that prevailing one. 

tkcJiii'OHrtte happiness. Comp. Pope on the Huiing Passion, Moral Essays^ i. 
q8, pffultar pain = its proper pain, the pain that especially results from that **fav*riie 
good." 

108. in gay theatric pride. The stage often borrows similes and metaphors from 
nature; here natiirf* i< made indebted lu the Mage ! 

i 04 > I What “pact of speech," and what part of the sentence is hehwen here f] 

111. See Viigil’s splendid panegyric on his Italy i^ the second Georgia, 136—176. 

U4. 113* Thus cherries {Pruni Cerasi) were imptwted by LucuIIus, &c. &c. 

1^4. Comp. Tusc. IJisp. V. xtti 37: “arborcs ct vites et ea,qu« sunt humiliora neque 
sc tollcre a letra aitius possunt.** 

115. \6/ ooms . Explain this word here.] 

iiry. the kindred sail. Obs. the pruieptic use of the adj. So often in Greek and 
l.atin: as Soph. Antig. 881, ed. Dindorf: 

** Till* 8' «p.bv iror/aoM dSaxpoTOv ow8tU ^iXtov errevo^et. 
lao, IKxpUlii this line. Which is the emphatic word?] 

laa. winnow here a waft, blow, with no notion of separating and sifting as commonly. 
Of course the word is directly connected with wiW. Obs. the use of this \crb in Far. Lott, 

V. 069; 

**theR with quick fan 
IFinnotvs the biuom air;’* 

i e. strives the .air as if winnowing, in a winnowing or fanning manner. Ultimately, /ats and 
win/tow are connected. 

S 9 f. ntoMMers in the sense of the I«at. mom. 

139. Genoa and Venice .md Florence reached their commercial prime about the close 
of the Middle Ages. e 

'35— *38, [Of what architects, painters, sculptors, is he thinking?] 

13Q. Two of the m.ain causes, certainly, of the decay of Italian commerce were the dii» 
covery of America, and that <4 the sea-route to India. 

143. [What is meant by thiil here ?J 

144. (What is meant hy plethoric ilif\ 

- 05 . 167. hltak and Hcn-h are pritntltvely identical words. ITic radical notion is paU. 
Bleach » tn make bieak. Here bleak has its secondary meaning of chill, cheerless. 

170. From the isth century downwards the Swiss Were the chief mercenary soldiers of 
Europe. See Hamlet, IV. v. gy. 

178. [What part of the sentence U the lot o/allt\ 

181. [Explain i/W here. ] 

^ 189. loath. See inne to London, 40. 

187. frolis. One of John^)n'5 ilcfinitiuns of troll is : ** to fish for a pike with a rod which 
has a pulley towards the bottom, which 1 suppose gives occasion to the term.** He quotes 
from Cray .* 
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'* Nor driun I ponds the golden carp to take. 

Nor trmfU for pikes, dispecfilbrrt of the lake/' 

The word is akin to thriU^ drills Germ. irolltMt Kr. &c. 

1S7. JiMHjr. See of thf Lotk^ 174. This applics^ion of the word to the sea itself 
is bold, and perhaps unique : as if squ^tmi^rvm or iquamo^HtH should lie applied to i^e sea ! 

iga Mvogt, We now confine this word as a suhsUntive to members of the human 

species. 

191. fWhat part of the sentence ,ev 9 iy Uthour I’arse What does the 

word meanTJ 

193. him. See *«r, I. ja. 

Comp. Burns* CoUf$^a Sat. Might. 
vj 6 . platter is of course derived from flaie. * • 

198. nightly. See note on Hymn Mat. 179, 

203 . enhance. Lit. forward, put forward. ITie stem is the lat, ante. 
aofi. I lose and < loser. Perhaps ~ chiser and closer ; but the former cumparalive inflec- 
tion is omitted for euphony's, or for the metre's sake, jiwt as one adverbial inflection is 
omitted in "safe and nicely/* King Lear^ V. iii., “fair and softly," yoha Ciipin, &c 
31 6. s: satisfies. • 

231 . I What is the force uf lerel here ?1 

■224. The </ serves to m.4ke oni e a yeae adjectival to festival. It has the forew of ly in 
yearly. Once is treated as a subst. one oixurrence, 

232. {Can fall Ik: juslilied here ? What led him to write ?] 

235. Such “ morals ■* as “play** in the Tadllir SpOitator, 

97 . 243, ComfMre 7 cisiram Shandy^ end of Book 7. 

244. tuneless. See below, 11 . 247, 248. 

253. Gestii is cognate vtithgestaret gesttcnlate, jest (originally gesf)^ gesi in Spenser's 
F. Q. Scott speaks of the "gesiic art” in Prx'erilof the Peak^ chap, xxx, 

256. [Explain their Tt/orld, } 

259. Obs. this definition of what is here called honour. 

262. trajB^c^ derived ultimately from T.at. irans^ and facto, ix said to mean originally 
“ something done beyond/' i.e. beyond the seas. With the use here comp. **ientmereing 
with the skies,” // Pens. 39, where see note. 

364. Comp. Horace of the Greeks, \F.p, ad Pis. 324) ; 

" JVmter laudem nulltus avan's ” 

273. tawdry, lliis word is said to be derived from Saint Audrey {•'i Saint Ktheheda), 
at the fairs held on whose days g.^y finery, e.specially laces, was sold. In Spenser's Shep^ 
Heards Calendar. April, it has scarcely acquired its depreciatory sense : 

Binde your fillets faste. 

And gird in your^ymste. 

For more finenesse, with a tavdne lace." 

277. [Wbat is the meaning of ekeer here t What other meanings has the word?] 

98 . 285. See Andrew Marvell's liitler satirical description of Holland in his CkaracUr oj 
Holland. He most unjustly Uunts (he Dutch with what they might and may well be piv>ud 
o^-the vigour and industry which rescued ond prvcec.tcd their country from the sea. 

286. rampire « the old French form ram^r. ITiiv form o^trs often, K not generally. In 
the Eliaabethan wrftcrs. So in Tim. of Aih. V* iv. 47. '* Our rampired gateif* So Chapman, 
ftc. Holland, in his translation of Pliny, writes rnntpinr. MUton Uses the form rampart 
{Par. Lost, i. 678). - 

288. ^n/wwTifr -s etymologically, liole-work. that a rampart made of tree-trunks. BonU‘> 
vard is but a corrupted fbrm of hulwark, " bouteva^ d« Paris a'diaieiti sous Lmila 
XI V. qae I'enceinte le teite-jdem des rampartsl de Pari** (Brachel's Diet, P.tym , ). 
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301. *' A stranger can have a full impression of this [the critical condition of certain 
parts of the provinces) only when h^ walks at the foot of one of those vast dykes, and hears 
the roar of the waves on the out<;ide, i6 or so feet higher than his head.” (Murray's Hantd’ 
book to North Gtmtany^ Holland^ &c.) 

30s. [Is ore defensible hire?) 

3jh4. (What is meant here by ttmvenirnee fj 

305. See what the Vic.'ir says on the dangers of a commercial community, in V, ^ 
IVnkeJIetdt Chap. xix. ^ 

312. (What lakes are there in Holland?] 

313. The JRoman Belgkti included a vast number of various tribes, lying between the 
Sequana (.Seine) .'uid Matrona (Marne) in the West and the Rhine in the l^t. That tribe, 
which was settled nearest the >[pllaq^ of (W>1dsrnith's and our day, was the Batavi, a 
branch of the t'haili. ft Wiis settled between the two great branches of the Rhine. Lucan 

of Jl*. furious warlike .'irduur (i, 431) : 

“ Ratavique truces quos sere recurve 
Stridentes acuere liibae.” 

It was a Teutonic r.i('e, as were other tribes comprised in Bcigica. According to Tacitus' 
.'ll I'nniit. North-western rierin.anla was occupied by the I rikaivones. The “Belgic sires” of the 
text thcrc^'irc .1 viinewliHt Kk<sc phr.isc- 

3i<S mm*. Ill the if'ch century they had fought stoutly against the same domineering 
enrtny ,is l*aig].uul had withstood ; in the i7lh they had contested with Knglaiid the queensbip 
of I he >cas J 5 ut perhaps (roldsmith here refers to the fart that the Dutch are oiir nearest 
Lio-oiucii. 1 hey belong to the s.i(ne Low Ocrnian race as ourselves. Their language and 
our own resemble each other very closely 'they .arc our brothers : the Germans and' the 
I >ancs arc but cousins. 

3*8. [What docs he inc.iu by c*'arU the sfirintiy] 

tfy. .’hutdian Aiv adia, perhaps most noted in the Greek and Latin writers for 

the siiiptdily of its iiihabitmit% 'see yuv. vii. it>o, .and Mayor’s note), w.is about the lime of 
the icviv.'d of IcarniuK jidupt. d as the ideal of rural Iwauty. It became the favourite “scene” 
w'ith [hHstiiial imcts .u:d rciu.mclsK, as with .San,vy.aro, Siilncy, &c. 

3.-0. lijfdas/cs. J'be name is a coirnption of ilic Sanscrit ViiastS, “ which is prob;ibIy 
pi^mcd in ih a of one of its modern titles, Mchat. Its present most usual name is Jcliim.” 
(.Smith’s tUfi, i,'. c-* K , Geof*.). 1 *his river %vas reached hy Alexander. It w.is the subject of 
many wild talcs, hence Homcc’s “fobulosns” [Od I. xxii. 8). One w.as that it ran gold and 
genu, 

hrifhter streams, *c. In Onhlsmith’s time there was still a touch of silver in 
the Thames at Lomhm, as it m^y now Ik hoped there m.iy be yet again. 

, 4 V 4 . That is, the extremes of cliiimic cannot lie palpably realized there by the happy 
proprietor; they can only be im.igined 

395. fWhat " ixirt of sjKci h” is stem here?) 

337* 5^0 “lion pi>rt'' in Gray's Bard, 117, 

:»!). 333 * f^its these rights te sotn s. boasts that he j,c.ans these rights, that lie takes his 
part in the discussion of public questions. 

u publication of The Tnvelterthzi Wilkes was issuing 

the North lirthn, * 

346. [What is me.inl here by rpnstd her shore 1 } 

34^ tPitrsejSrr here.) 

35*. ^ctitioHS^ We shmihl rather mti/actiitem in this sense. 

^ (What is the sense V) 

358. s*ffn/r. It may often seem as if the pret. of strong verbs wa.s used as thu. past 
pwt.; totinfact theptei. seciMiMglysoHscd is the past jrart. with its proper ending cm olT. 
Thus the pm:!* found, bound, drunk, Ac , identical in fonn with the pret of the verbs |p 
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which they belong^, are in reality curtailed forms of founden^ h^unden^ df'Hitkm^ 8 rc» ftrt'kr, 
^Poke, &c., as past p.irt., are defensible: being mcrel)l shortened from hr<>k<tu, Jvc. 

Vf write the more common form of the part, was writimt as in Chaucer's Tn/es, i J053 ; 

'* Sche never ces>ed, as I wri/eu fynde. 

Of hire prayer.** * 

lyrft would be correct enough. Sec Shakspere/iMirM (with Mliom 710 // is the favourite form 
of the pret. also'. So wrete in /Horn. 0/ Partemny^ ed. Skeat, 6401. ^ yivtiu, Koi the 
form wrote^ and similar forms, they are probabl^r the result of .1 false aiiahtgy. As ^ttd inalcf s 
pret^wwrf', fKirt.JauHd, «o*/A', S:c., has been ronjugati*d ^iniibrly. Shaksperr uwa wn»fe in 
Ant^and Clrop. 111. v. 11, .intl Cyttth. Ill, v. a; and .iNo*' thou hast foil** IV.vi. 

54) : “lias took” [Perieirs I. iil, 35). Slemo b."** “h.'id rose’*; see thr Death t»f I,o Kovro in 
Tristivcm .S/tandy, • • 

362. the great. This was a very favourite jdirasc al)oiit Ciildoniitiri^ lime. See for in- 
stance Hume's essay on Th^ Middie .SfatieHa/ Lettrt tJ the E*trl o/Chestrr- 
/iefdt ific. The (Ircoks arul Romans usr»l (o s^H-.ik of the good, the liesl, in the sanio sense. 

363. The rttT.ilure of (he l.l^t century alKUiiids with ,ipostn»{>hcs to Liberty. 'Hu! 
theme was the great com mnn -place of thr time. GohKniitli h.is his l.itigb .it it 111 the Pnar #y 
WakeJieU^ clutp. xix See Cow|)cr^s Ttisk^ v. 

100. 'I75' Hoar the Vicar on Monarchy, chap. xix. 

3^1. (Road rarcfiilly the liisiory of Rngland .ilmiit the limr of the a<ri:sp.inii of 
George III,, and ilinvtrate this paragraph.] 

386. See of H’., thap. xix. : “What they may then evjxrt nuy Im; seen hy turning 

otir eyes to Tlolhnd, Gernci, or Venice, where the laws govmi the i»no», .in<l ilie ri< h govern 

the la 

301, 1'hesc are preci*jely the views enunciated hy the V!t.ar; see Uic ahovc-cilcd 
chapter. 

patriot See note on Lopuion, 3 j. 

304. Perhaps he is thinking of Oliver Cromwell, sec note on Gray’s Kiegy, 

401. See the Deserted Viltage., passitH. 

4TI. 'I’his river runs between l.akes Dtieida and Ontario, as bctneeii 

Orit.ir!o and Krie. 

412. It is s.iid tb.1i the thunder of Niag.ira may be he.srd ff»r au miles. 

416. I What is me.int Ijy Indian here? Kxplatn how the word comes to have lh.it 

nie.ining.l 

431. Comp. Par J.ost, i. 254— 7* 

43rt, Lukes iron crettm. Goldsmith “di'niiilaies'* here. f)f two brothers, T.ukr and 
fJeorge J7iisa, who were engaged together in a desperate (w.isant war in Hungary in 13*4, it 
\ias George, not Luke, who sn/Tered the torture of the iron crof-n. See Narcs* li/ofxary; and 
lloswell's yohf/^o/t, cli.ip. xix. 

ieoueronfi. "'I’lie pulling on .i crown of Iron, heated red hf>t, was orcaMonally 
the punishment of regif ides and relicK,” .Sec du h. ftl. IV. i. 5«> See N.irea; and lloswelVa 
Johnson^ chap. xix. 

Damiens was executed wiUi frightful tortures for ^his attempt on the life of 
Louis XV., 1757. His limbs were torn with red-hot pincers, &c. See flist. Prance. 


THE DESKRTKJ) VH.LACiK 

Thr Deserted ViUage was piil^ished in May, 1770, six ye.irs after The Trnx^tter^ foist 
after The Vicar e/ IVake/ield. It ran through mx editions Itefore the year Hosed, tn aaf^ 
prriotl of English Literature such a poem would has'c won. and have deserved, notice ; in the 
period of its appearance it stood almost alone- Gold smith's was the one poetical voice of that 
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tim^. No other poetm Vc«»de'» hU, published between Gray's Ot/^s ami Cowper’a Ta 6 /e 
Talk, can be said to have lived. It no wonder the Deserted Village was so widely popu- 
lar. The heart tA the people was not dead, though something chill and cold. It wanned 
towards a presence so genial, sij graceful, so tender. * 

Here, as in his other poem, Goldsmith entertaiimd not only an artistic but also a didactic 
purpose. He wished to set forth tlie evils of the Luxury that was prevailing more and more 
widely in his clay. This is a ihricc old theme: but Indeed what theme is not so? No doubt 
the vast growth of our commerce and increase^ of wealth in the middle and latter part of the 
last century enpecially suggested it in Goldsnuth’s time. Possibly enough in handling it 
Goldsmith imide some blunders ; the work could scarcely be his. if it were free from blunders, 
lie has often been taunted by later critics with his false political economy ; and it has been 
IKiintcd out how he wa.s propagating hiji errors at "the very time when Adam Smith was fir»t 
preaching the truths of that great scicticx. Errors he uiuioubtcdly commits — errors of fact 
and errors iritcrpret.ition. >le was wrong in hi$ belief that England was at the time of his 
writing rapidly defiofmlatiiig. In the dedicatkm of his poem to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
admits that the objection will be made by him and ''several of our best and wisest friends'* 
" that the dcpotailatroii it deplores is iuiw]^ere to be seen, and the disorders it laments are 
only to be found in ibe poet's own imagination. To this," he says, "lean scarcely make 
any other answer than that 1 sincerely believe what , I have written; that 1 have taken all 
jHissible pains in my country excilKion'^. fc-r these four or five years jjast, to he certain of what 
I allege, and (bat till my views and empuries have led in« to believe those miseries real, which 
1 here attempt to dispLiy," But it « ertainly dias not the ca.se. He whs obviously wrong in 
us«.rilitiig this sup|H)sed depopulation to the great commercial j>rns()orily of the time What* 
ever sentimental, whatever real objections may be urged against 'IVnde, it cannot be denied 
that it multiplies and widens fields of Ul»ur, and iio creates populations. Large towns with 
their myriad Inh.'ibiUitils are the oAspring of comlherce. Gol^sniiih and his age disheheved 
in large towns; ihejl^tho^ht such unions of men mere ronspiiMcies of vke; they held, to 
invert the text, that wheresoever the eagles were guther^l together, there the carcase would 
be. And large towns do inrltide great and wide miseries t but to say that they are signs of 
lurcsent dc|)Qpulailou is Co loniiadict their s'ery «lctitiitiun. GolJsiuiih's fallacy lies in identify- 
ing Trade and laixiify; see tltc [Klein Observe the mere phrase "Trade’s unfeeling 
train " Again, the picture drawn of the emigrants in their new land is certainly much 
exaggerated. Much experience as befalls the hero of Martin Chvzslewit is very much what 
fkddsmith Conceives to await all emigrants. He sees the tj^ars and the .igoiiies of the leave- 
taking: and surety no one can make light of these sorrows; but he sce.s nothing of the hope 
and confidence that lie beneath such distresses, however severe and temporarily overwhelming. 
He forgets that even those earliest and saddevt of cniigriints, though "some natural tears they 
shed, yet wiped them soon." knows not, or he ignores, the happier side of the exile’s 
prospects. Uc cannot fancy his hearth blaming as brightly cm the other shore of the Atlantic 
as in the old country, or picture .any "smiting village '* there with gay swains and coy -glancing 
ntaideas. He imagines only swamps and jungles, and whirlwinds and sunstrokes, and wild 
beasts and worse wild men. and shrieks and despair. Sec 11 . 341 — 358. and TVuorASrr, 
403— 4 aa> ... 

But he is not always in the wrong. His atiaclcs on l.uxury. when he really means Luxury 
and not something else in some way associated with that cardinal pest, are well* deserved and 
oflen vigmrottnly made. And when Jta de|dores the accumulatiou of land under one ownership 
-*how " one only master grasps the whole domain*' — and how consequently the old race of 
arnaH proprietors is externiinated" how "a bold pea.santry. their country's pride ** is perishing, 

• be Certainly cannot be laughed down as a maiutainer of mere i 41 e grievances. One may agree 
•idt him in his vkw in thi.s in.itter. or one* may disagree ; but it cannot be denied that hpra he 
hag a right to hi* view— that this is a question open to serious doubt and difitcuky. I Mippose 
^Mte are few persons who will not allow there is soinethiiig to r«|^ in the almost total disap* 
pearance of the class of small freeholders, however much that somediing may seem to be com- 
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pensated for by what has com« in their |dacc. The present ex|ierience of Belgium, uf Switzer- 
land, of certain parts of Germany, certainly says mudi in thelf favour. (See Mill's 
Ecoh* Book !I. Chaps, vii. and viii.) As the question is generally diMU'^l by PoUitcal 
Economists, it lies between sm.^ill fanns .ind large farms- between enUun^ and 

la grande enl/ure ; most Englinh writers, with one most diftinguisheil exception* till lately 
at least, declaring for the latter. As it presented it.\clf to Goltlsmiih, it lay between small farms 
and large parks— between a system of small ground-plots asMiUiously i nltivated, and wide 
estates reserved for seclusion ami pleo^titre. ^>ie saw, or tluntght he saw, tracts of Lind 
reclaimed not from wildness but from cultivation, that iht y might form s«>mei)iiies an aitiAcial 
wilderness, always some idle and unprodtmlivc enclosure. " Half a tillage,'* as it seemed, 
'* stinted the smiling plain." and in las eyes there was no smile possible for the plain like that 
of the waving corn, which is, as it were, the gold'h^ircd^rhild of it.. Then, like the gentle 
redusM: Gray, and like the bright day-lalmurcr Burns, he felt much \ymp.(ihy with the merri- 
ments and sadnesses and interests of the common oiuntry-folk. I'heir life wan prerioms p> 
him; and he could not bear to think that the area of it was being narrowed, that for tlient no 
more the blaring hcMrlh should bum where it had been wont, not because they were dead, hut 
because they were ejected wanderers. , 

It is from this sincere syiiqiathy^ apart from all tl^eories and theorirings, that the force .»iid 
beauty of this poem spring. When Goldsmith thihka of the dc< ay or dcrttrucitmi of ihiise 
scenes he prized su highly, a genuine sorrow penetrates him, anil he gives it longue as in this 
poem; he becomes the loving elcgifA of the old ^'comanry. It may or it may not have lieeii 
well, that that order should have |ussed away; but its passing muse be wept for. Often it 
may be well for our friends to leave us; but certainly we dglv^sadly when they go. But 
Guldsniitli was assured it was not welt that that old orde#’ should lx; iiprortted; ihettfure 
his grief is aggravated ; and with his tears there are inJaed shnmc and imlign.’uion. 


101. z. Auburn. There is a vilbn^c of this name, sometimes sfielt Alboume, in Wiltshire 
(some A miles N.K. of Marlborough)^ which some Gazetteers identify with the sc«|M of this 
poem, quite fancifully. 

a. niHitn. A favourite word iii the Poetic Diction of the List century. 

4. parting. See the i. * 

<> [Explain this u»e of cm ) ^ 

102. I a. I What is here me.-int by decent f\ 
n CetteEs Sat. A'ight,lt. 

16. remitting. In the same ab<^dute way dnuf/st is used by Attic writers and by Hero* 
dotus. e g. Soph, rhilect, 764: 

** cwf 0 

rii rgfMi TOtSro r^c r^ow to vZr WpOF." 

(What is the force of herel) 

1 7. train. A most frequent word in Goldsmith's l^oems. 
ig. [Explain 

iq. circled. Comp, wnt rtfund in I. 0?. .*so anle and eircutate of the wine -cup. 
ai. gambelh connected wiiti Vr,jfaMbf Ital. gambit, Imw IaL gambi$, Gammcn is a 
congener. For the form, it i.s {xrrhaps due to the Fr. gamHtler^ to kick about 
as. [What is meant by $imply here? What is the common meaning nowfj 
07. smutted. See note on motley. 

aq. sidelong, Sidney u«es “sideward'* {Arcnd. lii. ). Holinfihed has the form tideUng- 
wise. Probably the hng is x corruption, of the adverbial tcrmiuotton ling, which yet survives 
in graveling and darbling. So Jlathnigt Itradlang, endlong. Comp, naseling. In oldest 
Engluh the term oocunin the forms linga or iunga; thus bavl/nga » backwards, handAmga 
^tund to bond, la Lowland Scotch the form is tins, as in kaffiins (CatUr^t Sat, Nigklt th). 
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aihUns {Tiva 147), darktim^ batklinx^ &c* See a paper by Dr Morris in PhUoL Soc* 
TransM^ifius for 1862—;). • 

34. wfv. Comp, ihcfnmuus kuimus Troes^ vtiT UiumiMn. ii. 318}. 

35. thi lawn. See Gray's Elexy% roo. 

40. itiuts thy smiiinii /Afi/i ^ (lcpri\cs thy plain of the beauty and luxuriance which 
oiife chara* U'li/ed it. A v.iii»ii> fntm of stint i.-* stunt. 

47. < the rilliteratioit liere. 

4 j (tltule^ (iliiinately connected with denotes a break or open space in 

a %t«potl, where the Ui{ht shines 

44. hellma sounding. Goldsnittli docs not hyphen or link top, ether the parts of his 
(»tn[Kninds; .set* Ijclow, 3^10; Trm>€Urt\ 85. 

hiiti'ni. See Isaiah xiv.«a3» ii. 

45 laluiing. I.a^^JIap. 

51. farts the land. So lielow, 293. 

5/. I What does he- mean by tnsn dtsayf That they decay morally ^ or nunwricallyt 
See ihu hdliiwiiift lines. 1 ** 

53 Sec Cot teds Sat. Nighty 1^5 : 

** Princes and lords are Imt the hre.||^li of klng;s.’' 

Conip. For a' that amid that: 

A prince can inak a belted knight, 

A inaniuis, duke, and a’ that; 

Ilut an hudc'at man''* alamn lits might, 

Guid faith, he ni itiiu fa* that " 

1011. 5S. Sec Intrinlu^tion. 

57. Perhaps it was niosl neatly mi in the 13th and iMh ccntuiies. 

58. rotut is but aiiuihrr form ^if * a*/, which to begin with ileriotcd the pule used in hand- 

measiiiing. A is 4»ro|ierly a iiUMsitting p<»lc vofless lem^th than the rod). In ecclesiasti- 

cal laiigungo Rood the I'rO's. (So ihcic is no idea of any tiansversity in the Greek oraupde.) 
lleiue Holyrooilt ’»j the holy rood [Huh. ///. Ill, li.', AVW/v(.it Chester), &c. 

tio. jWhy htri\ 

6{* uHiouldy Spenser n-.es ?»»»vAAV*ri#- in A". IV iii /f'/VA///', obMdctc now, occurs 
ill t'h.incer’s Ttoti. and Ltess. 

74 tnanutr^ mores. Sec Trau. ajo. 

70. /ortot n. See iiuie in Hymn Sat. ufi. lorn is connected with lose. Comp, rear 
and raUc^ <4/j;Vand chaise, &c 

'.What pan of the senieni-c in my latest houis to crown .^] 

i>j (Wh.at imil of the senftticc is / felt*) 

.1^ Aafs, t)iii pri'scut rule that a r.ather than an is to be used before a wurtl 
brigiuning with a consonant 01 a sounded h is of comp.'iratively modern date. In Oldest 
Kiighsh (what is ixuiinmidy called AS. I the shortened form does not occur. In Medieval 
wriicisoo is the more roiitmun lonu ; thus in the Omtulum we hiifl an man, in M.'indevillc's 
yV,i4s/i, an A.off, (StraiiTuinn' ; but a alst» is found. Tlic distinction between the inimeral 
and the article was only then iMinpletcly f«Tt,ung In Chauc'et's writing^^ it 5ecm» f-iirly 
formed, ho has 00, (nm, on fir the forinei ; a and an, as now, for the lalier. Before h he 
connnonly picfera the fotin an, ns an hate •,< ' 7'. f>do), au holy man (lb, s637h an honshond 
{lb This was (lerhaps due to Ficnch influence. In the Aiilhortzed Vcision of the 

Bible wo have an house (i Ktn^s li. 24, and of\c« elsewhere), an husband [N am. xxx, 6, Ucc.), 
but .also If husband cfewwtiere, an hundred again au4 'Agniu, an host. Psalm xxvii. 3, i>» hair, 
askhnh'tatioHy an hand. ,10 hymn, He., but a horse. It itauiit be remenilicred that the 
language of the A. V. is older than the time of jaineb 1.; it belongs rather to the age of 
Heury V 111., in some isoinis perhaps to a stiU older age, as the WickcliflUe tratvdatiim had 
mudt luAiwttce on all succeeding verstoWL $haksi;icre*s usage is pretty much that which ia 
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iww followed ; as “ a haiike, a horse, or a husband.” Muck A. *V. III., Frd. of ifiaj,*- 
“a hare,’* i Hen. IV, I. iii. Hut wiili reisaril lo inaay word* ciistoiu fluctuated. In the 
case of the word harg perhaps euphony would scciu to favour the fuller form of the ai ticle. 

95- (What p;ul of the sentence is my vf.\ati(*ns pastf Translate the phrase into 
Latin, and Cl reck.] • 

104. loo- IWhat lUtes mean hcreil 

ht'unt{i itNti htfr/ts* 7/7 //r A»tfr. 11 iii, ay, 

105. snriy is pruhably cognate uilh 

106. jr//«m is connected with s/>nt, whi^ means ).u 1 ically a fool mark. In the primi- 
tive sense of to push away with the fiKt, s/utn is common in Shakspcrc* as A'. JttAti, li. i. 

Ac. 

107. latter enti, A cninmon Ihblc phiase, Prov. xix. ao« 

ioi>. Comp. Vanity of H. IV * 

115. iiirr/cif s. I.at, SAurns, and old Kng. geciin. See Van. 0 / //. IV^ 355. 

118. IWh.rt jwvt of the sentence 1$ to Meet their yo\tn^ ?| 

121. bayed, Riy is from the old Krench « nl>oyvr, “tit ad ban/niri. |)v Ik h- 

snbst. abofSf propiemeiU eslrumite' oCi cst ti!dtut le ceif, Ic Sanglier, sur lorsiiue Ic*. 

chiens rentourent en ahttyant** 'Ihirguy). 

laa. the vtu'iint miud. So Skaksp. 

*‘The wretched slave 
Who w'ilh a U/dy fill'd and vacant Mind 
Clci-« him lo rest,'* Ac. 

Coinp I.at, X'tunns, 

((live other msl.iiii’cs of this use of s^ohe.] 

J24. panse^ i*» used technically of “a stop or intermission in music.” (Johnson). It 
oAen employed in our older writers in this scikc of tlie nighiingale’A bringing. 

\^fi, fluctuate tH the f^ale Comp, the ctuiunou u-se of flisU^ which is ultimately 
connected with fluttuate^fliao^ Ac. 

J28. bloomy is used also by Milton and Drydeii. 

130. plashy '= piiddle-likc. C’oriip the l>iiti.h //iir, and Oiir iplash. 

132, (In what other senses is mautling used?] 

135. [What part of ilie sentence is she here ?| 

137. Ctf/re coppice ^ old Fr. co|ici/, whi« h is derivjpl fioin rouper, winch ih deiived 
from the I..at. cvA//Ai/r .a fist-blow, (llraclH l,'. 

IThe gardru. Why t/u ?\ 

[What is ineaul by the piacedistl^ne'^l Ctnnp. Wordsworth’s Toa Highland Ci/i at 
luversttaid: “These trccs—a veil just half wiihdiawn.” ^ 

140. wrt«i/ne “the Toilrland fhotch manse; but laM remury i»uei.s use it in a general 
sense, ilfansie was projierly the house of the lord of the manor. 

10$. 141. Scetlic Traveller, lo—za. Comp. Chanccr's Prologue, 479 Siu..-«(’ta1>l>e sketchea 
the opposite sort of iMrson in his Village, Book I : 

“And doth not he, the {lious in.in, ap|/ear, 

He 'passing rich, with forty pounds .« yeai?’ 

Ah ' Tio: a shepherd of a difTereni stuck, 

And far unlike him, feeds this liede fliirk,” Ac. 

142. Forty pounds seems to have corntnonly Iwen a curate’s incoinc nbnut the middle of 
the bat century. Churchill, when a curate at Rainluni, “prayed and starved 00 forty poiiuib 
a year,” to n« his own words. 

(Kx plain passing here ] ' 

143. See Jleb, xii. 1. 

RestwU/rem tewm, Ac. See Lmdan, 6, &c. 
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< 44 * /Amv, n^ft village or place of alKHle, but=i post, position. The word was especialty 
used of political appointments; comp^plMe-maft^^la^e-sffker, &c. 

146. Like the famous Vicar of Kray. 

(Explain to hticYj 

148. (What part of the b«ffiieiic« ihi^ liius?} 

15s. ThfhrokcH toldUt. Lump, “fracti hello.*' ^.n. ii. 13, ** infractos adverso Marte " 
iKn. xii. i \ s««al<vv> Hor. .SVif I. i. ^ -Camplieli's .SV 4 firr^x Dtvami 

" Ami fain was their wn^-hroken soldier to stay.** 

batie, HnMen and Bid (as Merck. 0 / K II. v. 11) are the commoDt and the 
correct forms, bee note on titc Traveller^ 358. 

156. laiketi the night aittay. Comp, the exquisite phrase in (!)alHmachus* Epigratu (in 
the Greek Ub.tgc of the word) on hearinj^of the dciith of his friend Heracleitus ; 

8* ocrtraVir dft^ortpai 
qAior Cl* hwxu <cA‘t«8v(ran*r. 

157. I What is the force otdoue here?] 

I (What is meant hy g/ont herelfj 

Kj*. [What is the precise meaning of charity here J]^ 

171. /ar/thg. Sec Gray's E lefty ^ Sq. 

17a. 7; strictly, dcprivcrl of might, un^sirengthened. 

ijA* Jied the struggiing eoui. See V.ofH. 140. 
i8i, (What part of the sentence is the servue /tutfi 
J 06 , »8(>. (Explutu r/^hcreT] - 

198. truant is jwiid to be of Keltic ucigin. In Breton there is truant "gueux. vaga- 
Ikind*’ (Burgtiy). In Kymric tru, mibernhle. Hence Medieval Utin formed tmtannus. The 
old meaning was simply a vagaboml. Then it came to mean ^^tndering away from the place 
where one might to be, tltc place of one’> duty, which Is cninmonly it.s sense in Shakspere. 
Ut Met py ly of fy.V. i., it oiNsirs in the special sense in which it is now generally used: 
“ Since I plui ked geese, //ayed trmtnt, and whip^ied lop, I knew not what 'iwas to be beaten 
till lately." (Comp, tnicher, 1 t/en, I K 11 . iv.) In iiunl. Fr. trmmd ^ vagrant. 

ro»--4. Thrsc two ..ouplcts funiished Webster with mottoes, and .something more, for 
his two excellent pictures. 

905. aught - simply, a-whit ; a.s awhile sa-whilc, another --aii'Other, &c. 
ao7. 7 ’Ar Village aii^ &c. So Ovid uses vUmia for vicini: East. ii. 655 : 

"convcniunt celcbr.'intque dapes vicinia siipplex." 

Comp. Twa dogs^ JJ13 : 

♦'When rural life, o’ every station, # 

Unite in conirmin recreation." 

ao8. eyfher and sero are proliably various corruptions of one and the same word. See 
Max Mdllei^s i'kifs/rom a CerttMu IVorksho/^. 

aoQt tides fshcre times, seasons : as in Kiug fokn, Ilf. i. 85 ; 

"Among the high tides in the Calendar." 3 [C. 

•'CArw/ r'Mfif, 1 pray you," says Ananias in Akhemist^ when Face talks of Christmas. 
We jitill speak of Whitruntidt} and have a i^oserh that "time and tide wait for no man, ’* 
when iierhaps Ude has the secoiulary meaning of opportunity. Tide is cognate with Gena 
Zeit. What is now the common meaning of the word’ a meaning derived from the primitive 
]^iise**^would scsuroely he pertinent here. 

(WImu is meant by terms here t| 

eto. measure tbe ca|«cities of vessels. Ganger has acquired the xpecta} 

mmnittg of one who so measures vessels containing escisahle liquors. 
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«ai. nut'ltrowH ifraugAis. As ifw« shoiiKl sav driiufshts" for “dr.-iiighiN of pale 
ale.” • 

aaf). KtymoloRically fariour licIonKS i<i ihc same group wiih /frtt-JMttti'ui. /wt^n^r 
Parity^ and The common >tcn» is tlu* Low Lat. fttraMArf.~^t\t*'hitr itriginaHy 

denoted the speaking room of a monasterv. t!wt is. the rooia wh^re fonvervau/m was alUiwed, 
called also locuiortum. 'l‘he word '■r*cms iu>w t«» W heijinmng lo fall »ui I'f ii'-i*, Mi}ter<eiled 
by dininx~r00fn .ami . 

[What is meant by the x, ?| 

Ofthis depaitnicnt of village life Ooldvinith couM write from abundant exfterience 
See the .'tcroiint of his early days given by Irvirii*' oid by Koistrr. He had ctfrt.aiidy often 
made one i.i such a coinpaii) as Iw depi» ts .it the '/V#r, ,• i In S/tx* AViw/f (0 Ci»Hqutrf 

107. J3Q. I What is the «ehse of ,/#■/»/ her*''*] ^ , 

vji». Me tio^hv rules. St« tVabhe’s Pitusk I*,iU i. td the pi* tur«.!i 

possessed by “ the industrious swain *’ 

*' ‘I'll err is King Charles .ind all bis g^.Iilen lules 
\Mi>i pioved Mislm 's was the best of sthr^ls." 

J'hese niles weie: 1. Lri»ij n> bcdil.s. 2. Ibofanc no divine ordinaims t Touth 11* 
state rnaticr'J 4. Keveal no -^'o.ns ^ Puk no iptarrels, Make no i.oiii|i.wuijiUs, 

7. Maiiit.'uii no ill opinions. S Ksep no Isid iMuipany Kii< oiirage no vice fo, Make 
HO long III* ils. II. kepc.it nil gnrv inr«* .. i”*. f.ay in> w.igcis, Joiimiji wtoi** rules fot the 

llevil Tivern '.close by 'iViuplc l*,u <*u lb«* ri\ti side*. 

//re pethaps tin* ol llm Fox And ibc C.cese, but why 

railed r,}}utl^ 

? ;s. t hnuury here fue place S< *• ucir f * /,'Alu\. n 1, 

'» ji). I What pait .‘f the sei^i lur is<»/w «>. '| 

'41 tomp. Ifiiiu-i's *“ addii t oniii i paiiiM^ris" i.f the wine jar X\l. Ilf.xni. i8'. See 
Titnt y .V// i«/c; , ',7 

V4t. yV;«* Ai> w/,o 'i r/e.yj, 'Ihe f.irmei*.. ueceosarv visits to the nrighliouring market 
town wmild iialtirally iii.ike hiiu the urw ‘out. 

/ /t, Ar/». Tb* eiullf-vt g;iriulity Ilf barbers wh»», at b ast in the Count ly, 

pr.uiised is ■uic'coivi al'o, i. t ^aMpctual niatlei «f ji/k#* 01 dogosl with the iiovrllstK of 
tjcorg'- II 's tu.ie. So too ill the Ir./^/av ike 

24P r<»ei'7«s7«. Now I tre* l< lU-r. s|vtitsmriu. hnuli r; as in Aferry It'. 

V. Y ; '‘Am I ,1 :<* b.i? sfiiMk i bk*' Heine the Viuntcr So .Vcr/i /c'" A/nt* IV 
ill 170, III VI, {.'•/// v\. xk'' 

the -reodman's htrllml oiee j.rais** of the green w.vid. or {^iri haps Mun** tale of 
Robin Hood, the hero of foresters IVrluip< it w.ts not tillafterlbe iriiddle of the hast centuiy 
that /bj/Zm/ acquired what is now ils general meaning, vtr. a iiuir.itive pict « Johnson iti hi j 
Dhf gives lui sjicu'd s^nsr. Formcily it denoted a song of a.iy kiml, as in At y<*H like 
II VII. i4*t • 

“And then the lover 

Sighing bk^ iurnaM\ with a w'.vefvil I'ailod 
Marie to Ins riustrcss' eyebu.w " 

Older writeis rail Solomon's Son^ the Ratlrt oj IhtUflies, Ch.nKcr s)>eaks of the birds 
singing hallods and tayes (Proitme;. 

246. lean to /tear. Comp, Wordvwortb's evi{uisite lines of a far other lislcniiig : 

“And she shall lean her car 
In rn.(ti>* .1 Mscret place 

Where rivulets dmee their wayward roumU” &C. 

248. (Explain Me maniUng hliss } 

\ A 
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aso. Coirip. Jonsotth "O leave a kiss biit in the cup/* &c. It was also a Greek cus- 
tom : «ee Bekkex*ff CharicUs, Sc. ii. * 

354. U probably from the same rootasir/tf^<r- Tbis^/^M is quite distinct from the 
fhst wiiich means an cxplanatpry note^ 

358. Comp, Par. L^st, V. 89tj» /fatnUi, I. v. 77. 
vflfi. See tfilnuiacUon. 

i'CB, an happy ItinJ. Sec note to an hare/* above» I 
S69. ( Explain^ /A'/- M/.l % 

Ids. 376. I What part of the .entciu-e i’^/aurf] 

277. Comp Hov. Of/ II, XV. 

28a I. 40 

981. Hut ** *’ are not always /^solitary ** in the Squire’s park ! See the Introduc- 

tion to T/t^ Princrss^ he. Ac. 

v8 j. He seems to mean that the country dor«; not keep back the amount of its own 
r^rodut tH ihrii IS needed fm il'i own coiiviunption. but exports and baiters away what is neces- 
sity it sluiiild retain fui what is altogether Sii)ieithious. 

'' 3 ^. /»/", I. c to he exchanged for 
■;85. f Explain alt here, | 

2b(i, I Wh.it i“* the furre of the /alt, a • . ompared with i 7 j fallt\ 

9^3. I What is ineuiit liy to pie,iu' i\ 

fWhiit dgcu he iiieaii by here?) 

'• /'i, iWhai part of the >eoleiuc is th\» line?] 

^'^1, vistir , drig , views, prospects, sights, from the T<at. viJea, 

3^13, 'I’he enclosure of (V^nununs, a measure by no means always dictated by mere 
greed, hut sauiclimes in the highest degree prudential and considerate, has always been an 
rvtrtiue p<ipnlar giievance. See T.atlmcr*s /.nst Sermon p^vtuketl before Kiujg Rdward IV., 
UntiiiiU on the i antiHioH of in Hen. VI Ii. *ei^n^ Ac., Part I . eil. Kuniivall, p. 54, 
As , t<t . Sonn* ilnxior I7t>i lnc|(,Mue Acts are said to h.ive been passed before the begin 
ionv; of the present ceiitntv. 'ioldsimih ignores the fact that "half a tillage stinted the 
pi uns," where the old CoiiMKiiis I ly extended If the eiulosnrc were made without proper 
4.oii)|iens.iiion to the Cominoncr'., then .tssniediv nothing <„«n be more shaincfid. 

lOlt. hrie out arti’«aii. Conti anoiidv ^ was foimcrly used somewhat in ihv 

SCUM* of our arfnt, as in the OuatJian ; 

“ Best anil happiest arfnan 
Best of painters, if >on c.iii, 

With y»*ur many-colour’d art 
P1.1W the mistress of my heart.*’ 

"Whitt are (he most Judicious arttsnns but tlwj minucks of nature?’* Wotton's Archiiert^ 
apiid Johintoirs If let., .'>ee .sUo ’rreiich’.s Sel. (Hosr. 
jii> dome. See not* K» I.ondon, 199.. 

336. she ieft her wheet. $ee Mrs Browning’a A year’s Spinninj^. Burns’ Bessie ii 
wiser ; sec his hues Seity autPht r Spinnin IVheel. 

344. 2* the Allainaha or Alataniha in Georgia, U. S. Bancioft mentions a 

setUemenc made *mi it near Darien by certain tlacU ; see Hist. United States^ 1 1 , 1008, 
tamo. ed. tSoi. 

to. See note to Hymn Hat. 13a 

34$. He seems to forget that there are other parts of America besides tbe Tropical. 
Eot a dcscilplion of the Mow World made in a very dvderent spirit, see Kingsley’s tVettiwird 
Hat 

346, tWhat part of the 'onteiice is isrrvrsf] 

3^2, (What does he mean by (athers death here?] 
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^55. "This ii a poetical licence . the AuiericttQ,tij;er> or ia^ur, l«i«g unknown on 
the banks of the Alatamha,*' Mitfonl. 

HO. 357* iomado ami the Eng. arc ultimately from tlus same toot. 

358. la$uiidtap<^ The oldest English foiin is I'he sccvttd s> lUhlc in Cvvg- 

hate with shape, fhip, tew/, skiffs the (.reck 8 tc. 

360. £fassjf vested grreH, Ccnnti. " short giaissM green," in Temped, IV i. Hj 

507, thefts ef hat'udess So /«> to, as Catidi. I xvai. 140, s>f Juno's wuttU : 

"No-veeus omutvoli plurima 

And Ceo/^. IV. ^45, of Csrenc's attemhint Nymphs down in the fea^depthu; 

"liitpr qiias ciiftuii Clymene n^rrabat inaiieiii 
Vuicaui hlartis<|ue clohis et dtilci.'t /urtaT 

363. gia 9 »ia\ See 1. jtS, 

;i68. i.ei\ts - l«it, ueiifi. See I, 6. 

378. \Va> the l*i\ei never al*l<- to ',;o tn.t? 

386. 1 What does he mean Ly //.,*«< c hke these *') 

31)4. f Pai sc sapped /het e stfrMjtth. ] 

III. timhoriu^ lying at aiuhoi, no! in the act «*f aiichoung 

lie seems to distinguish betwent ihote .uul \t*aitd, uif.kinaj; iiican the 

lieai'h, ijie slioit* in the niiisi limited ‘.riiseof the w'ord Shote .md yhetes aie often iim;.! >riv 
loosely ; us " He left his native ^ hore " ' he left his ualikc land, Ac There is no ctyniologU at 
leasoii fir any such distimfum. .V4nir i^ ultimately cmtuei ted widi vhear, rheatu, shire, 
share StmndU the Oldest E»k strand a m Wdrr 

41 f. Comp, ^V^IlJcr‘^ hue hues t*) hts hfusr from the VZ/.'Mo;/ j //nntinjt: 

« 

"And thoii’li foi her sake I'm <r(<st, 

Though uiy best hopes t have hd, 

And knew she would make rnv noubh; 

'JVn time . iiii'r*' than ten times double, 

1 should jtid keep her too 
Spile of .ill the w'urld tonW do. 

¥ % • ♦ 

.She doth IcH me where to btnruw 
Comfort ill the midst of sot row, 

M.ikes the dcudalcst place 

To her presence be a giaie," Sre Ac, 

418. Toma's elijffs. The lieighis around I,ake Tornea in the extreme N. of Sweden^ 
Painbamtu\a. A monntaitt in South America, ne ir Quito. 

Comp. Pro^/ess 0/ Poesy, 54 ha. 

4?6 y*sy blest. 'I'he comiiion Knglt^ I't to u^e the adv s*ryy with other ‘yde%. 
and with adjs., the adv. MHih with part. Blest hnt may U regarded rather at an adj. than 
a part 

4jy iWbal doM he mean by telPde/endent p^wer t) 
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r. i7S9-*i784 Koci'kt Bl'kns was born some iwu miles lo the south of Ayr, Jan. 35, 1759, 
(the year in wliRh H.nuiel dieil, Jrdmsmt’s Rasseiit% was {mblished. Goldsmith first began to 
fiiakf* way ai'.iiii'-t adverse fortune), His father, a small farmer, lived a somewhat hard 
Ntnigii'rM)); life ; but he did not let his difliciilties prevent his doing all he could for the 
ediir.*tioi) of hi«. children. His own example and influence, both moral and intellectual, 
wcir of iiinre advantage lit. in innch formal schnoling. ICven of formal instruction he gave 
(hrin iiMidi himself. In i7t'/i he removed to Oliphant Farm: ir years afterwards to 

Liii'lib-a, whore he died in 1784. When that event hap}>ened, Robert and his brother Gilbeit 
h.i>I fir >rinic vc^lr^ workoil ninlcr him on the farm 'l‘he poet had alre.ady begun to feel and 
lo rrvral hin i ilcnl. lie had written the I'mth 0/ paor MatHe l (f A/hpj', at thy windozo he; 
and sovrrril otlier diojt pteies of no inerni older. 

3. I 734 - 178*1. < hi the death <tf the father, the cliildrni»>two stms and two daughters— 

storked .1 firm on their own .xrtnmt , but ‘*sp*:iu iiicntita seges,*' and it did not go well w'itli 
tbeiu. It w.»s early »i this perbiKl that Robert first met Jean Aimoiir. .Srarccly less impor- 
tant |)iTii,i|is in the history of his dci'clopmciit wss the st.ste of polemics in his neighlKunhood 
‘Che New l.ight or ihc Kati(tn.shs|s, as they were iMlIed, andjhc Auld Idght or Evangelists, 
were stru</j>Ung f»*T the mastery. 'Ihus, at tins tinie, all Burns* n.iliire was stirred within him. 
lii'i wil and hinnnui 110 le-s th.iii his love passionateness were all aroused, and found fur them* 
selvci fervent and brilli'iiit expiession He sfimi beiainr- lor.illy famous but his pecuniary 
fortunes girw worse and w^rse; and his atnoui hioiight him much distress nul slume. He 
dcteimined to Iea\e ihc tuniitiy To rti-e nionei t<» juy his passage to J.im.'tic.i, he pub- 
lished .1 Volume iff the vaiioiis pneins he hid wiiticn the last few yr.irs His local fiime 

spicad at nnre 5 »ti> national When now 011 the jsiini of sailing, he reesned a letter from i 

l.)r |t)arklnrk of Kdinbiirgli, whirli excited in linn ho|R‘s of success at home , so he ahniidoiicd 
his voyage Pnhaps it might have breii better for him if he h.ad gone, 

I 178^' -1789. At K.dnihiiigli linriis found himself an object of curiosity and wonder 

rather tlrni frankly rccogni-asl a. a (ellow, or .1 siiperioi, in the world of letters He was the 

gonlbi «.f .1 T.iiile dfl his euitdescending patrons dream how great, with all his 

ignoiance of conveutioiiaJisms, he really was- h.jw much of the "divine air" there was in him : 
lint no doubt they were ci\d ami fiiemUy acctjrding to their lights. Hk visit to Edinburgh 
was of no advantage in Burns: it ratluT temloil to lulgarisc him His genius produced 
nothing woirhy of it duiiiig his stay in the midst of that society. A blight time seemed 
dawning for him when 111 17SB he took a lease of the farm of Ellisland ou the banks of the 
Nilh in niuiifriesshire. The following iwclic numlhs were certainly the happiest of his life 
He married his Jean. 0 / a' the ahtt the zvind lan Naif ,* O vne / on Paf^nassus* HUi ; 
f hae a zvtje d my ain all songs written at this time — tell their own tale of content and bliss. 
Would that the Mindiinc could have lasted ' 

4. lyUiT— '1796. Ill August 1789 Bums received an a^ipointment in the Excise. This was 
surety an evil thing. It did not perhaps produce, but certainly it expedited his ruin. From 
iKis lime all is decline and fall. He piesenity in lygii gave up the farm which was proving 
a failure, and resided in Dumfries ; habits of hard drinking gradually prevailed over him . 
that I hoicest treasure of all, self-respect, began to desert him It was not without frequent 
irmonMUi that he sank so low, not without intermissioos of a higher and nobler life Some of 
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hi> best songs were comfxjvod during this period. ITrc end could not !» long in romuui!;. In 
July 1796 he died, a spteiulid wrcik. • 


Of the lyric poets, pure and siitiple, of British lileralture, Bums is the thief 

Few MMigs ill the language, in whatever dialect, etpul, very few indeed suipa^v, the Wsl oi 
his. In no writer has the passion of the intnnent, let it he what it would, lore or wj.ith 
or anguish or despair, moulded itself luto 4fi.jrd.<» moi»‘ ..ompleiely reflecting it'-wortls «! 
greater intensity or burning more ficrcol>. His !(’V4:-.iiiigs are tihlarc with pasMori : his 
humorous pieces arc one Mie.vliMguishable l.«iight..r . his indent shed arouixl them a daik' 
ness that may be felt. In many rcsjieots if n obvious to couple him with Byron, difiVitm 
as they were in biiih, and cdiic.iiion, and assoi.iati</iw. '•'hey were Imtli in an tminenr degree 
“bards of pavsimi and mirth '* If for wit the palm be given to H\r"n, a-* peihaps it should 
justly be, Burns i-i the gic.ilcr ni.ister of pav.iiin. No sim,; of Byroft\ i.an conipatc for 
fire .and flame with . 4 e femi kixs itHif ihfn yv >."•// In Imniour ii>«i the sii{>enority lies 
with the .''tot h jmet With .dl liis i|ui(lc r.«<ii.iiit fiiny thnp w.i. m him a icitain gr.ind 
tenderness .iiid indulgency of n.ituu*, \vlii>.h .a'ed him .iln.ivs liom •,.4\.igei> He nev'cr 
ennrounded vale men with hunij^ity, gios^ inslaiKe with the citiii' gctiii^i. Ili\ iiaiuie 
u.ii smgulirly free from fn<irbidnes> Rti.le .md mimstructed ami ill regulated it was *11 
some w.iys, hut fr.ink, gtiuTtm., noh*f ii w.js .ilwavs, and thrse fine Ir.uis ate oinnipiesent 
111 his poetry J.ight that u'uM --.itisfy his spirit hv iicvi r saw, only in '■p.vsc; 

gliini>ses. hut index'd of whom laii nuu h m uc hr kIhI? <)1 v me diikne,, at least that 
prevailed around him h«: was «pii'l.ly toiivum^ and uid n'lit in liiiii l.iy to ihspel it He 
-.poke out pl.iiiily .uid vehnnently, n<*vcr, to do him nuie lusthe, wall prohuie and godle«.s 
lips, for he W.1S of .1 riMlIy rcvrreni .ind woi .hipping 'Uil, .uid ^hfievn he recognised what 
was gf.i»d .Hid b( .iiiiifui he bowed his fa* r to the gtoniid Whiir it. It u a >. quite consistent 
wiilt, I'.iy, dissosiabU* liom, tins h.ihit of olmi'-aix c, that wherever b*' IxdicM what w.i> inraii 
.'Mid f(Mil he asNiulred it, though U niighl st«ind in the high pl.o'e its^'^lf. The inlriti*^ic virtue 
of liti nature is shown m that seeing iroimd him S4» tmith lh.it w'as Imlv iumdilc and vniims, 
he w.as I’fver (oiruptc*! into .1 mei . vni* ..nd , but to the end, with wh.4U'vcr i«iil 

lapses *>i pr.iiiii*- held fiim hi f.mh in lni»* inaiiliiir- « .mil hon-'ur. His vv,4s .1 hie of iiiui h 
spiri(ti.il di'oid' 1 .mid luinult <»(lui he l.c-tl his wings wildly a^'ainsl the hars of the w«irJd As 
he saw it, m t.ilmcr nioiiKnts he sang *>iii Ins .md whalevcr j«iy iln*re might lie, ii, 

iiMlcs that iimst for ever .iwak'n a rfi**<iisivr tin ill m the Uim.i*! of mankind. 

reih.ips iM |v<ci ever more nuly s.ing ‘'l),tau'C li'’nnisl" than Hurni. 'I'li the oriliiiai'/ 
eye there w.it hut latic in his c.«i)y sunmirilings to cv*>ke a iMfclical -pint. To i >i! him 
wholly iinedurated i^ of course .t ini.stake ; his mental faruli^rs had much c.ire liestowcd u|xm 
them: hr w.is Imni in an mt‘*!lcctiwl country; and siith gio^s unruilur**, if I iiuy ti.se lotch 
a word, as marks m.iiiy a well tu^do fairner. and other* th.iti farmers, in Kngland waa 
hapiniy not |K>^sibie for him; but Mil* it vecroed .v. if rvrryihiiig wa^ .igainst hLs turning gul 
a poet Pope, the idol of tlic time, could not be inspiring to nuch .1 n.'iturc an that *if Riini'i. 
Cowper began to write mily two ur three years licfore Bum« hiio'vcir What in the of 

ionqiosilinu most moved Iiii genius was the balladry *•( his native Land, the 'dd p«.r|nilar xmgs 
wlm,h Im*! l<*ng dird *1*11 in laigland, but were still lu be heard acr**ss the Ihinier. Hmw 
. ictivr their iiiflucnie upon hU mind, liL« workv show cierywhric Fora genius vo rn.li and 
.abundant, .a .slight outward invfMration itufiiced. As to the themes of his p<.>c(ry, he wanted tio 
teaching ; he fmind them all around him, in the ptoughlands, in the cottages in ail cteatlon 
as it lay around his own dixir. 

It is only as a lyric poet that Bums was great. He is said to have meditated writiog a 
comedy, latt nothing came <»f it. Indeed dranuitb: poetry, and epic alwi, would hav<^<le> 
manded a higher culture than Bums could boa'll. M(*r«:over, hU genius does not seem to 
have lain in those directions. In thU respect Burns may be regarded as die aftothcosis of 
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the poetry of Scotland ; in whii.h aiunlty no poet other than lyric of the highest order has 
yet appeared. • 

All Burns’ best piccci: iirc written in his native dialect, lie knew Knglish-^that ia, the 
dialect of education and of literature — well, and could write in it fluently and with vigour; 
hut it wan not his vernaiukir, 4nd he cotiM not express in it with the essential sensitiveness 
and deUcacy the ide.is and emotions that called foir an outlet. So strangely intimate in the 
art of poeiiy is tlie coniicciion between thought and language, that no language in any Mose 
foreign can Mifiicc f'lr (In' represcMitation of inmost and imrest thought; no translation is 
endurable. Whenever writes iu geiicr:A English, he becomes I'omparatively languid 

and inelfective. D.ivid with the sling am! stone »»f his youth can more than match even 
Ouliath ; with Snul''! .irmour nn, be is hut as, or less than, any other Hebrew; and .so Burns 
with Ms nalive \yr-hiro, and his a<miircd English. He essayed again and again to write in 
the latter , hut n.itiiiv: was stiong' t than *11 his eflbits. 


COriKK’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 


‘I'his piece was wiilteii m lyR^. The friend rn whom st is addressed was one into whom 
Burns had brought iiu i connection ui the AuM and New l.i;;ht Controversy. The poet 
wiote this cjMl.iph for him : 

*'Kn<iw thou, () Mraiigci to the fame 
Of (hi. much lov'd, riiuOi honour'd iinrnc, 

(K<*r mme that knew him need be told» 

A w.anner Imut death ne'er made told.” 

It easy to see in this piorr ili'^ niflucncc of Cray, of rioUi.onith, and of Pope: see the 
no(e.. hut e,i3ier suU toohsciv»' iU«' ficshness and originality of it. 'J'horc are few, if any, 
'* iiiteriois*' in <»ur literature- that riv.d the .me given lure fur truthfulne.ss, and rincere 
hut not exaggerated seiiliinciif 

The language is p.irily A) i shin-, partly English The more hoiiirly {>assagcs arc written 
ill llu? poet's verii.il ular . in (h*- inuic es.dted ho Uni's .a Iesj> fariiiU.<r tuitguc. No doubt he 
iii.ide this distiiu'tUMi ilclibci itely ; he le.ir«.d to dcgr.wU* iii« Inghrr themes by colloquial 
assf',,i.iii.ms. It must h.; ri>miMut>rr<'d that in Bums’ Hmc provincial di.i]ci:ta were comiiiuiily 
behevrdtti b«* iiicie disturtuuib and corruptions »»f the nation.il Ijiigii.tgc; whereas a wis»;r 
philology Ic.^dics Us rather that the iiatioti.il language is a coirtipticui of ihein, at least of some 
one of iherii. To say that Ayi shire is u drtcrhir.uion of English, would be a« lidlculotis as to 
lAHiit ihit Ionic, or Porie, or .Eolic is a conuptton of Attic; ur that the l,.angue d’oc is 
:( cmruption of If'rcnrh. 

t e//«*r is defined by Jamieson to •mean ** otic who inhabits a col or cottage, dependent on 
a farm,” and refericd to barbarous E.-ii. Ca/Mrtur, Fr. CottUr, But it has not the technical 
sentte <if the Kr. Cottier. “ In its original arceplation,” says Mill 'FoL Eioh. I. 383, Note, 
ed. 1857', “the wind 'Cottier' designates A class of siib*tcnanls, who rent a cottage and an 
acre or two of Lmtl from the 'mail farmers. But the usage of writers has long shire stretched 
the term toiuvUid*' tIio>.e sm.dl farmers thein?,«lvcs, and generally all peasant fanner;* whose 
rents arc ilctennincd by ronijvctilion.*' 


IU, 

> 


Sec 

[What is the grainm.itii-al construction of this lincTl 

iajn wa* » favourite word withxihe poets of the last century ; f.g. Pope's Pro/, Sa/. 

** Well r.istiucd Garth inflamed with early praise. 

And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my 'Avr,** &c 
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Gray uses it for an epitaph, sec hlUgy^ 115. The snike is generally somenhat va^juc 
Radically, lay is probably of the same root as the Gcrm^ AV^, a swutg 

6. ilu hvAy train. See /Vf. VilL aja. Tram also was a favKuiite i5»h oentury 
word. Goldsmith u.scs it some liiilf-dtizcii other times in the Pt's. /V/Ai^v; thus **lradcS 
unfailing train,*' "the busy train" of rrmcinbiance, "the haitnlc»» train'* w the old inntxxiit 
villagers, “the vagrant train” = begg.ar«>, *Thc gorgeous tr.tin *' t a brilliantly drtsfced crowd, 
the loveliest train." The radical tiieaiung of the word is Mituetbing drawn along. It wa-* 
properly used of a body of rotaiiicr^ following their chief. 

Sec Gray'j. EUgy, • 

0. I ntfi'n. Perhaps the diifi<'iilty of satisfying the sevrrs rhyming exaction*: of the 
Spenserian .stanza may partly arronnt for the liberal u»e of archaic words and forms, .»«<! ,if 
superfluous phrases by alt writers of it S|«euser h!n»>'?lf t ilt.es strange liberties. 

Sec Johnson's /,oMr/r’«, • • 

10. sugh is also written anich, rouc^, ^ni'vrA, rtttoutfi, with (lerhups slight vaiutions of 
meaning. Purns uses srsji'n for a in his lines On f/tr' fiatfir r/S^t‘r t 
'* My heart for fear gae Sf>ugJi lor 
To hear the thud.s.'‘ . 

Sough is iitcd in Prov. Eng. for murmuring. The r«M't is ‘.rcn In the Low flerni. 

the Oldest English A. S,' j;. .1*/. Comp uke in the Kinf;'^ (W/V, flic. SutJk is <f the 

s.'im** wnrfl lainiiy. 

Perhaps tbi of the 1 .iny signs of NoinT* influeni-e, which a}i|w*«r in 

Low'Kuid .Scotch; for the Icel.indic toim ot the prep is/ro. 1 he Ma'so-Gruhii: foim '\v,/ra>Hi 
sec Ske.ii's M C. Clos\. There w.is howe%-er an Oldest Eng yVw Wq shorten our Eng 
/toifi into fro in the phrase t » otnt fto, and |t^rhap» m the wind /r** 

(What is the sSyntactical ion< truviion of this and the following line?] 

15. /;/(»// Is dertsed fioai the Kr w»ft;A'«‘r, srhkh omu's itself fiom the Lit. *w 
The si'eccssinn of meanings teciiis to be: 1 to ti iieti or wet , 'ii) to stain with nioLliire, to 
soil' >,iu; in a sense, to l)c stoiled, to grow di ; {iv'^ to grow dirty with toiling, with dust 
and sweat; ^v' to toil. Ft fcce S|seitser» It yarn to If, l.otxf: 

*' Then roiut ihv eife, O Eatih ' out of thy suylc 
In which thou wulluwcht hke to filthy <»w>nQ. 

.\nd dorst thy uiyiid in dnrty ph’asurc« tnoyh'l** 

So Chapman and Hakluji. In ,si-ns^ 'iii', it is mard >;< Wtttiuond.oHl. .’Ce llalliw(U\ 
lh\t Anh. /Vi??'. Wonts lii the hrU >cii»'* it U coniuv.ii enough in ihr literature of the 
17th and ifilh ccniuri*‘s, .»iiJ still in ihe provintes, a» in Ljnc.*shiic; sec I’c.-tiock’s f.oftsttat\* 
Glossary, "They toil and Motl flbui is a < ommon conjum lionl for the interest of iheu 
iiiaftteiv, that in rcriuital break their heart." (L’Ksirange. Johnson, 1 So f>r>'drn : 

“ Now he mti&t suoit and drudge for one lie loaihcK.” 

17 the morn - (<tmorr,i 7 u in Soulh-Tweed English Morrosff and mortnug syte both 
“diminutives" from »tom. More usually, the N. 'IVced English fi^cferji the dimlnuiival 
form. The to in lomorrou* in viid to be a corruption of the or this. 'Phe vowcIa in ntorrmo 
attract and asftimilate the ncigbliouring vowel. Peihap^ similar is tlu* explanation of mhf^vn 
ax compared with master^ viren with /o.t^ yenkittsi with the f>roiuim:iation of iiHtwen 

;Chauccr ?»melime.s write4 wymmeut Trot, srj), ax compared wiili ilui of u^oman^ kc, 
i«. Comp. Gray'* Elegy, 3. 
ai. See the Elegy, 9%. 

ioddlin. In N. Tweed Engfiah the of the pre*. part, ha* dropped oflf altogether ; 
in S. Tweed Eng. the d haa been comipud into g, through the influence of an old 
stuitival ending, vir.. tssg. The oldext Eng. (sr A. S.) part. termlnaUd in -endtt as fetlende, 
ifhhtuU, gassgynde, Ac., also in ths Northumberland dialect ’ondt. In r 4 th f«ntury writer* 
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of EngUnd the i>rcK, part, ciiils v.tri(jusly in -andt -end^ -i/ide, and •yMg£» ~yng. In ihe 
English of Scotland -Nd mwl (ornmoiily -and prevailb: thu-^ in Rarboitr’s Bruce^tKCw slayand, 
dfstroynnd^ nvonand^ as^aiiyeand^ &c, -lug with Barbour is a substantival ending, e.g, xiv. 
ii68, &c. Dunbar in The Thhtl*’ und the Rose has variand, &C. This dual d dropping off, 
coinc the forms taddUH, JlUhifrin, blitikitt^ rantm^ sneeshin, &c. So ««' for and, 
stacker^ also uriUcu \titkker ’aw\ stugher^ st stagger. 

B? /luhicuH IS tin; Si:olLh form answering to the Fnglishy/«//erf;/.e'. 

i^nglc .. lue, fiK-pl.m*. Th#* word is used in Noithiiiiiberlaiul Jamieson connects 
it HUh Gael, rtingeuf, i.at. t^fus. * 

nve hi ing/T. .Si,olch omits the prep, svhii h in Southern English would link the 
two suhsUiilivcs. It uses wtY hit adjcctisaily. So vuiy hit in Northiimb 

7 VtY is not iincoininoii in provincial Eng. Simple i»{ic.iks of his master Slender'^ 
"little UY>- tice" in Merty il/'. of\v. t. iv aa. It is pel haps ot the same loot as the Genii. 
wv«/jf. In hiiiiMshite is foiiiuj the form nvfMy; ste iV.icock’s (Uoisaty o/ the Ilumired of 
Louidole. 

34. wijie. Scotch is partiuilady tich in «iiiiiiimU\ul fuiius. 

afi. r*//vl7« from ‘‘A. S.” Care care, with which word pKjbahly it is i.tdii ally cognate. 
Cart urn iv a prison. 'I'lie Latin < nrter, Greek epiroc, m.iy be of the s,iine lOot. ('ark is found 
ill Kli/alKllian wrii'is, as Sidney, Spenser, . as /•'aert'' k.’* 1 k 44* 

" dcv'iide of carrliU 

i\)(/ stems to have Wen prtiii*Miii<.eii ii/i , or something like :i/r, in the lastcentuiy. 
Ill Ji.»buson's London, jv), it rhymes with as In re with hegmte. 

\lid>or. Is this spelling cone* t ?| 

!l: 3 . jH. a presently Chancer h.is Nyoc; Uola'rt of Gloinv ,ter. Nt.Y,heln>f So 

.Sjieiiser, who has -dso AV/i.r is used in Lane "Cf D.in -■ t.* cpiickcn, en- 
liven, .iiiil the Iw.i senses of mir Kng (C'olerldg.,’- tnd.') 

taint', HainiX'y a l.Ucr ioim of t)hh'st Vhig h,ttn In fh.tih and Life ^ Pot k v 
foito IM III 5<j', MoUhtn of men' - mankind 

ji* HI*., diivc; }*ltiLilv < dl, diive with calling or shouting .So (jlobc Edition of The 
ICofA.> tf Barns, )i vi 

" 'I'cll him if eVr again In* keep 
.\s mucklc ge.ii as buy a sfiet p, 

4 ) bid him iK'wr lie tliern iri nr 
Wr w irked Strings o’ liciiip or han ’ 
lint tri' chcfii out to park or hill, 

Ami h-t them wander at llicir v\iU." 

Comp. Kingsley’s Song ' • 

'* Go, MarVy go, and m/f the cattle home.” 

Perhaps, howevei, the root is ipiiie diffcieut from that of the Eng caR, JamirMUi relers to 
Dan, A<UV, * leviler verlxiarc ’ 

ten/te is a corruption of attentive. Tent is used in Lancashire Wh as a subst 
and a verb. ' 'lake- lent* otciirs tn Ben jousmi\ Sad Shepherd, * the dialci't of which is in a 
great measure norlherii' (Naics). T>nt in liamict 11 . ii. cinl, .iiul tent in Coriol. 11 1 , ii. 
ate Imlh different noids 

ritt. ihe Marso-Gothic— that is, the oldest extant Gothic-form is rinnau. b’ce 
Skoal’s A/. </. (Roas. 

it. caMnie is probably from the same root a.<i can, hen, M;es. Goth. huniMn. 

• neetvr toton. See not** to PtvthaL its. 

34. hraw a hrave, vri the sense of /Tw. As often in Sh.iksp , e.g. [lea. V. IV. iv. 40; 
^*trave crowns " See i tench's Sei. CiMs. 
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35 <^Sitif-wou - dc.ir-woii, h.ir(l-c«irneil 

Pfnny-fet - paid m numcy { rt-nny is u .od ^a};u^^v *'«><■ 

A PenHy<vetidiM^ is a wcddiui; at winch the sursts t-ontrilMite iiwttcy foi th»*ir ci)t-*iiaittmcni, 
a matrimonial tpAi*os. A yenny-J rieud i-. fun; who ha* money in virsv in his rn^nd>hip. /'Ve 
here - hire, w.i»;es Of both words i!nr rnoa piimiiiv'e iiPe.uiiin; is i’limp. l..iL 

ft’( ttflUt. 

t)hs. the ac« nitiiation. So on the other side the Twerd jon ipmv hear 
KiUfiMittcff lisyiuM, niti^astut', ^ 

38. IS from the* (llde5.t KiiS- s/^itutn to tu «d mi the heels and aio 

of the same laniily', tn ir.i« k, invest lyale, is ni iisi; m the Noilheru OfUiiiirs ipf 

IsTigland. Koi an instaiii ** nl n m /Wtv /•.Y, d/.V. n iluy »*»/!' t's’* 

• • 

“And cnei Iv* |iriudi\ jte 

H*'W they Ifarcd att Warwickc 
\iid hiiw lliev lined ihtji,'* 

4'" uthos - uin oinli, nnknonn ihin»;s , nens . ser not'* to / M/A,* ' 

44 diiMst. (Fxplain how .dm<»*t - all <o;iu'a to inc.in r*. ,ttiy\ 

.uiak^s. twrnpelv I'l'he woid is 1 omtnoit 111 the Noith 1 ouiitic> '•! hnejand 
sce 7 o/iii <fV /\\i a NurlKctn 'I'd*, * eni [s.itlj »u ftiirhain. in «l»e V(r\y Aiv. Ms. ^(14 

* Ami if you Ik sturdy and stout. 

1 slid! >i,frr ^ou |o st.ind without 
H'*r PHuht that yai siv '* 

It IS of Norse extra tivii 

«*.!' in Soiiilicrii f n^. n« ^h• old uo| iis ihr .nth Sc here 

4;, xr.tukft, Sh.iks()4«o ii'a s tins woft in .( «>mt>'inpfnous x.xHfU.ll' lll.iii. 

“what, ndl >00 nitki; a »<;*/ AV^vif riic ?” t hapinan uv'. n (oi ; whnh foiin 

lU' .niTMisodcd It in Smithun Lngii.ii. "h n'-cijof '* 1 ^ aiuin.il’i, iiniisi lom 

moldy of ncm-hurn.iii . hut sro 1 15:; Perhat» the Kli/ahcihaii \t*unArt had (»flrii the ^ctanid 
ary snisi' ot gallant, , romp tin ( <k i<«iictPopia( 'rrert h 1 iiiii|mics ihr. < «( 1 m junKyr 
{_>4:e.SW tiVi’j'-. !'■ I th' f/rn, |n'il'«ps 1 /.vwdv r is but a \ uioiis form \W -pr.ik 

.^f an r/tu » . nhv not • i a yrufi. > > * W c siy m»1Io*jiii dly “ jntnois " a-* well as *’ seniors " Jii 
Aft'!, ft 0/ 11. \l. 14. the .stU .t. yuvj^t * or ,i piotlig.ill. ' (Jolnp and 

IhiuKft, ^efinuHf md 4f< /. A* . 'I'lemh in do v |li«* ti' rrn. junkf-r ' lung llrrr. who h i» ian« Iv 
a deiiv.itioii worthy of uiednv.il etymology. 

4? -3 ddigciii. This word is 1 urrent in NorihrniWilaiid . >rr H.dliwell's /Vr^y, 

*?*» .‘Ityh. /’/i/. I linn -'ll giws .IS other forms ytAttjhi. It i-* of N(»ist: 

origin. 

4.; jutufi trifle lainiesoii refers It to Is! ” cmiliiiiM .igitare/’ or Ti ut 

“lutU'TO.** tyould it not l»c a i oiiiiptioii of /oAr ? 

50. bz/nwy Is this form strii,tly rorreol*| 

He here iwsors from the ‘*»*Uiqur'’ to the ‘‘diirct** bum of nitration. So Virg, 
.‘Eh. viii. .Ot. /’nf f.cst, iv 7.^4. At. 

51. f/itty \h hen* n e^l in 1 tontretc sense - csiiressi*>ii r-f ihitifiilneis, C"fnp. .Si-oitscr, 

F.(,\ 

*' Th‘y l»t/i at once 
Dill ti^/y to timir lady a*» D.caj.io,*' 

The exprcswoii of piety meant here is pray<-rs. 

5*. Oldest Eng. Dutch A'tMw, Oenn. /I'rkft/. (rUttg' i« still 

common in N. Prov. Eng. The .«ibs.t,jfrt«g' a company, ustiaily of villains; meant oriKin.^ly 
a band of persons t«gtther: conip. A<.tt »/ tAy A/, ix. », xxit. 4. Comp, jfanjg'trny. 

Strange, but it seems true, that the name <»f the Indian river Gattgrx h ulitiualely Migiiaic. 
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54 ^ aright, Cmp. acmu, athwart, Stc, 

59. iha caH^hms flame, 'Xliin 4liw« a favourite use of coHseious in the last centuty—a use 
derived from the l^din poets , e-g. Catall, I*iv. 04, when the apple, ghrett a maiden by her 
lover and hidden away In her bosom, being forgotten, slips out as she too hastily starts up on 
her mother coming in , * 

“ Illiid prone pratceps agitiir decursu, 

Huic manat tristi cansciu* ore rubor/' 

, Ovid‘li aviii. 105, &c. [Wbat is%he exact force of conscious here, and in such 
useatj 

69. hafltim w half. On the adverbial term Uhs, see note in Sidelong, Des^Vill. 39. Sec 
The fMy Fotn 

** Alth^ hi^ carnal wit an' sense 
Like ’haflUMS-mfc nVreomes him 
At rimes that day." 

Aai^fNtthalf grown ('>ee Jatnieson) is either a distinct cognate word or this same advb. used 
adjeclively. as darkling and groveling axn used. 

64. hen s. the inner part of the house, from the Oj^est Eng. binnan within ; in Dutch 
homhinueHt:.ta "walk in;” hinnett'kamer^mwtt twok, &c. See Wawrley Novels, passim. 
To bring far ben to treat with the urinosl respect and hospitality, lit. to admit to the very 
/rae/tvt/iVr oToncN hou'ic. The opposite of Is The Holy Fait: 

« 

Now butt an* ben the Change-house fills 
Wi* yilbeaup [ale-cup] oonimentators." 

In houses where there ii but one room, and in this room a low partition-wall or screen run- 
idng hetwern the door and the fireplace in Lowland Scotch catted d«/ 4 in->just as is often the 
case in Knglaml in the chief room of village ale-houies {e.g. in the immortal " Rainbow*' in 
SUat Marner; see chap, vii .--■hen meant the space on the fire-side, but that on the door-side 
of this kalian or screen. 

6s. Sttnppan. Strapping, and a sulxit. strapper, are common words in the English 
provinces. 

takes. .S<j in Bacon's Bss. xxxvii., see Wright’s Gloss. [Golden Treas. Series F.d.'^ 
&r. Kindred is the use of the word for "to affect sioleiitly as by witchcraft,** os several 
limes in Shakspere. Indeed perhaps this latter was the older sense, and the former but 
derided from it, just as fascinate and bewitch have comd to be used in a quite general mean- 
ing. [Give iustaiue^ of take in the sense of captivate In the colloquial Eng. of to-day.] 

6A no, the " A. .S.’* mi. b commonly used in I^iwland Scotch aa the negative adverb. 
In Smithem English we prefer Uie componnd word not, **A. S." mCAf «3ne-Aht: comp. French 
ue point, fte pas. 

67. For the father's converMtion, comp. Tennyson's Brook. 

cgerAi stalks. So crack as a sutet. in The Holy Fair, ftc. Shakspere uses the 
veih in the sense of to Ixiast, as in Lovdt L, L, IV. UL 968 : 

" And Elhlopa of their sweet complexion cr§ch.^ 

'damp. Cymh. V, v, 177 : 

♦ " Elthf» our brags 

Were cradPd of kib^n*trull« or.** He 

|>tri)ips^nsnl In such phnues as **a crack player," He wtaracheda boasted, s.e. who is a 
adhunon aubject of bonstlug. 

hys. In Oldest Eng. <e»**A. S.*) the sing, was cab the ptur. Hebert of 
INmm jMft pL ddr Ferfaaitldaswaaa doidrie plmaLwkie-on: 
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WM another form of the pi. formed straight from the ctt-en«khie. |n die Romanee 
of Aiisau/tt/e^wi 'Wtbtr kuyn is used ; I 760: • 

'* Ojceit. schep, and eke 
Mony on he dude slen*** • 

In T/V. P. P, ^76, cd. Wright is ky^H. The old FrLaan pi. is kij. 

114 . 68. yoHMgsitr. The terminarnm sirr i« said (o he properly /rm . as stUf in 

yowg^r px y^unktr would y^ungt^v^ ^Un. Hut this feintnine fbree seems to 

liavc decayed at a very early period. 

6g. / 4 r/r, also written blait^ bUai ss Uashful. It is frt>m CMdest Eog« AfrrfR gentle, d*iw. 
sluggish (Bosworth). Layamon uses it ^ ^ 

^ifVAyVsi; loathful I cluctant, unwilling, jshy.. We me /a»/A in a miirh stronger 

sense. 

72. lai:e is from the (Eldest Tng. tn/ =s what is /c/V ^from /ratv, “ A. S.** hefan, as rtit^ 
qum from relinqiio, Aoteor fioui A«te4<t^ 

80. in ethers' nrtus. Comp, 1. 38, 

9j. seuye ^or, sup), here ineau^ the mifk, the liquid element in the rnterUininent. Him 
word i;> used generally for “spooiMnc.u.'* The flhlest Kng. sh/at^U akin to Germ, titujint. 
.S'ft/. san/t say, are ail ultimately conneUed 

hawhte denotes properly a cow with a white face. .So in Northumh. PawsaM i 
was u!»ed of an .-iniinal with 4 nhite spot ot^U forehead. Crnm/me for » cow with ci^^elced 
horns. 

94, hniitH, See note on ben* I, 64. llir word in said to l)e coiiiKi.led with ^the 
stone at the threshold.” 

96. weei’hain'ii r. welhsmired, carefully kept. Primitively knin perhaps w to hedge 
or enclose. Sec hatNiug and kainite in Jamieson. 

kchbaek j: cheese, from Gael, enbng. So mattock from Kek madag., 
fell ^ tasty; strictly, Iniing, in whhJi sen^e it is used in Northuiiih, In the general 
Eng. n.sagc fell has only :t bad sense, amt U applied only to living things and to feelings aJid 
actions, or to other things with a Hior.d reference. 

99, tcuimond ^ (otinond or tnlmontli *1 twahinontli, twelve month. Tafamand amid U 
made into one word, vir. tawmandall a a yearling, t Jamieson.} 

sin' lint 7*nu C the Ml « wnce flax was in flower. She means that the rheeia was 
a year old latt^x blossoming, as we miglil »ay. Stitctly sin' slnnild be xvheH ; but U hi fMy 
to see how riV wa.s employed. i)bs h«iw, convesiiely, in Latin quttm sometimes » aad 
in Greek how iirei, as in jEkB. Agaat, 40. 

103. kd-BikUt strictly the halLUIble, t. e. the Bible kepi in the hall or chief room {not, 
what we call the ball), was used generally for what U celled in KngUnd the PantUy BlMt* 

104. linnet See note to l^ycid 104. 

105. iyavi » grey, or mixed grey, Hamlel> •'•aWe-ailvercd ” Liajrd is used f« a grey 
home in Old Bng. 

ht^eti -A temples; « perhaps the middle of the head. Hi. halLHeedt^ from ** K, Si.* 
healf-keafod* * the fore part ok the Head* (Bosworth). 

1 15* >^7- ‘ow/vi A chooses. M. G. nnd/ami Germ, wahletL The word fs fouifd in Old Eng. 



PM: 

** It warms me, it chanos me 

To mention but her |*my darlhsg JeanV'J name : 
It heets me, it Am/r me^ 

Aiid«e«sBiea*oaflane.*^ ' 
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NOTES. 


Betan fyr\% found in Oldest Riijj;. in this sense. So in Chaucer, C. T , 9*55 ; 

'* I wol^o sacrifice and fyres dee/e" 

Originally, Mau = to better, to mend, &c. The root appears in M/er, dest. Sect, &c. See 
Pure PI, VI. 939, Clar. Prcsjfl ed, Skeat. 

1174 [Find the pasuges referred to in these two stanzas t] 

135. See Rcvelatmi^ xviii. 

ia 6 . [What \s the meaning of theme here? What is its more common use?l 
133. IWhcrc is Putmos^ • 

j,|8. See l\ipe, 

143, society k soctitl enjoyment, ttoi company. 

144. |Wli.tt is meant by sphere here?] 

116. 140. The Pmver. So Dryocn, ^<1/. rtM<f .ri nr. iii. S67, of Diana ; 

“ The Poiver, Wiuld ! the Penver in glory shone 
lly her bent bow and her keen arrows known." 

tjo. stoie. See note to II Pens. 35. 

154. iiike off. Cunip. start ojff, aVopatW, discedo, &c. 

fWhat is the force of z^hcre? 

165. .''ee Des. Vitl. 53, 

itj6. See Pope, Pss<tyon Afau, iv 847. 

168. So the last century believed. 

189. ifW/me. Bums' admiration for Wallace u its profound. The feeling was partly 
lo< al perhaps, for Wallace w'as an Ayi shire hero, but it was also national. 


'rHK TWA DOGS. 

I'liK piece was written in 1786. 

Here Bums gives his hum<^r pl.ty. The table, arc turned, and .1 couple of dogs discuss 
uiih fmc discei niiient and powerful moral sCll^e the live» and fortunes of their in.asters. In 
.Miiccrity and depth the dialogue is certainly superior to that by Cervantes between Scipio 
and Rcrg.iiira “dogs of the Ifo.spital of the Resurrection in the city of Valladolid, commonly 
called the dogs of hlahudcs." (Sec Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels^ In this latter work 
there is much shrewd observation, and worldly knowledge ; but the true pathos that underlies 
Bums' |toem is wanting. Perhaps in no one of his works are Burns’ breadth of sympathy, 
upright manliness, and iiraclicil wisdom letter shown. Even like Saint Francis, he sees in 
all creation his fellows; or, as Wordsworthof himself in a certain mood, Burns might say; 

To her fair works did Nature link 

'J'lio human soul that through me ran." 

He was the **poi>r eartb-boru companion and fellow-mortal'* of the mouse: in the fate of 
ihft Daisy, down*lnn)ed by the plough, he saw his own : and .so here, these canine critics, are 
they not dc^s and brothers? Does ho not shew that in lives beyond the outwardly human 
all there maybe humanity? 

“ My heart has been sae fain to see them," 
says Luatb, after most genially describing the New Year's merry-making: 

• “ That 1 for joy hac barkit wi* em." 

There is no affectaiioa in the picture he gives of cottage life; there is neither any little* 
minded dtscenlcnt, nor yet any over-strained laudation* He sees keenly the distieasef 
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th^ beset the humble tenant ; but he sees with equal eleaniess cempensating happinetAea. 
His eyes are not Uarzled by rank or riches. • 

" Regem non faciont opes. 

Non ve&iiH Tym ooJur ^ 

Non frontis nota rcgiacj 
Non aum nitidar tralies.” 

All that can really brighten and ennoble life may be found, he ihinkw, in the cottage, for 
mere tinsel and trappings he does' not cate : * 

** To make a happy fire side dime 
To weans and wife . 

That’s the ttue pathi^s «nd eublime 
<X human life." , 

Thus Rums, whilst a national :md a universal poet, U yet in a special sense the poet of the 
peasant. 


tl 7 < I The place meant heic is a part of Ayrshire —elsewhere Rtinis rails it see 

Clobe Kd, p. 79. There are several KyUs in Scotland, e.jf. K.yle Akin, 1 C vie R»*#. Kyle 
Durness, Kyle Rea, Kyle Shin, Kyle Suiherlaml, Kyle Tongue. ’I’lie w<*rd properly signifies 
a sotiml, a strait. Janiievnn mentions in conncctiun with it tli*' Gael, r and the Isl. 

gorges." With regard to its use in Ayiwhire^ perhap*. it ongttuiily denoted the atraif 
between Arran and the opposite mainland, now called the Filth of Clyde, and then liecame 
attached 10 that inaini.tnd. Then the name so given to the Ayrshire shore was fiopularly 
explained as derived fiuin some ^)ld King, just a.s Britaiifim from llrtitns, Italia from Italus, 
&c. &c. CW/ is mentioned in 7 /n’ Him k Hockef Cfmrrwf^rthenX 

Who«e is the Grave on the slope of the hdl f 
Many who kn«'W' it do nut ask. 

'The giase «f CrW, the s<m of Cynvelyn." 

(M. Arnold quotes .1 neighbouring >eisc m hi^ 0/ Crfttr / iUntfurr.) * Boece tells us ! 

” A>/ dein proxinia est vel Coi 7 potius iiominaia, a C«nlo Hrif..nnorum rege ibt in pugna 
cje«o," and .a riicular mniiiul at Coilshcld, in the pai-ish of 'rarboltuii, on the highest point 
of wliiili are two large stones, and in which sepulchral remains have lieen found, is p6«nfed 
out by loc.sl tradition as his tomb. The name of ” Aidd King (oil" is also perpetuated In tht 
crags of Kyle, the burn of Coyl, and the parish of iJoydlon.' itlleunie’s Kftay fin Arthurian 
Lccalitififi<) So Buchanan s.sj» of Coita (which he places between CMiiaaa ami GaUnPiUia), 
that the British king, Coilus, ovenhrowu liy the Ricis and Scots, “ regioneni in qtin pugnattim 
est de suo nomine cclebrem fecit,” {Rernm Scat, lii*t Lib. iv. *. This name oc-cnrs also in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Lut of old Jtritisk iCingtf chap, xi*., after *‘CaUllus CoiUutf 
He makes another Coillus, son of Marius, and father of Lucius* the first Cltristianized king of 
Britain. A third is mentioned a$ the father of the famous Helana* wliom Cansiaotius married* 
of which wedlock came Constantine. This last monarch Spenser mentions In his Chronic fr of 
Briton Kings^ in P,Q. 11. x. 58 and 39^ deriving the name Coylchestcr from him. It i« by no 
means intended to suggest that this so common an old Keltic ^'it would seem Gaelic) king’s 
name is really derived ftom A'^/r* but only that that derivation was the reason for localiring 
him in Ayrshire, la the old days chroniclers and tradition-mongers were the mere victims of 
any simtiarity of names. 

*Twiint^. See note towlArw. AVsor/p I. • 

4. (With whatrwArf. does the port, wtoring ** ogttti'*] 

5. Mmwjynbttsy. Sh iu Lancashire, where is used the fornt throng' olio, Lite* 
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ralfy^pMedr er«iW<ded (from A.S. iJkringan). Of course the common Sng. 

Crowd b dowly oognute. Comp, thh eecondary sense dlixkat, as in Eur. Afnf. 337 : 

**ox^9t> irep^tte, iJf loussr, «S ydiwi--'* 
and how I^. furfia is used. 

6. fdrgathti^d. This was uioe very common in Eng. ; see the instances 

given by Stratmann. It answers to the Germ. tvr*. 

8. kitpiL $0 in the Brut i tvdrMjtf, ^vtruyt^ euhu»c\ytt &c. 

0< /o/v«tears: so in North Eng. Itdso e the handles of pitchers. Comp. Gr. edr, 
eM^nc» and the use of aum in Geo^. i. accordiog to Wedgwood, is properly 

'* the flap or hanging portion of the ear.*' *' To7«r ^ thing along is probably to pull it along 
by an ear or any loose part employed a handle, but it might be to trail, or drag along the 
ground, as Swiss luifger:* are all coniiectcil withtfr/^. 

ri. whtlpit n whelped. (What part of the verb is it here T] 

I a, (What place ih meant tj 

14. (What is the force of ihf here?J 

16. ih* Jitni a perhaps, the "devil a bit*' of pride. Or does it mean **the 

devil take pride," as the negative is so sufficiently given by the following ‘‘na’*r A is 
very common for Aaw. Were the former the sense, ^'perhaps the phrase, would rather 
be " fient a bit,** or "fient hait,** or "deil hail'* (as in the Anitquaryi ch.ip. 44, when Edie 
Ochiltree is a.Hked what he hopes to get from Lovel for his services ; **Dfii haei do 1 expect."} 
Bui, of Course, that sense is possible enough—perhaps it is preferable; and the 

JifHt f fiendish, or devilish little « not a whit. Comp T^k^l/ih i^ightf II. iii., where Maria 
saysof Malvolio: dfinl a puriian that he is, or anything constantly bat a time^pleaser.'* 

In this and such uses the phrase, ihe devH^ denotes excess, and so may be used either as a 
violent intensive, or a violent negative. Thun, ** 'lliou most excellent devil of wit," in Tw^th 
Night, 11. V, end, ^ thou superlative wit, &c» The negative sense is common in the old 
pl.iys. dre. With elds twofold use sp'lnging out of that idea of e.r^ress^ comp, the use of ma/e 
in I«atin, and 8uw» in Gteek g., see what the commentators >.ay of ** mate pinguis '* in 
Geatg, i, 105, Comp, "wwfr* metua** in Ter. Nec. III. ii. a’s" I am terribly afraid,** and 
*' wo/# raueus,'* //or. Sat 1. iv. 06, on the one hand, with **ma/e saiius," "sti»iio mate fida 
corluh ** ii. -43), on the other. Observe the two souses of ivaiptiv. Usually when tins 
very strong English phrase is used in a negative sense, it is placed Kjr!.i in its clau.se, or sen- 
tence. 

18. mmsiM, " a dog of mixed breeds." Glosx. Bamx, Globe Ed. Jamieson suggests 
two deiivatione: (i.) fraiu Mesuaa, ** whence this species was brought/’ (ii.) from the Fr. 
muisfift. Ualliwell gives " raesset " » a cur, as used by Hall in his pMsms, 1646, and ** still in 
use." <* 

18, smidJie. Obs. the Oenimn form Sthmieda. 

eo. /asvf#df 9 shaggy, unkempt. Other forms are fwie/iV and As/^. Jamiesou cuiuiecli 
it with the IskuuUc word for to trau wool. 

daddia, ragged. Om/d* a garments, xtrictly »; rags So dude* in North Eng, 
ti. s/ois’tsx Stand it «go on stauding. In this nan of //, on which secnote to Mp^, 
JhtAiJeg, 33, thare la often the id^ of contimtanco 

ea. tfeamatt So Laufice** dog Crab, when he hod "thnist me himself wca the com- 
pany of ihMt or fbnr gentlemandike dogs under the ditke'a table,'* 7W C. iv. 

btg.; only tat CMr*ii case there was no odbitce. 

r/Msr. theprov. Eng. UactwdaefribniWr 
In conreaof rime the meaning of the initial / was foifotlen, and rim wevda uamlaa primtabw. 
IK^us, OU MaeuHip, chiip. riiL : *' Wi* the pimel and the whbfkr la Me taw hood, and the 
BibletaMeta/tatv*^fte. tc{»posriM«,ltawever,t)ta«i^taMirwtaMei^ 
rwftarwaeeatarydog. A w<mlef OeeltadcwM^mtadtiigta 
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•4. good fellow. Stc Himh^ if A* S. 0 .^ 

North of Eng. 

•7. Liulh wn» the mww of CudbiilHio'tdog In 0«&nii**ffeVaf. 

n8. When ho adds ilW dMOM JImi fe«tr, he fe no doobt tiOttkiiig oT Uia dottta tHot 
proynihd of tb« gcBauienoM nnd the nMthenticky hlncghmiaii's Ouiast. Cwhlly It 
nught well be quealjoned whether there wn* nore (Mm or Mnephemn iu them. 

eg* !iagaclou«(^ Perbnp^ derfeed from Old Fr. gnu, which Roqoefert nnd afeo 
Biwguy coimect Could it possibly U •derived from wgao*, by decapi- 
tation f Camp, cfntum from tirfmt-tuM, w«#from Jmkt from reeif-rnf, ffni from 

Intend, &c., &c. 

30 Inp. The old strong pret. Maudt uv% the corresponding part, in her fampus quo- 
tation ; “Through the help of the Lord I have iHjftgUM over a wall.** ((W Af*» chap. »i«.) 

*A««h s trench. Another form is uncA. * 

IIS. 31. tfi/uif is from xaer or sfifur, a word of Gaflic origin, meaning prosperity, good 
luck, &c. 

Satudui, See note on Aan^kii, N, 93. See Wmlgwood s.P. 

33. /otvsir :r shaggy. 

35 g«rn<t*/V=i Urge, thick. In the /fi»^ Fat> it means plump, comfortabledooldng { 

“ In comesa ^nwr/rgadi guidwife. 

An* sits down by the fire.** 

36. AurJiVs^ hips. 

38. AirA The idea is the same as in fAicA, and in our familiarity.” 

uNi'o. See note IJ A S 

39 xvkihs. This is an old noiin-rase usud advcrlnally; sow/r^A, xvhikm, »td§mi *0 
often in Greek and in l..atin. 

sHowkit. The Parr, gives “snokyo or smelling, K, P. nicifi.** Wr. Way 

quotes from the Ortus ; **Njcfu, to swkf, as houndea Jooth when Mtowiog game/’ ajHi Avmt 
('foulman: '* Indago to tHOoA, to seek or search, to vent, Co seek out as a hound doth.** fn thijf 
sense fnroA is used in Lincolnshire. 

40. Mot/dirwor/s r- moki. Other forms are tnatvdfeniarks, madytwfft. These forms 
arc mere variations, and vtn/r is in fact but a corruption of the first syllable of menld^teaff a 
mold or earth thrower or carter. .Shakspere has wotdsiaT^ once, t Hen, IV, Ilf. h For 
the dropping otT of the rooff, comp. iw<*/ for inappe-monde roa|tpa ntundiX canAtr for 
canker-worm, &c. 

haiokit w hoiked ^ digged. The root U seen in Me, Mhw. 

43, doi^n B fun, folly, &c. The word is used in Northumb. Da/i occurs In vnrtoue 
dialects for /ee/tsA, stw/id. See Fiert tAe Fhwmam, I. r38,^ed. Skeat : 

*'Thou doted dajfe, qimd riie, 4 ^ 1 le arne thf wittes." 

Chaucer'* <r/rr*r*s Tate: 

“ Beth not htdajfed for your innocence.” 

Daffe\nFt'*m^, Parv. ia defined as i± “ dastard, pr he that spgkythe noiyn tyme.'* Mr. Skeaf; 
in hie Chur. Press P, P, Clomanr, pointa out that dufh cognil*. 

44. fWhat IS the conunon Eng. form of knerve f Quote, or find, aipilat inatancca of ' 
Squefitction.] 

so, nsNs»wp-e*#i/e//. much in (he sense oflbe coniiiMii Ettg. e/efif. This phrase^ 
from its very nature, ie used only in queeiiona (direct and indirect), in oondltioogl* and in 
negative MnieoOas; cooap the use of flw fedef. ftdd In ilUfin, dWfew/in French. Forthe 
Ibnn the Simteh and the French apfwnedk eadi other most Atac^ ifi/n/flsaB idvirbialfei^m 
M n/f, used with (wM rettrieihms; «o^ Ul amriifem. (%. ederni. if I fe fimqpandy sn 

mnpk^tofocmodveihiv ef With n/n//flimpi.'agpttdafiy 
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at ifa$t. All in negftlive and quasi ^negative sentences often has the sense of any; so »« (as 
the N.T. eft ftieoueftijoerai eoea trdp^ hi. so), omnis (as in «W amni, etc., In 

Plant, Ter., and Ovid). Thus ai o//a in any wise, anyhow. Lowland Scotch adverbialixes 
»i/by means rf thft prep, pf, In Cant. TaUtt 5638, the prep, in is used. But, perhaps more 
probably, ava ss Anct Eng. omnTava, always, ever. Comp. Mas, G. am, Lat. ovum, Gr, aSur. 

51. racked rm/rs; rents raised to the greatest possible amount: lit. rents strained, 
drawn out to the utmost. Comp. M. of Ven. I. i. x8o : 

** Try what my credit ^n in Venice do. 

That shall be rack'd even to the uttermost.'* 

rent is close cognate with render. Low Lat. rendo, Lat. reddo. 

53. kain or cane, or canage a ^*a duty paid by a tenant to his landlord inlctnd," as **cane 
cheese," "cane fowls’* &c. (Jamie.soh). iCain bairns - children paid as tribute by witches to 
their lord the devil. See Sard Afiust^ 

s/en/t =x " a«i.sessments, dues" (Gloss. Burnt, Globe £dn, ). Jamieson derives the Mrord 
from exttfuiere in the sense of ' ‘ sestimare, appretiare. " Comp, cett from atsesi» The Prmnf 
Parv, gives "stente or certcync of valwc ordrede and other lyke (of value or dette), taxacio*' 

54. at the bell. Comp. Alarmion, III. xxix. : 

" Blithe would 1 battle, for tM right 
To ask one question ai the sprite—** 

57. T interstices, reticulations ; strictly s- stitches, Steek, or steik, stHch, stick, are 
ail various forms from Ancient Eng. siician. With stick and stitch, comp, brig and bridge, 
Itercan and latch, thaik and thatch, fkc. 

e,8. keeks peeps. Tlie word is used in Northiinib. Intueri is the equivalent given by 
the Promf, Parr. In Dutch there is Kijkeft. 

[Ceordie, Give other instances, both ancient and nrgxlern, of coins being called 
after the monarchs uttering them. ] 

5<^. [i/a. Try to explain the tise of iVr]. 

but is a shortened farm of outan sbe-outan except. 

» crainlhing, *’ 0 . Tent, staccken, siipare.* fj.'iinieson.) 

I What is the exact force of ih^ imperfect Present tense here?) 

6a. /Si'tfAnw r stomach. 

6j, ragouts « r.adifally, things to revive the appr;tite. The stem of the latter syllable is 
gust us, 

trash trie. For the trie, the t Is an ".auxiliary (inorgamr) (■unaon.ant,” as the d in 
gender, Fr. geudre, nnwher. See., it. trashtrie - trashric. (See Pcilc’s Introd, to Greek and 
Latin Etymology, I«et. xiv.) : the rie or ry is a termination with a collective, and so 
sometimes a generalising force, * Comp, chivalry, cavalry, infantry, peasantry, heraldry, 
yeOManry, Irishry, ris^aUry, Jewry, gentry; ho pastry. Comp. Fr. gaucherie, causerie, 
&c. So vtastrie in the fallowing line. Comp. Lowland S. snastry. 

65. wonder, herein a contemptuous sense. So elsewhere Bums uses ferlie. 
Comp, how uncouth, |ia>^apor, Fr. outrl, &c. come to has'e a bad meaning. Whatever is un- 
usual and $0 excites surprise is apt to be despised, 'fhose words express the very spirit of 

• conventionality. " I am surprised, or astonished, or amazed, at your conduct," as a rule, s **1 
am much dissatisfied with it.'* 

66. e(/: Comp, the sense of 8aqsov»oc, as iu Iliad, ii. 190; 

doijadrt*, ov vs ^uce xaicfir <£« fteifturvs^rftai. 

Similar perhaps is the history o{ wigki; see Trenches ,S>/rr/ Clost. s, v, 

69. painch. So hainck. 

ltd, 71. fssh't ts. troubled. It is used in Kotthurab. It is from the Yt.faekor. 

[What is the force of enough or enough here?) 

79. sheugh or soueh - a furrow, a ditch ; see above, I 3a 






73 * Si wall. So in £me parts of England. Radicatty* dike i« comioettd with 
and denotes perhaps first the ditch dug ( « Lat ySvmX then the moiind» formed of the earth 
thrown up out of the ditch ( > Lai. agg^r, also m/Atm wften stockaded). 

76. smytrita^'z numerous collection of amaU individuals'* (Jamieson). The stem it 
smyte^ a small bit, a particle ; for the w see above on trashtrif^ 

dudiiie^ see above, 1« so. 

77. darg wr dark is said to Ijc a corruption of day mark. 

77. (What i.<t the gminmatical construction atwgkf kis ktm* dargt] 

7S. tn /Aat i’ a»* rape - under a good rorf, Tkack *• thatch. Hapr of rap or rMp * 
rope; in this phrase, the rope with which the thatch was f.tstened on to the rafters and walls 

81. maist n most == here, atino-.!. 

82. MiTt/M. Other forms .'ire mum, trtune. In one form or another the word 

prevails in North English dialects in the '.eitse of the Southern mwxA It ia an flld Norse verb. 

83. d. We sill III Id say tv//k: but we say '^he died of .s fever,** Sic. For various old 

u.ses of ^ see Wright’s fUkle kook, 

85. bitirdly or bnrdly “ large and well-made ; ” so Jamiefou, who makes it of Icelandic 

origin, 

(huls^ mdicuily, s children, then servauts (comp, pner, wait, kaare^ 
then, generally, fellows. ^ 

A/f xiVr s hiirnes s* housewives. 

87. nt-gleckit. It is not uncomiiion in England to hear im^ierfectly educated persons 
say **objcr,*' '*subjec,” Sic. lu all languagel, both in their literary and their provincial fprms> 
such signs of a desire fur easier nrticuLition may be found See Mai Mililer't Lnium oa 
the ScUme of t.angunge^ cuid Series. 

97, badger. 

94 Comp. Chx'vy Ckatel 
• 

" For Wldriugtun my heart is woe,** &c. 

96 ihote is suffer, fruin .^nqient Eng tkoiiaH. « 

Burns is here doubtless thinking of certain bitter experiences of his own youth 
during his father's tenure of Mount Oliphant farm. 

(What is the common Kng. name for such an agent at is called xfaiior here ?] 

.rvivx/ abuse, from the *'Sueo Gothic," according to Jamieson. 

98. poind S3 distrain, lit. pound, shut up, from Ancient Eng. Pyndan, to shut up. 

104. poartith .s poverty. Another form ispurtye (Old Fr. poureU), Perhaps pooptiih 
is formed from this form puriye, the -/4 being a secondary subsuntival affix, the F^ch 
form being EiigUsIttd by this affiv, so common in English j^ords, as youth ( ■* young-tb), 
health, length, stre$igtk, tUth, &c. Comp, bountith. 

120 105. [What is there noticeable in this line as compared with the comnum Engliiditisaget 
How would you explain iit| « 

1 10. bimk. In common English twinkHn^ is used for a very short sparse of time. 

1 la. grushie sf *' pf thriving growth." Another form used is gruik. It is firom the same 
root as grots, grow, great. Germ, gross, ftc. In Old, Eng. gross » simfdy, large, as in King 
Lear, IV. vi. 14, 

113. just. This adverb is now so commonly used by Scotchmen, as to be specially 
characteristic. Such phrases as **ic was just deHgbtful,*’ ** I Was just weary of it/' &c., at pnee 
indicate the nationaHty of the speaker. An Englishman (juaUfies ceitain adverbs as now, 
enough, by justs and also verbs; as "I just touched him,^ &c.{ wifho^V. he scarcely luea it 
at all. a 

119. fine ale. Strictly, Dippy is an adj. tigiiifylDg tlfoiiff^**ttOppy (asaleb), 

v^oureujs'* (Pahtgem). Bums speaks of a '* nai^le caUan" « strong boy. In a song catted 
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Tkt Talt bo^itrmdihe ViearoJ Bray^ ascribed erroneously to **Hadibms" Butler, is 
the phrase nay^ aU: 

of your Ha^/y aU 
Will set *em right again.** 

Halliweli aiul Wright in their fd. of Kares* GUasary quote from l/arry iVhii^a Humour^ 
1659: 

** M.P. wisheth happy 
Successe and ale na^y 
That vrith tfte one's paine 
He the other may gaine— ** 


An old * Borough ' proverb runs : 

* • 

** The napp3^ strong ale of Southwark 

Keeps many a gossip frae the kirk.'* 

But commonly the is undeoitood; comp. Lat mentmy Gr. deparee, and especialiy 

Eng. Stout Halliwell and Wright apparently (see L 0.) derive napyy from na/, as 9 nap< 
inspiring, sleepy>making. Johnson makes its spumy, frothy, from ttnp down, &c. Lye, 
quoted by Johnson, refers it to A. S. a cup. e 

laa. /trite wonder. The word occurs in Old English, and in' Northumberland now. 
Fer-Ue is the Ancient 'B.n^./ntr-iicssftnr-tike. 

133. {When is Hoiimtmuuf Derive, and illustrate the name.] 

See Bums' Kall&men, 

104. driVffiss Harvest-home feast.s. See the phrases cry the him, and wiu the htru, 
and kinrdoUie opud Jamieson. 

See Burns' Scotch Drink: 

**That merry night we gel the com in ! 

0 sweetly then thou reams the horn in ' 

, Or reeking on a New-ycar mornin 
In cog or bicker, 

An' just a wee drap spiritual burn in 
An* gusty sucker.” 

196. [How can the singular t'trb be defended here?] 

127. hlinkt a: glances* Comp. *‘ae htink o* the bonie burdies '* in Tamo* Shanter. So in 
common English as in Dr yden's Sebastian; *'l come, I come; the least twinkle 

had brought me to thee." How different Burns* blinker (sa bright-glancing girl) from the 
Kqjt. hlinkard. f 

thpsf as kite in Love*i L. L, IV. 1 . ie9-~i4t. 

tji. rvrrtwf » cream. The A. S. is ream^ Perhaps the prefixed c Is due to the 
weakening of r sound in Eng.— is, in fact, a qpmpensadon, some ringent sound being felt to be 
onomatopeically nece.ssary. Hence in lowland Scotch, where the rhas notsuflered such 
deputation, the e has not been required* 

rveArsamokes. Comp. Germ, ramhan^ 

t33. /ewffh n smoke-emitting. Jamieson refert the subst. Innt to **Teut. hmtti fomei 
igntariu8''->fiiel, or •'kindling/* or "eldin.** 

mUi tt "a snulf-box, properly of a cylindrical form.'* So Jamieson, who connects 
with **Isl. mH'ia contundere, the b^ being formerly used in the connery nt n aM/ffos 
grinding the dried tobacco leaves.* But it is not necessaiy 10 go to Islandic Ibr die root 
•'lll^iln* is found in Ancient EngUsh. Comp. Germ. 

. 134. (To whiqh suPect does the predicnie strictly appify? Quote other insUi^ces of atich 
.« m^yma\ 
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I3S* cauttf s oheerfuK A word of Gaelic extraction^ «ceordin|t to Janiteroft, 

mw:*M«=cbaitoriDg, gossiptiig. So iu Nor(j;>lk (HaMiwell). Often -^tAlkltiirfaoaAt^ 
uiiiy; see note to Caifer*s S, N. 67. 

cm«<r 53 “ineriy, brisk, lively, bomptious.'* So HatUwell, who ctuinects with 
ctm wratliTul— as in HavrUkf 1966, wliere ii has otueh the selhse «f rwi* 

136. mHtiH. See 1. 94. 

14?. /aiMMf =? “seemly.’’ Gloss. Um-ns^ Glulie Ed. 

121, 147. ahiins. Sec note to suhhvg, Ihs. W. f-j, Fot the derivation, com|>. Ck. Svmrwf 
ihmftg. See 1. 5. * 

a =! on. See note to L A/Zt^g. ao. 

r4S. rWex/»>r^r- selling; strictly, bargainings as in t Htn. IV. I. iil, 86; 

“Shall we buy treasure 1 amkrx/flRv/ with fears, 

When they have lost and rofikited ihemaelvcft?” 

The word is now not o .ed except in j» litnai sense, 'llitf secondary sense arose from some 
custom of notcJtiHj^ the edges of the parchment or paper on whiih contracts wore thrawii up. 
“ The term indenture implies that the deed is of twv {Mris, that is, two parts or copies exactly 
alike, and that the two p.irts were divided by the line to .iflbnl additional oif.ms of autheiiiica* 
tion,” {Stiiiuiard Libr. CycL 0/ m>l, Knfiwlifdge,\ 

uu. hailh - faith, as in the follqwitig Une. There i» no class of w>irdH more liable to 
coniipii<in than (hose containing tHxihs. With them aftectatioti and caprice h.'ive their (Villost 
sw'ny. A perpetual tendency prevails to disguise the oath, as it were— tu make the mere form 
of it nonsense. Ohserse such strange shap<*s .is Vv*/, cowr, Acs, &c Even so little 

outrageous an cxpres'iioii as “in faith “ becomes /UiiAt/txiXt Ac. 

151. [gitUH. Wli.it iwrt of the verb isgaufff] 

J“i5 rt'lfi/?. Scciinto, K43. 

16' guitity is ultimately derived fioin the Ck. xitfepa. ^ 

mrufi ■ c.ittlc ; hero lojlks. Other Scotch htrms ara nout and Hi^U (itseil for black 

c.illlc); see Jamieson. Comp. Kng. «ro/, Isl. nafti. 

See Th^ TravelUr^ 159. 

i6^. b^fisrs, .'^e bousing rsxtC* ui luifriy Q. I. Iv. -/a, '‘tiu.iff and A>{ew#“iii Haring' 

I iju's (quoted in bTarc’n CA'ts., od. fialUwdl .ind Wright), *' bffyty poet"* 

Jtryden, “sup and bi»ww from horn and can" in Keats* lines on TAr Aftr/va/d Tavrf''t^ 
Johuson quotes Uutch buy<rtt. 

drumfy ss muddy. The w’ord is u»ed in Norihumb. (Haiti welt) a* a verb • in 
HigMnud Mary: 

“ Ye banks and braes and htreams around 
The Castle o* Montgomery, • 

Green be yoor woods, and lair your flowers. 

Your waters never drumHe.“ 

169. AccA Comp. Afigh-hp, as in Amiens’ song in yon likt it. If. vib 

Ofar firs is a sort of wondering apfieal to the world in general, juit as Vt gwft, 
Ortai Heavens, Ac. to Heaven. The plural afrv ot'curs in Author. Versktnof the Aets if 
the Apostles, xiv. 15, &c., &c. In the EUxabethan poets it is sometimes used in addressing 
ladies. There is no etymological reason why it should not be Mu 

173. aback » on b.sck backward. Chaucer has this form. 

i7<>. Htlies. See above, I. 34. 

S77. /Area? these. 

178. Fiemt. See above, 1 . 16. haii or “the leafC (htng/* (OIom. Burne, Globe Ed.) 
ar whit, anght, A. S. aht, aarhit. /are/ hae/ *>devjJ a bit. In I. ao6 there is dtHhnet^ • * 

179. fimmer. The b in the coaumm form fisnherie merely ant^ry ; aeenoto ort L 63, 
'jymmer^mast s carpenter, Ac. Here perhaps Hmnter « fences. ' 

3B9 
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180. limmer r* mistress. This word, used generally in a disparaging sense, is seem- 
ingly connected fay Jamieson with i.e., a limb of Satan, a devil’s limb. Comp, 
f;«/. But sudi a derivation seems much to be doubted. Ben Jenson uses limmtr^ Sad 
Shepherd, 11. il. 

182. Ndtr a hit. See noti to Alex. Feast, 70. 

122. 185. steer Si common Ens. stir. 

188. yrite gentles. Mention other adjectives that are treated so completely as substan- 
tives as to receive a plural inHeclion.] • 

189. IWhat is meant by starve here ?] * 

194, fora'. .See note to Hymn Hat. 73. 

197, Sturt -'Start, startle, and so trouble, vex. See Halloween, of the bold Jamie 
Fleck : . ^ 

" He marches tfaro* amang the stacks, 

Tho’ he was something sinrtin.* 

2or. [How do you " sc.sn " this line?] 

262. dizzen = a do/eu ** ctits ^ of yarn r? a hank or hesp. 

203. [Explain wars/ here.] 

UU4. ev*n dottm - downright. With the use of even qpmp. that of Jlat in such phrases 
as “ A Jlat contradiction.” 

205. lank 3 languid. A. S. hlanc s lean, meagre. Germ. Schlank. 

206. deilkaet. See above, 1. 178. 

2(x> Horse Kaccs have been our great national sport since the time of the Restoration 
at least. 

213. Cast <;i// s quarrel. Outcast, a quatrel (Jamieson). Wyntown uses to “cast 
words " in this sense ; comp. Swedish ord kastas. In “ cast out,” as used in the text, the object 
of tlm \e»b is omitted: the “out” gives intensity. With thif use of “cast” comp. I.jit 
jacere in sneh phrases its “In femina.s iulustres probra jeccrut.” (Tac. Ann. xi. 13.) 

214. solder (lie make .solid). 

ji(>. [What “part of speech” is /ox/ here?] 

218. [Explain here. Comp. “ great friends."] 

220. [What part of the verb is run here ?J 

jads. Wedgwooil connects jade with the T.at ilia through the Span, ijada, and ho 
makes the radical meaning a panting broken>winded horse, one that “ilia ducit.” (Hor. 
/:/. 1. i. 9.) 

921, Comp. Rape of the Lock, 997 — 306. 

123. 223. livelong. Sec note to sidelong, Des. A'., and PAiV. Soc. Transactions 

for > 862-^3. • 

C27. [Is there anything noticeable in the language of thi.s line ?j 

230. gloavtin, A. S. glomung. 

23s, See Cotter* s S. N. 1 54. 



WILLIAM COWPER 


i;3i— 1749. William Cowtik was Virn at OrAit llcrkhamatead, HcrtforcUhirt^ N«v. 
*6, 1731. His father, the rector of that place, was a dcscendaiil of Sir William Oowfwr, 
the friend of HfK»kcr. His mother, who>e maiden name was ^Viiue Ihmnc, could trace her 
pedigree back to a royal house (see Oh the Rnei^t fi/ My Mothfr*s Phtuu*, K 108), For 
the pronunciation of his surname, up to the beginning of the 17th century, say a his 
latest biographer, ‘the name h«d been spelt and it has never lieen pronounced 

otherwise by the family/ John Cowper of James 1 /s nnie ‘altered it probably in affec 
lation of the Norman spelling “Ciiperc" or “Coupre," as the ntinies appear In the roll 
of Battle Abbey. Many of the family, however, retained the old spelling for some lime 
after In Lord Campbell’s Li/i cj {.'hamtlh'r Cmv^r, we have one or two letters signed 
“ Wm. Cooper/’ ' (Gloljc Ed. of Cc7i*A''V IP'orkf, sxi. noicX 1 1 was the future poef* mlsfot- 
tune to lose his mother when he was but six years old ; but he never lu*t the fondest memory 
of her. He was presently scut to a 5cho»»l 'it Maikcl Street, and then to Wcswlnsler. 
Amongst his Wcstmin.stcr sflifMjlfcIlows were Thornton, Lloyd, Colman .m<t t^hurchill. Hh 
experience of public schexd life scciiis to have been bitter ; sec his rWiw/r. Hia Imdilv 
frame was not robust : he was of a highly sensitive disposihW. Such a I'oy fiwed for 
the public school life of that time, perhaps for the public achuol life of any time. 

a. 1749- * 7 ^ 3 * -^i^ter Icai ing si.hool, he was articled to an altottiey for three years, but 
he preferred ‘ giggling and making giggle’ with certain lady couMtts to law studies. Then he 
took chambeis in the Temple with the design of continuing, t,r r^’ally beguining tliosc alodien. 
Here some twelve years drifted away. At last his friends procured him an appointinent 
in the Civil Service, this from nervousness he resigned ; they procured him anolher—tluit of 
clerk of ihe journals to the House of Ixirds. A parliainenury dispute made it necessary for 
him to appear at the bar of the House of lairds to entitle him to the office. Before thU nc' 
cessity his strangely nervous nature succumbed. Towards die end of ty^i, hia reason giving 
way It became advi-sablc to commit him to complete medical care and supervision. 

3! ijdj— 1780. After remaining some seven months lit the house of Dr Coium, .it 
St Albans, his mind in some degree recovered its balance: but he was a changed mw. 
He had undergone a great reacUon, Ho had discovered with shame and remorse the 
frivolousness of his I.rf7ndon We, and altogether shrunk from renewing it. Not unimturally, 
he ran now into an opposite extreme, and was for a life devoted to rcHgiou-s cxctci^h- At 
Huntingdon he became acquainted with the Unwins-^a clergyman, his wife, and a son. 
In t76s he became an inmate of their house. Mr Unwin being thrown from his herse and 
killed the following year, in 1767 Cowper and Mrs Unwin removed to Otney, a vm^e 
on the Ouse in Buckinghamshire, well known by the poefs subsequent descriptions, thal 
Ihev mieht enjoy there the ghostly minisirailons and counsel of the Rev. John Newton. 
There can be little doubt that Newton’s society was harmful for Cowper. Newton was 
a man of a vigorous mind, of sincere piety, ofgenoinckiodUness; he was certainly attached 
to Cowper; but, as compared with Cowper, it msist be allowed that he was of a *1*^ 
unsensitive nature. In hia eaillef lifo he had been a ilave^eakr. Such a man waa 
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to deal with so delicate a temperanieiii as that of his new parishioner. He might know how 
to twin trees^ but his hands were too* robust and rude for flowers. Cowper’s old disorder 
soon began Ut threaten him with a second attack. In 1773 the threat was fulfilled. *Cah 
vinistic doctrine and religious exiiitcments threw an already trembling mind off its balance, 
and aggravated a malady which btit for them might probably have been cured* (see * Intro- 
ductory Memoir* to Globe Cowf^er^ p. xlti). Some six years passed before Cowper was 
himself again. In 1779 he w.-ts delivered froig his well-meaning but Injudicious director and 
friend, by that gentleman’s presentation to thw living of .St Mary Woolnoth, London. It 
was after his Newton’s departure, that Cowper, finding much leisure at his disposal, 
•commenced writer. « 

4. 1780—1800. Tiie decftd beginning with the year 1780 was the great productive 
period of Cowpei’.s life. In 1780 he d^rottf The Proj;:ress of Error; in the winter, 1780—1, 
Tyuihf Tahle~T<ilkt Expoxtuiniiou. eMis first volninc of Poems was published in 178a. 
It was when he was in the midst of these literary labours that Lady Austen first visited 
Oiney. Their acqiiaiiitaiicc ripened inia the warmest friend.'ahip. In 1782 her ladyship 
came to reside in the village, and for some two ye.trs made Cowpcr*.s life bright with her gay 
sprightly presence. Would that that good angel had come to him sooner, and abode with 
him longer ! The evil spirits that haunted Cowper were Vanished for the time. There was 
no hour for them, when Lady Austen played her harpsichord and s.'ing, or enlivened the very 
air with her pleasant converse and sympathetic humour. It was she who told him the story 
of John Gilpin ; and gave him the Se/a for a theme. Unhappily, this cheerful intimacy was 
abruptly ended in .*784. It would seem that there arose some jealousy between T.aidy 
Austen and Mr^‘ Unwin ; and Cowper, having to choose between his old friend and the new, 
dirt his duty firmly, wirh whatever sorrow. The Task was published in 1785, along with the 
TiminiuH*, His ne^t great work was his translation of ifotner; this was published in 
179X. Meanwhile, Mrs Unwin and ho had lemovcd to Wc«.ton, about two miles from 
Ohicy. 

Presently his old malady began to return. During the last six years of his life it pre* 
vailed almost without intermisrioii. In 1796 Mr.s Unwin died, but he seemed almost un- 
moved; indeed his gloom could not be made deeper. In March, 1779, he wrote that most 
forlorn and unhuplng poem, The Cirr/nwy. On April the 95th, x8oo, his troubles ceased 
for ever. 


Cowper was distinguished not only as a poet but as a Icttei-writer ; indeed, in the episto- 
lary literature of England he deserves and occupies the first place. His only rival is Horace 
Walpole ; and when we cunsider first how different their lives were, how much fuller of sug- 
gestion and material Walpole's how ^eemiugly dull and uninspiriting Cowper's, and, 
secondly, what licence Walpole allow’S himself^ his remarks and criticisms, how to be 
piquant he sjiares nothing and nobody, how, ofi the otlicr hand, Cowper will not let an 
iU-aatUred word escape his pen, one cannot but claim for Cowper the praise of superior 
Originmliiy. He haa tiucceeded in niaking the most eventless and unsuggestive life mter- 
estiltg, and this by no meretricious means— by no fal.se colouring or extravagant orna- 
ment. 

'In his poems as in his letters trutlifulness Is one great (diaracteristic charm of Cowper, 
^the service he did to English literitiire by this thorough sincerity can scarcely be exag- 
gqnUed. Perhaps his place in the history of our literature is higher than that be holds in that 
iiterature itself. In an age of poetic conventionality, of sb.'iUow theories, of souLless practice, 
It was Cowper that inspired our poetry with a higher and nobler tone. COwper began the 
needed reformation, which Wordsworth and Coleridge and Scott afihieved. In this work he 
had one great coadjutor— Burns. The Ayrshire ploughman and the Budeiaghamshire recktse, 
dilforhig widely in character and genius, were in fact great allies. Their hvqs are alikain 
,«ofchi»g hot sadrisa As po«U they lived and wmhipped the same sovereign mistress— 
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Truth. They would not praU of natiuo without knowing htr; they would not pretend to 
pauioos of which they were uncon&ctouf; they wou(4nofc t«ke any pan in the trldted^t 
masquerades of their day. It is pleasant to know that before his last atUck of deq^ndency 
overcame him, Cowper read Bums' volume of poems mih much enjoyment. Ughlttess and 
grace may sometimes be wanting in Cowper*a poetry, but tKkt virtue of truthfulness is never 
wanting. Perhaps no writer is so absolutely free from aflbclatwn of every sort. Indeed hts 
language occasionally suffers from his anxiety to be quite unarltficlaJ. 


HEROISM. . 

r • 

This piece waspubli>hcd in Cowpcr'.s ist volume, 17? a 

124, 1 & 7. [Is there anything pleonastic heie?J 

7 ututuous. The metaphorical use of this word (what is that 11^ ?J is now-anUys 
almost superseding the primitive use. Johnson in hts Dirt, g^ves no instance of the 
secondary use. 

9. [What part of the seiitem,e is fj 

II. ona<tay. SctL’Al/ijg. 14 

13. turn'd, .So King Lutr^ 1 . iv, .403 : 

“If she must ,Vrw, 

^ Create her child of srJeen," 

&c. Esp. comp. I Nen, /t^, IH. i, a6; 

“Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange erutitiuns; oft the /rvwiNgir Mrth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch'd and vexed 
By the imprisoning unruly wind 
Within her woinh, which for enlargcmmtt striving 
Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers." 

See Nat, 740, Prom taem )s derived /row, or turn* as Spenser s|jells it. See /’rw- 

thal, 6j. * 

15. See the famous letter of (he youqger Pliny to Tacitus on his uncle's death (vl. 16;. 
31. wf« is from the Fr. axwntw 

35, uHtn/amt'd a uninspired with life, containing and developing no seeds. Comp, 
infornCd, Par, /.or/, iil 593 : 

“ Not all paru like, but alt alike in/arntd 
With radiaiit light, as glowitig iron with 6re.'^ 

and derin/armed in Abt, and AcAit, Part i.t 

“And dtr-in/rrmed the tenement of day.** 

idU, Comp, Virgirs use of tegmilm Gtard, j, ye : 

“£t ugttam pattere situ rfurescere campum.'^ 
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NOTES, 




135 . 3a. Strictly (Vut /tciorilnts atqut poitis^ Ac.) he should liavc said A^rds, not Jiackt^ or 
should have used scnne other part, thun ruminating. pVhat is meant by rnminant 1 What 
aotniAls belong to the genus Kttminanis f] 

41. /nrvasslrictlyi bait. Comp. Germ. /auVr. 

65. iconrgtt. It will be remembered that Alarlc frankly assumed the title of the 
Scourge 6 / God. 


ON THK UKCEIPT OF MY MOTIlKR\S PICTURE OUT OF 

* NORFOLK. 

• 

Cowper says that he had more pleasure in writing this poem than any other of his excppt 
one, that one Addressed to a lady who hat supplied to me the place of iny own mother— my 
own invaluable mother- -these six-and-twenty years.” (Prolvibly the lines to Mrs Unwin, 
beginning Jfarp f / rvani a lyre of other strings,) 

The letter, acknowledging the receipt of the Picturef is dated Weston, Feb. 27, 1790: 
*' My dearest Ruse whom 1 thought withered, and fallen from the stalk, but whom 1 find still 
alive: nothing could give me greater plea.surc than to know it, and to learn it from yourself. 1 
loved you dearly when you were a chiM, and love you not a jot the Ic.ss for having ceased Co 
be so. Kvery creature that tiears any affinity to my mother is dear to me, and you, the 
daughter of her brother, are but one remove distant from her. 1 Im-e you theieforc, and love 
you much, both for her sake, and for your own. The wurld could not have furnished you 
with a present so acceptable to me, as the picture which you have so kindly sent me. 1 
received it the night before last, and viewed U with a trepidation of nerves and .spirits some- 
what akin to what 1 should have felt, had the dear original presented herself to my embraces. 
1 kissed it and hung it where it is the last object that I see at night, and of course the first on 
which 1 open my eyes in the morning. 8he died when 1 completed my sixth year; yet I 
remember her W'ell, and am an ocular witness of the great fidelity of the copy. I remember 
too, a multitude of the maternal tcndcrncsscN which 1 received from her, and which have 
enured her memory to me beyond expression. There is in me I liclicvc more of the Donne 
than of the Cowper ; and though 1 love all of both names, and have a thousand reasons to love 
those of my own name, yet I feel the bond of nature draw me vehemently to your side. 1 was 
thought in the days of my childhood much to resemble my mother, and in iny natural temper, 
of which at the age of fifty-eight I must be suppo&eil to be a competent judge, can trace ^th 
her and my late uncle, your fat|;er, somewhat of his irritability ; and a little 1 would hope 
both of his and of her— -I know not what to call it, without seeming to praise myself, which is 
not my intention, but speaking to yon 1 will even speak out, and tay^ood nature. Add to all 
this, I deal much in poetry, as did our venerable ancestor, the Dean of St Paul's, and 1 think 
1 Shan have proved myself a Donne 'ht all points. The truth is, that whatever 1 am, I love you 
all,” &C. &c. 


126 . r. O that, Ac. This is an ellipuc phrase for "how I wish that, &c.'' So in Lat. si, 
in Greek st, are used, the principal verb being understood. " 0 " here is in fact a sign 
oxpotstiftg » longing— a written representative of a sigh— a simpler, less developed way of 
uttering an emotion of regret ; it has realty contained in it both subject and predicate. 

a. M roughly. In this and like phrases of recent and present English, the hti has 
ttwreely its full force. It wiher tempers smd qualifies the adverb or adj. with wMeh it is used t 
whereas, radically, it should intensify, llius " but roughly ” is a softened Way of saying 
**reiighly strictly, it should be a more violent wayi it should mean "roughly and nothing 
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else ’* « Altogether roughly. then In wich u»e4 etnctly » nothing Wt ■- the Northern 

Hougkt hut or n^tbnt - only, merely. Kor insUnces of the pleonestic intixnlucUon of these 
last-mentioned etiuivelents into the same sentence with tt, see ShaktiPMHtw Grammar:, 

To this elliptic u&e of hut there is .%ome(hing similur in that of the Creolt eAAn in such 
passages as • 

M fcot irarp^i, o^yyct'l7tf• y «AAe rvi*. 

lo IFor what substantive does it stand here ?l 

127 . >6. nr. This the common old usage, thtugh now « onfined to poetry. In fact what 
1*. now expressed hy the addition of if was once expressed by the subjunctive mood. See note 
to Hymn Xat. 8i. For another instance in modem poetry see Hood*s lines, ** We w.-itched 
her/* &c. : 

*'.So silently we seemed^o iigieaka 
So slowly moved ubout, 

A s we had lent her hal^ our powers 
To <*ke her being out." , 

19. r^tfrU is derived fiom the French rhvrr, ahd so radically b dream ; but is limited 
to mean ** a waking dream/* the < ir virap. 

20. hrarst. See note to LytK i^t. 

33. AHirns. So hraus, Kap<‘ of ih* A. 653 

pass tny lipu C'onip. the Homeric phrase : miw «r^ rirov rpeet dtdvrwi', 

17. Comp. Tacitus’ “Quod (|ijisijue snil. credit facillinm/' 

46. Cowper’s fath<y[ d. 1736. .Southey dr^cs not mention the date. 

50. hiVihU\y> uUiiuafbly connefted with btxh, 
cOinh is cognate with cont’k. 

56. “ I i-.Mi truly sfiy/' said Cowper, nearly fifty ycais after hi» mother’s death, “that 
not a week jias-ses (perhaps I Ihight with equal seracity say a day) in which 1 do not think of 
her : such wan the impression her tenderness made upon me, though the opportunity she had 
Tor showing it was .so short.* 

128 . nightly. $ee note to /f/»rn iVa/. tyq. 

67. [What is meant by humour here ?| 

71. Humhers, 1‘his wa.s a conspicuous word in the poetic verbiage of the last eentiuy, 
uhivh was attacked, by precept and also in his earlier works by example, by Wordsworth, 
■?ce Johnson’s Aftvr of tko passim. 

97- This line i» taken, as C'owpcr points out, from Garth's Dispensary, 

<>$. (What part of the sentence is on the sfangeroui tide of life t\ 

108. Cowper s mother, through the Hippesleys, of 'lltroughley, in Sussex, and the 
Pellats, of Bolney, in the same county, wax ** descended fJbm the .several noble houses of 
West, Knollys, Carey, Biillen, Howard, and Mowbray ; and so by four different lines froril 
Henry ill., King of England.’’ 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


(t) T772'-^i794. CoLERiDGB was botfl at Ottery St Maryt Devonshire, Oct. ar, x779-*> 
Scott was born the year before, Wo|dsworth the year before that—the son of the Vicar and 
Head'Master of the King's School Uier^. In 1782 he was sent to Christ’s Hospital-, in 1791 
to Jesus College, Cambridge; in x:f^4 he left the University for good without taking a 
degree, after a curious eKapade shortly before. 

(2) 1794-^1800. Cambridge deserted, Coleridge joined Southey at Bristol in a scheme 
for founding a Pantisocratic State at Susquehannah. Both men marrying— they married 
sisters— this fine bubble burst. Presen^y, for good as for evil, Coleridge’s ardent radicalism 
sobered down. In 1797 he published a volume of poentsfin concert with his old school-friend 
Charles Lamb. About the same time he became acquainted with Wordsworth. That was the 
year of his greatest poetic productiveness. In 1798, that famous Volume, the Lyrical BaL 
iadSf was published. That same year Coleridge was enabled through the kindness of certain 
friends (the Wedgwoods) to set off for a sojourn in Germany. ^ 

(3) 1800—1816. He returned to England in 1800. Ho lived *Bt divers places— Loudon, 
Keswick, Caine, Malta, Rome— formed various literary schemes, devoted himself to various 
intellectual pursuits. 

(4) t8x6 — x 834* In 1816, hiswife and family living up in th8 Lake country, Coleridge was 
received into the house of MrGillman, a surgeon residing at Mighgate, that what could be 
done might be done to cure him of hU excessive use of opium. There he remained to the 
end of his life. There he sat *' as a kind of Magus, girt in mystery .ind enigma, his Dodona 
oak-grove . . * whispering strange things, uncertain whether oracle.H or jargon.” (Carlyle's 
Life of Storling,) To this last period of his life belong his Two lay Semtons, Aids to 
BOftolion, Oh tht ConstUuUon of Church and Stats aciording to the fiUa of tachi but pro- 
bably he exerted his greatest influence at this time through his conversations, or rather mono- 
logues. *' He had, especially among young inquiring men, a higher than literary, a kind 
of prophetic, or magician, character.’* After a four years' long illness, on July 35, 1834 ; 

**^very mortal power of Coleridge 

Was froren at its marvellous source ; 

The rapt one, of the godlike forehead, 

The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth.'* t 


Poetry was with Coleridge but one of many pursuits; he did not take the Muse to hipi for 
better and for worse, and cleave only to her. It was only in his young manhood that h# de- 
voted himself to her ; in the latter periods of his life politick! and critical and religious questions 
midnly occuined him. What of poetry he produced was of a singularly exquisito quality ; bat 
his works are a collection of fragments rather than complete achievements. He was for ever 
deaigniog and plotting, not acting. He was conscious of his weakness in this reflect, but had 
not alrength to overcome it. He was a living Hamlet, full of the most splendid thoughts and 
tb| noblest purposes, but a most incompetent doer. ** Carmen mlaquumt” he notes at the end 
of Tho Throe tPnnvx, afrapHeni if a SexUnit Taie^ **ia fiiturum tempos relcgatum. 
Te-motvow! and To-monrow! and To-morrow !** At the end of hU introduction, x8t6, N 
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Rnhia Khan, ora- Vuion int^Drtam^ xi/ragment^ he adds: "Ycl from irie still suivivittf 
recollections in his mind, Ihc Author bjs frequently piir^sed to finish for himself what had 
been originally, as it were, given to him. AJptor aXtea o<rw: but the to*niorraw is yet to 
come.** And it never came. The incomidetion of CkruinM\k a severe loss to our literature, 
The two pans we happily possess arc of wonderful beauty anc1V>^ver. They wore the 
diatc inspiration of the Lay of the fast MtHstivl (** It is to Mr Coleridge/' writes Scott, 
"that 1 am bound to make the acknowleilgement due from the pupil to his master '*1; and 
certainly Scott himself never succeeded in sutrmtnding .my one of his work* with bu fine an 
atmosphere of glamour and romance. Moreover, Colerulge’s spiritual insight iS incomparably 
profoundor than that of Scott : he sounds depths of feeling and of thought beyond the teach 
of the Northern minsir^V'i plummet. In the scanty amount of what he prutluced Coleridge 
reminds one of Ciray ‘•>ce Metitoir of ; but the causes of sterility were different. Gray 
suffered from fastidiousness : Coleridge rather from an overwhehiiing abundance of interests 
.ind idea*. " His mind,” writes Southey, " is in a per^tual Sc Vitus* ibuicc '-eternal activity 
without action.'* If iio man can serve two masters, stilt less can he serve half-tHloxen. 
*' F.x (>ede Herculem :*' in such a way we must be content to infer how splendid an artist was 
here in Coleridge. 


TUE ANCIKNT MARINER. 


Wordiworih givea the folly wing .luouot of the compoMtiou of thb^ poem. *'Tn reference 
to this poem, 1 will here mention one of the most noticeable fact* in iny own poetic history, 
and that of Mr Coleridge. In the autumn of 1797, he, my sister, and myself started from 
.'\iro\den pretty laic in the afternoon, with a view to visit Yanton atid the Valley of Stone* near 
to it : and .1$ our united funds were very small, wc agreed to defray the expense of the tour 
hy writing a poem to be sent to the .V-f.v A/ouik/y Afngaztnt set up by Phillips the bookseller, 
andediteii by Dr Aiken. Accordingly, we set off. and proceeded along the Quanmek Hills, 
tiiwards W.-itchet, and in the course of this walk w’as planned the poem of the 'Ancient 
Mariner,’ founded on a dream, as M r Coleridge said, of his friend Mr Cruikshank. Much the 
greatest [lartuf the story wa.s Mr Coleridge’s iiivenliou; but certain parts 1 suggested; for 
example, some crime w as to be conimitted which sivmid bring upon the Old Navigator, asColc* 
ridge afterwards delighted U) call him, the xpectral peraecutioii, as a consequence of that crime 
and his own wanderings. I had been reading in Sbelvockc% yoyajgyt a day or two before, 
that while doubling Cape Horn, they frequently saw Albatrosses in that latitude, the largest 
sort of sea-fowl, some evicnding their wings twelve or thirteen feet, ' Suppose,' said I, *you 
represent him a$ having killed one of these birds on entering the South Sea, and that the 
tutelary spirits of theto regions t.dce upon them to avci^e the crime.' The incident was 
thought fit for the purpose, and adopted accordingly, I also suggested the navigation of the 
shifi by the dead men, but do not recollect that I had anything more to do with the scheme of 
the poem. The gloss with which it was subsequently accompanied Was not thought of by 
eithtf of us at the time, at least not a bint of it was given to me, and 1 have no doubt it was a 
gratuitous after^thought. We began the contposilion together, on that to me memorable 
evening : I fiimished two or three linea at the beginning of the poem, in particular; 

* And listened like a three years' child. 

The Mariner bad his wilL* * 

These tiifiing contributioiis, all but one, Mr C. has with unneceisary scntpiiloilty reoenled. 
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»lipped out' of his mind, as well they might. As we endeavoured to proceed conjointly (I speak 
of the same evening), our respective manners proved so widely different, that it would have 
been quite presumptuous in me to do anything but separate frcnn an undertaking upon which I 
could only have been a clog. We returned after a few days from a delightful tour, of which I 
have many pleasant, and somelof them droll enough recollections. We returned by Duburton 
to Alfoxdem The * Ancient Mariner * grew and grew till it became too important for our first 
object, which was limited to our expectation of five pounds; and we began to think of a 
volume, which was to consist, as Mr Coleridge has told the world, of poems chiefly on super- 
natural subjects, taken from conunon life, btft looked at, as much as might be, through an 
imaginative medium. Accordingly I wrote ‘The Idiot Boy/ ‘Her Eyes are Wild,* etc., 
and * We are Seven,' ‘The Thorn,* and some others."-— of WUliam Wordtvaorih^ 
fyCkrisiopher Wordswertht D.D.^ ^ 

.See also Coleridge's Biegraphia LiieraHa^ Chap. xiv. 

“Not only in matters of speculation," writes Mr. W. Ro&setti, in his Prefatory Notice to 
his edition of Coleridge's Poeitts, “ but in poetry as well, Coleridge has been assailed as an 
unniepsured and disingenuous borrower: for instance, the Ancient Mariner-- wh\ch yields to 
none of his works in the salient appearances of originality— has been stated by Dc Quincey to 
be founded on a passage in the writings of Shelvocke the circumnavigator." It will be seen 
from the extract just given from Wordsworth, that Coleriflge's obligation to Shelvocke was no 
new discovery of De Quincey's. Whatever may be the value of other charges of plagiarism 
against Coleridge, this certainly is worthless enough. Coleridge draws a certain amount of 
material from Shelvocke, and that is all. If his doing so is to destroy his chtuncter for 
origiiuHty, then Shakspere, and most other writers, must l>e wholly condemned in the same 
respect Is an architect bound to make hi.‘» own bricks? Is a painter bound to create hisown 
models? With detectives of theDe Quincey sort there is scarcely an author who does not run 
a chance of being taken up for a thief and a robber. 'J’he p|ssage in Shelvocke, which is 
most to tjie point, is this : describing his voyage between ** the streights of le Mair" and the 
coast of Chili, he says they saw no fish, “nor one sea-bird, except a disconsolate black Albi- 
tross, who accompanied us for several days, hovering about us as if he Imd lost himself, till 
Hatley (my second captain), observing in one of his melancholy f)ts that this bird was always 
hovering l>e.ir us, imagin’d from his colour lh.it it might l>e some ill-omen. That which, 1 
suppose, induced him the more to encourage his superstition was the continued series of con- 
tr«ir)' tempestuous winds, which had oppress'd us ever since we had got into this sea. But 
be that as it would, he after some fruitless attempts at length shot the albitross, not doubting 
(perhaps) that we siiould have a fair wind after it.” (Shelvocke's Voyage round the World by 
the way of the great South Sea^ ffec., London, 1786.) 

In Rossetti's edition of Coleridge’s Poems will be found the older version of the Ancient 
the version publishecf in Lyrical Ballads, 1798. It differs from the later, the com- 
monly current version, in its orthography, which is more archaic ; and secondly, in its larger 
admission of the horrible ; for instanci^, Death, “ tliat wom&n's mate," or “ her fleshless 
Pheerc," as the earlier reading runs, is described with an overflowing ghastliness, and so the 
movements of the defunct bodies towards the end of the voyage, A taste for such deuils pre- 
vailed about the close of the last century, the time of "Monk*' Lewis, 'ApoIlo'*s Sexton,’ and 
Mrs Radcliffe who dealt freely in 

" Noctumos lemures portentaque Thessala." 

Coleridge happily quite outgrew that blood-curdling appetite. Also, he came to the conclu* 
sion ffiat there was nothing 5|dritually effective in spelling “ancient ** with a y, or appending 
an e to mariner. 

dlhls poem was by no means received with enthusbusm- Its “ Bre-Rafl^efitism " was not to 
UieiattsfiMtionoftheage. Like many another great work in ihe beginning of a new»ra,it 
had to create the taste by wM^ it was to be approved. 
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Past I. 

130. I. it is, See note to I. j of Ai^xamlsw^s F^ast, 

5. bridegroow. The grvout here is a corruption of Ancient Eng. gitma a man. 

8. ntayst. The prmioun, raJicuily 4 mtoitteil in the vcib, U nut inde))endently ex* 
pressed. See note to L'Ailsg, 104. 

II. This word is still in use in pro\tucial dialect*, Shalcsperc has it in AfatbftAt 

V. iii. II ; • 

"The devil damn thee bUch, thou rr emu faced Amw.** 

Dry den in 7 'As Cock and th* Fox : 

** Hut the false /oont who amid yot g'orlr his wilt 
By open force, employed his tlattering skill," 

19. sftsoons* .See Prothat. 1. 53 

131. 32. hi^soon, Fr. hassan s= the Ami histruineiit. 

35, minstrelsy. Certainly Kitson wax right in asKrrliiig that minti^rl in the lute 
Middle Ages and in the i6th century srimisician, as against Percy ti ho in the i-st edition of 
the Reliques of Amient Kn^. claimed for it a far wider meaning. Scott thei'efore 

U'les the word and its cognate somewhat insiccuratcly of the ballads of the Scotti&h border and 
in The fay of the Last Afins/n'l. Here it is nsctl correctly. See s iii. 1 5, Matt, ix, 93.1 

In /7<j/wlxMii, 93, the Aiith. V. reads "the player;, on iiiotniments,” where the Prayer-Book 
gives "the iiuiistrels." With the present pas-.igc coni|K The laming p/ the Shrew, IV, B. 
185, of Petruchio’s grotesque wedding . 

"Hark! haik' I hear the tninsiiels play.” 

38. In Yorkshire, ami perhaps elsewhere, the pret. of beat is pronounced bef which i* 
the more effective pronunciation here. I 

41. he. Willi this personification comp, the Greek Typhan, 

55, rA//yhcrc -= clefts. .Spciiner uses it for 
62. s'pound. So Drayton’s //ara/frt/ A'/iW/af; 

" Still in a swound my heart revives and faints." 

This form is still conunon in East Anglia (Halliwell). The A. S. verb is swunan, the Old 
Hightieim swindan. 

[Explain the simile.} 

132. 64. thoioHgh, Puck uses this fuller form in Mids. N. D. II. i. 3, &c. In the mlvb. 
It is generally used. 

75, (What is meant by shroud here?] * 

76, simply, evenings, as in Ant. and Cleo/., IV xiv. 8 J 

‘•'rhey are black vesfeds fiageaiits.'' 

77, whiles. So Mtsch A, ah. IV. 1. 931, 9 Corinth, ix. 13, &c. Tn Lowland Scotch 
whiles is very commonly an advb., as Tzva Oogs^ aai. 


Part II. 

83. So Herodotus declares of the exploring fleet sent out by King Nechoa that the 
sun rose first on the left, and theit presently on the right. U it was so, tliat fleet must have 
doubled what we now call the Cape of Good Hope. The Ancient Mariners shi^ seems go 
have turned round somewhere near the Antartic circle, and so come bade Korthward. The 
" good South wind” (see 1 . 71) begun Co blow as they emerged from the Ice rone. 
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NOTES, 


9a. [What caaft is Vm here?] 

1 S 8 97. [With what part of the sentence is iike Gad's own connected Q 

98. u^st. This is a weak preterite fomsftr/'rtVr^/. (Chaucer uses nfnsU as a 
subst in Cant, Ta/es, 1053 : 

• 

^'And in the gatdyn at the sonne u^rtste 
Sche walleeth up and down wher as hire liste.”) 

A common provincial form of the pret. of th^siinpie verb is ris, shortened from rist. 

S04. [What is meant by the furrom following free T) 

109, A common provincial pronunciation of brtak is bretk. 

111. [What part of speech is ail here f] 

116. Southey lias the same «wor^s rhyming together, of a similar becalming in his 

Ittckcapt Sell; ^ 

"Mer sails from heaven received no motion, 

Her keel was steady in the ocean/' 

117. a Painted &*c. Comp, fiamlet, II. ii. 509, when Pyrrhus* sword 

** seemed i* the |ir to stick: 

So as a painted tyrant^ Pyrrhus stood, 

I And like a neutral to his will and matter 

Did nothing/' 

So of Tphigenia, all dumb and helpless, in ifSschylus, Agatn. 233, ed. Paley : 

**ffpiirov<ra 6* wv •¥ it.T.A/* 

laa iWbat is the force of itri«fhere? Comp. Sit A, III IF. i. 103.] 

125. Comp. Rich, tlt,^ I. iv. 32. • 

197. about, about. See Mach. I. iil 33, 

130. tho death-Jires s- Corpse candles, Fetch-lights, or Dead men's candle.s. See 
Ellis* Brand's Pop. Ant. 

184 . 133 - \niHt fathom deep. So we say a frfcponnd note, a iwofoot rule, a three-mile 
iiuslk, &c. How would you account fur the absence of the usual number-inflection in these 
phra.sesF] 


Part lU. 

<44. glased. Glatt\% siiiiply a modified form of glass, used as a verb. 

159. wsi. So 1 Jien, kV. IV. i. x8o. It is the pret. of loi/e to know; comp. Lat. 
novi. Cognate are wote I wot, and wisse to iustnict. See Skeat's Piers Pi. (Clar. Press 
Gioss.). Cognate too is the a<lv. iwiss (often corrupted into / soiss. Sir W. Scott seems so 
to mistake ; see his Gloss, to Sir Tristrem, where be explains Y wis and nought at wene** 

" 1 know certainly and do not speak at giicss**X the A. S. gewiss. 

155. dodged. This word was once considered dignified enough. Johnson quotes from 
South ; "The consideration should make men grow weary of «£MS^/>rg' and shewing tricks with 
Cod.** 

158 . with blach lips bahetl. See Lament. 0/ Jerem. v. jo. 

188 . 184. gossameres, *Gossomer. Properly God-summer. O. det sonuner, Aiegende 
Sommer, sommer-f&den (summer-threads^ Maricn fadeit, unsrer Ueben flatten flhlen, from the 
legend that the gossomer is the remnant of our Lady’s winding-sheet, whidh fell away in 
fragments when she was t^en up to heaven- I* l^his divine origin which is indicated 1^ 
the first .syllable of the E. Term.’ (Wedgwood.) 

186 . U3. The talking oak compares the passing soul of the "Stormy Brewer** to a stork. 
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Paht IV. 

934. a taint See note to ^ 4 -jr. Ftast 69. 
HT* 94s. or tvti\ See note to Hymn Xai. 86 . 


Part V. 

i 5 & 995. See e Htn. tV, HI. i. 6. • * 

097. siUy. See note to Hymn Nnth*iiy^ V*. 

309. dank is closely connected with damy. Milton uses the word several tiraes, ai in 
liis ti-anslation of Hor. Od. I. 

31a antar is a coiruption of an ntar, the ttf standing in a quasi-prepositional rela* 
|ton to the advb. of place. The word is still current in Somerset (llalliwelt). 

' 140 . 358. aJrt^pinf. See note to a Mayings ao. 

367. [What is the force of m here ?] 


• Part Vf. 

lit 427- MaUd. =■ made late. The prefix Ap< converts an adj. into a causative verb, 
(live other instances of this force of See Far. Last !• 78?. 

144. 519 . shrievt. SerifaH is A. S. ^'to receive confession. My tout seemingly the 
direct object, is therefore strictly the case of the nearer object. Similarly tan/sss is used. 


Part VII. 

145 . 535. ivydod. '* Tod, a bush generally of ivy. In Suffolk, a stump at the lop of a 
liuilard.'* Halliueil, who quotes from Drayton : 

**And, like an owte, by night to goe abroad, 

Roosted ail day within an ivy iod,'* &c. 

Jamieson refers it to Isl. tota ramuscuhis. 

54a a-/tard. The a- is a corruption of the oldest English of, which strengthens the 
simple verb ; so M and ab sometimes in Gk. and Lac. t^omp* a-hnngred {alyngrod, PUrs 
Pi. vi, 269), a-wtary, fltc, 

145 . 565> [What is the force of go hereT] 



SCOTT. 


(i) 1771—1789. Walter Scott was ix>ra in Edinburghi Aug. 15, 1771,— which Iiea 
midway between the birth-years of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Delicate health led to his 
passing his boyhood in the country— in the Borders, at Sandy-knowe, and at Kelso. He was 
presently sent to the High School, and then to the Uniirersity, of Edinburgh. 

(a) 1789 — 1805. He commAiced his man's career as a lawyer; but literature soon 
began to prevail with him. He studied German, which was then an almost unknown tongue 
in this country, and translated some German pieces (Barger's Leonort and Tht Wild 
martt Gfithe's CSiz von Berlichingen^ ptibl. 1799}; he collected ballads, and composed him* 
self in the ballad style (see MintirtUy of the Scottish Border, publ. 1802 and 1803) ; he read 
old medixval romances, and edited one of them (Sir Tristrem, publ. 1804). Meanwhile, in 
1797, he married Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, the daughysr of a Prench refugee. In 1799 he 
was appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire ; in 1804 he removed from Lasswade to Ashestiel. 

(s) >805 — 1814. In 1805 appeared the first great fruit of all his past studies, the Lay 
0/ the Last Minstrel, which made him at once the most popular writer of the day ; no greater 
contrast to the reigning school of poetry can be conceived. It was followed by Marmion in 
x8o8, The Lady of the Lake in 18x0, and other less successful Mays.* As the novelty of the 
style wore off, the imperfections of his poetry became apparent. Moreover a greater master 
of the art, Byron to wit, began to attract all ears to himself. He ''beat*' Scott, to use Scott's 
own phrase when asked why he quitted ilje poetical field. To tairn to his private life : in 1805 
he entered into partnership with James Ballantine, a rising Edinburgh printer — a connection 
kept studiqusly secret; in xSod he was appojpted a clerk of the Court of Session ; in x8ii he 
bought land on the banks of the Tweed, near Melrose, and began the erection of Abbotsford. 

(4) 1814— 1839. In .x8r4 Scott,' hading his popularity As a.,poet on the wane, set him- 
self to finish a tale in prose, which he^ad begun some nine years before, and thrown aside as of 
no promise. This was no other than Waverley, or Sixty years with the publication of 

which commenced the most brillbnt period of Scott's life. He had at last discovered where 
his strength lay. In the next six years aj^ared his other masterpieces, Guy Maunering, 
Boh Bey, The Antiquary, Old Mortality, These imoiortal works were followed by others 
inferior only to them. Amongst other results was a very considerable income. Scott made 
various additions to his estate. His hospitality was unbounded. He was baroneted in 183a 
A terrible financial reverse befell him in the winter of 1835—6, a time of wide-spread com- 
mercial distress. The firm of Ballantine and Co. failed for some 1x7,000. The bankruptcy 
of another pubKsher, Constable, involved Scott in losses and engagements to the amount of 
some jC 60,000. Scott did not allow himself to be prostrated by these severe blqws. He bore up 
nobly against them ; there was in him no slight element of that high chivalrous nature, which 
he delighted to pourtray in his writings So^ though naw in his fifty-fifth year, this "knight 
without fear and without reproach” atmed himself with stern resolve for the struggle. His 
remaining years were spent in this same smuggle. All that he could do to redeem himself he 
did, and it was much ; but his adversities were too strong for his physical strength. Early in 
1630 he suffered a stroke of paralysis ; stilt he toiled mi. In April >831 came a second attack^ 
Some months later he virited Malta and Naples and Rome, in the hope that change and a 
milder air might recruit him. During tliis tour he still worked at Romances; but his mental 
polders were rapidly decaying. He was brought back to England in June, 1832, a mere 
wreck physical and intellectual. In the followiitg September he at last rested fmm all hit 
labours. 
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^ A'tapoer, the **inctii9**4dk power of Scott aippeftrlMstia1d»ai»ng«. <if Owm meay «r» 
oi the highest cxoeltoaoe^uid may even take with aoma of ShakipereSk Thoy ecimi 
from the very depths of a deep paieioiiate itamre, chat never in any other (form so openly 
classed Its inmost diaracter, but was for the most part resMved and seemingly oonveothnuil 
Thei^ are the very cites of SeotifB meet secret someiiines, as He writes themf he 

becomea almmt inarticulnte with fectiog; at least; 1m cannot And current words that art 
adeipiate to lus emotion. This is the real explanation of those wild burdens, coaipeeed of 
strai^e fancy-wOvcn melodiaus syllaUes^ that he used in his Lyrics with such a weird elleci 
(as Bleu Loro** in Where shall the lovemrckc,** &c. AferMsoe). They are the vdoe of 
Nature herself, speaking a certain mysteriom congite of her own, not according to any human 
grammar. Shakspere, too, often has recourse to these mdimentary sounds— 'this primL 
ttve, unorganised language; and so other EUmhethan poets, often with a most pathetic 
accent. During the latter part of the seventeenth eeutftty and during the eighteenth these ' 
refrains are imknown—a signidcant Ctet. The poeu oP those days felt no need of any mystic 
utterances. 'I'hey could say welt enough all they had to say fn the ordinary speech. It was a 
sign of the revival of a profoiinder poetry abfWt the beginning of this century, that once more 
the imperfectness of the airreot dialects was Ibit, once more men were visited by thoughts too 
deep for received phraseologies. Scott was do sttpreme master of language like Wordsworib, 
or Shelleyt or Coleridge. He coi^d not utter the thoughts that aro^e in him with any Ane 
stiUiUy of analysis. When his nature was deeply stirred within him, it found its relief in 
melodired unworded sounds, which in fact often speak more aigniftrantly and deeply than die 
seemingly distineter utterances to which they form a sort of diai>ason. 

In hib longer pieces Scott's poetical genius shines less manifestly. One reason in that his 
“ laiys" were for the most part inspireii by other than poetical motives. The writer's object 
in them is antiquarian and historical, both in their form and in their subject-matter. For their 
form, he aims at repiodudngihe lifetrical Romances of Chivalry. It is true that he docs not 
quite succeed in doing that*Ait was impossible tW be should succeed; but that ishisnlm. 
His ambition was to be what he calls a 'Minstrel "—to be a Trmivhre 'He adopted wilh 
certain variations the favourite measures of those /iiediseval rhapsodiats; he threw himself wilh 
the utmost ardour into their times, he lecalled the sccaqs aod (forms of life amid which they 
lived. The Lay $/ t\r Last MinrtrelX^ a fine poetic handbook of the Middle Ages, as Scott 
cuukl ^ them. It is tile woHt of an enthusiastic arcbssologist with no qoutemptible gift of 
measure and of rhyme, rather than of a purely poetisuig spirit. It displays much imagiiiafivo 
power, but it io rather historical imagination than artistic. So in Marmtan we have six 
bnlliant chapters describing the life of the early sixteenth century— the Castle, the Convent, 
the Inn, the Camp, the Court, the BafUe. To convey infomiation about an olden iim^ whK^ 
had supreme fascinations for Scott, L in short the prime impelling purpose of these infimt 
Epics Apollo lays atide his singing-robe, and leaving Ave heights of Parnassus for the 
Professor's chair delivers glowing, though not always accurate, lectures on the Manaen and 
Oistoms of the Middle Ages. In these labours of revival and imitation and learning, Scott's 
creative power never at foil worthilyi expressed itself. It is a most notable fket that hls 
wonderful gift of humour found no place fi^ Itself in them. It cannot be said dud they contain 
a single figure in any way comparable with those numerous real living and moving human 
beings that s^ng into life in his prose works. They are indefid rather echoes than voices. 
The only poetical form which <^d possibly have oompi^baaded SooH'y genhis in all its 
breadth was the jDnimstic. Dramatic power, in the untetbnical nsnss, he possessed in the 
highest degree. It is difficult to believe thgl, had he lived in the Bfocebethan age, he would sfol 
have ranked high amongst the "old masters*' of ou^ drama, to whom as towai^ bis apiritiial 
btothers he fielt himself alwasrs strongly drawn in hit sympathies. He Is one of the very ftm 
who since Shakspere's tone have aeemed to be endowed with somediitigof Shahsp e re ^ iM rt |t<a. 

as Up>oved,he oonld expMsa himaeir in tlm'dmimidc form even Jess worthUytinmintiia 
mctskal romance. It wouM teem aa if evafy Fnsm age ami every great gealrta have ftarfr 
oym fonn of expression, which dlea widi Oem. Tim Draom in Scott's dnmwim an obsta et s 
' cc 
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tfaiml; vesofeitatScm; with all Scott's drsmodc Uculdes he couUI unite 

dftdieifc etie ehepe in which all the richness of his genius was to be teveakd was ^ 
IKoveL Kovel was for his day and for him what the Drama was for Shakepere tad his 

age* Hieve ah his various taleats were to dad ftee |day--*hi8 descriptive and narrative 
powcrsi hb shrewd observation, his tragic intensity, his lyrit^ excellence, h4 iafiaiie htimoiir. 
IMiaps oai own day supplies us with a somewhat parallel instance of failuie hi the Dnmiat 
techoi^y so styled, by one possessed of the highest dramatic spirit ia the more general 
sense of the word. Ad^ Bed* is certainly wprth a whole tribe of S^^tM greae aa 

is the interest of the S^msk It may^be remembered that Dickens aisay^ phiy« 


CADYOW CASTLE. 

Scott composed this piece the Christmas of 1801 when visiting at Kamllten Palace^ Lanark- 
diire. It has this interest : that it is the firat ** work in which he grapples with the world of 
picturesque incident unfolded in the authentic annals of Scotland.** It is Inserted here from a 
wish not to omit Scott's name in this collection, and an unwillingness to represent him by any 
fragment of a poem ; certainly it cannot be regarded as of any great intrinsic merit It is the 
work of a 'prentice hand . but the works of such 'prentice hands as Scott must not be neglected. 

Cadyow or Cadsow Castle was the old baronial seat of the Hamiltons. It stood, where 
its ruins may still be seen, on the banks of the Evan some two miles from the junction of that 
stream with the Clyde Close by are some remains of the Caledonian forest that once covered 
the whole of southern Scotland 

For accounts of the assasnnation of the Regent Murray (Jan ^3, 1569—70), see Robertson's 
Hatorf of Scotland^ Book V., Scott's TaUs of a Grandfathort chap xxxii* The ballad 
follows the facts pretty closely. The murderer escaped to France. In the civil wars of that 
country an attempt was made to engage him, as a known desperado, in the assassination of the 
Admiral Coligni . but he resented it as a deadly insult, " He had sl^n a man in Scotland," lie 
said, "from whom he had sustained a mortal injury} but the world could not engage him to 
attempt the life of one against whom he had no personal cause of quarrel.” 


148 * X. [What is the meaning of here Q 

Cadyow was disnuintled at the close of the Scotch Civil Wars for its devotion to the 
cause of Queen Mary. ^ 

а, [What is the force of Cothu here? In what other senses is the word used? See 
Trench's Siud^ of Words .1 

4. svoe/is etymologically but a various form of rebol^ 

б. [Explain so here ] 

xo« vault*. See Gray's Elogyt 39* 
xa. Bfwt* See Introduction. 

[What is the force of hoarnr here? Is it the same as In Oray*ti Bard, a6?} 

14. [What ** part of speech” is mtuoittl here?) 

xs* Scott was at this time busy completing his Mlrnttohy fiftko Soofh^ Boodff^S 
17. Ikam. He uses tkou here, rather than you as in I 14, beduiae he wlshaelo be mora 
pointed and emphatic Alt this stanaa is given to the description nf tiie tkowodhu Eighty 
Hon. Lady Anne Hamilton. ^ 

M#* 97* As at hit own Abbotsford in later yeaie, 

3T. tt. fifrrt^dedaiBr, lial Piefrutiquadn^ Brmdmdt^ Qtm^ 

Vetbrns ferssanf the word are wMor, aAlar, oadbrnto^ estiei^ $4 tPdwm iff 



^^4.. whidi work quotesi other pii«9q(n ftm iTM.l^^kfc JUir^i tilinrtirs J 

et ont [munis] exterius de pluo laphH vocuto lplw>* i»*cjsso» Uttoriw v«fq 4« IbjeWf 

lapido, vocato roghwaU.^ ChMubers* Piii^ sd^at* q Csdilt dftrivdtloiii^ htdt H Ittm 
aD3rtmng but aatisfactoty. 

3'i. do/i'/A/abaUlenented* • 

33 . Fr. 

It may periM|»f be doubled whether Castle chep^e ever ■unnduuttd whiii 
spirea, Such omarnenta would have made excellent marks for thkeitemy. But ihhy 

" the turret pinnacles* s 

37* [Explalii MeiV.] 

40- hewer. See FreihaU 93. 

43. rente. The e belongs v> the old Fng* form; see « 4 ei 4 Wedgwood^ ftad also 
to the oW Fr., which Bracket derives from the Ehg, font. According to Wbdgwpod, this 
rent is connected with rout, ** to snore, to bellow as oBtn,** and denotes frrst, a coiifif«ion» tu* 
limit, and then a mob. It is ceruiuly of the same houiM with the Germ, retie* /f(Ur/«a 
defeat, is of diflerent origin. 

50* send is connected with A.S. se^e/au, our modern eAeeA The grammatical con^ 
struction here is noticeable, scud not usUidly governing an objects oane without a prepositton 
to help it. Comp, the boating |di|^se ** to shoot a bridge." IPaM is used in a similar wi^, 
when people speak colloquially of ** walking a country.'* So '* walked the waves,** In MllUm's 
/-><:. 173, where see note. 

53, See Introductim. 

60. the Mountain BulL ** There was long preserved in this forest the breed of the 
Scottish wild cattle, until their ferocity occasioned their being extirpated about 'forty years 
a^o. Tiieir appearance was beautiful, being milk'^white, with black imixzles, horns, and boofli. 
The bulls arc described by undent authors as having white n^es ; but those of lattar days 
h.\(l lost that peculiarity, pArhaps by intermixture with the^'tame breed." (Globe Ed. of 
Scott,) See Scott's note to CastU avngerem* This breed survives now only at ChilUngham 
Castle in Northumberland. 

6a. swnrthf Is cognate with scAwarts. 

150. 68 . sennd tAe ^ryse. The Prise was the note or notes blown at the death of the stag, 
See Sir Tristrem, Fytte Third, xli, ; 

**Me blew priis as he can 
Thre mot other marc." 

/. r. three notes or more. Sir Eglatnour ef A rtois^ 398—30^5 \,Ctsmd See. ) : 

*'']nien had Syr Egyllamoure donOo deUd 
A grete'hcrte, & ton the hedd, 
llie pryce to blewe ftille schylle." 

According to some, Hb^psyee consisted of **twQ longe nme.* and the rechtde.’* . Sky notes to 
Syr Gatu^ne, p. sax. The word, like nearly all other words in English connected whH iho^. 
chose, is KormaUTErench. It is In fact the same word with the Wr. prfserMt. a ^|iture, and 
oat prise. 

ya* d^t- A, S. diAton, to arrange, dress; &c» . 

' [WhatSkmetoibyrder^heietl , 

y^. rtos lah Keltic word, of the Oadbobc branch* OaoL and Irish r/wuw« 

, yg. tEnd^uafl/fhere.!-^ *' 

8r. C7oW w Lord Claud UahtiBmh eecoud ton of ttoottbeLofOmiieBierfMiit midlf 
m(^feor*r oTtto Abbey of 'fedt^Va firm adherent < fjhton 

^ . V ' ' ' v" 

- / Mf A*4/A5r,_.eiip', " ^ ^ 

‘ .t' ■' '‘i rSr'f-, 
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Bs Wo(idklmul <9 bank of the Efl3c, Beat Audendiiiiiy. The final ayUable 

is ihe a meadirar# 

B7. AearthB, Obs. the plural. * 

Bp. want, the negative prefix Lat vattus, are all of the aame fanHy. 

9t. taU, Perhaps this t itas originally added to shew t^t the dkief vowel was long. 
The AS. pret is wt* We now pronounce the a short, and have dropped the final e. 

94. See IiUroduction. Bothwellhaugh had been pardoned for his part taken at Lahg- 
side, but amerced of his property. The lands so forfeited were bestowed upon one of the 
Regent’s favourites. • 

151. roi. bewildered; but this word is scarcely ever now used in its strict 

sense 

108. Arran brand. 

no. rfsistUss. Less (a A. S.%r/connected wUh our /arr^ 4»rr, not with our ifirxi) is 
not often compounded with verbs. Belldes ivsistless occur ceaseless, and hireless t Gower has 
haveUss. See Stud. Man, Eng. Lang., Lect. vi. 

no. headlong. See note to A KiV/. 39. 

III. poniard a Fr. poignard a It . pugnale = Lat pugh. 

113. jaded. See note to Twa Dogs, aao. 

steed is akin to sind, A.S. siod, ^ 

117. selle, the Fr. selle. Sec Faerie Q. 11. ii. ti, &c. 

130. carbine =^Yt. carabine, old Fr. calahrin, from calabre, an old stone-hurling 
engine, whose name was afterwards transferred to the musket So imtsket originally denoted 
a sparrow-hawk. 

134. drink So bihere anre in Latin, as Hor. Od, IL xvii. 32 ; 

**Sed magis 

Piignas et exactos tyrannos ^ 

Densum humeris hibit aure viilgus." 

125. fuarry, Fr. curie, Lat. coraia, **visc^res et poiimons d'lin animal, de rorcoeur; 
la cur^e dtant proprement les poumons et les entrailles du cerf que Ton donneaux chiens aprbs 
la chasse.” (Brochet). Quarrel, a dispute, is a quite distinct word— from Lat. querela, 
derdaU and down^ A favourite phrase in the old Metrical Romances. 

137. basrbam 5= bastard. See apud Wedgwood, who derives from the Gael, baos, lust, 
fornication, " a bast ibore (Rob. Gl. 5x6), "begetino bast*’ (Arthur and Merlin)^ "bom in 
baste "(Hall). 

139. [Linlithgow, Where exactly is this town?] 

[What is meant by side here?] 

131. bigoL Derived by s<gne from Fisigo/h (see Taylor’s IFords and Places) i by 
others, from Span, bigote niousta^ fpombre de blgote s man of spirit and vigour); by others 
it is held to be pretty much identical with the Flem. beguin, the common stem being the lud. 
higio ae grey, the word referring originally to the dress worn by certain religionists in the 
i3thcentury (see Wedgwood’s Etym. Diet*), 

152. 135. [Explain settled.} 

X37. hackbut or hagbut s " the arquebus with a hooked stock.” (Fairbolt’.s Costume 
fk England, Class.) "Arquebus is iaid to be derived from the Italian arca-bousa (combed 
from bacca) signifying a bow with a sntmih. Hackbut, ox hagbush, is perhaps' firPm Urn <dd 
German hakenbOsche, a hook and gun, or any cylindrical vessel.” (Eccleston’aA^. An^*) 
bent ae cocked. A word, properly applying to a boW, is b^ transferrdd tnngun. > 
l^ny terms of the old artillery were transferred to tke new. See note on carbinoe I. xaa 

The. carbine with which the Regent was shot is siiU preserved at Hamilton 

^40, SeottishpihOi andEnglish bows. "Inattagcs thobow wasUm Engli^iiM|i^ ' 
C^feS^ry, and though die Soots, and perhaps the Ftmtdh, sgperlpr in. jtha use of the : 
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Jpew* weapon was useteks, after tbe diatnnt llW» 1ui4 decided the comWt** <St»tCa 

Advertisement ” to HtUidon Hill ) ^ 

Morton^ James Doug^las, Earl of Morton, was the chief of Daraley^e accomplicee 
»n the murdei of Risxio. ^ 

* 44 ‘ [What part of the sentence U c/oe 
Ma 4 /arhiHtt. I^nnox Highlanders. 

« 4 S- CltHcairH » Earl of Gleiicairn, ** a steady adherent of the Regent'* (ScotVa 
note.) • 

Parkhtad a George Douglas of l*arUiead. a latural brother of Morton. Ct 

I 141. 

T47. Liudisay = liOrd JJndsay j{ the Byres, " the most ferocious and brtital of the 
Regent’s faction, and at such was employed to extegt Mary's signature to the deed of teaift' 
nation presented to her in Ixichleven Clstte." So Sc<gi's note. See also TVtArr ^ « Gmud- 
fathtr^ chap, xxxii. and the AbbsH, chap. xxii. 

149. p€fimn*d iptait. “ a Muall flag at the head of a knight^ lance" (Fair- 

holt). Peunani is a various form. 

150. [Explain /iuntagt.} 

153. viWs‘'the moveable faceguard of a helmet'* (Fairholi). From the Fr. 
visiff'e, which is of course ullimnt^y from videa. Visard It cogitate. 

155. trwuhepH is the Fr. troni'ca, from inwe^ Lat Imnitts, The termination is dim., 
as in MtoHt musketaaHs &c. 

157. sadderid^msAs^ serious. Comp Rosalind’s "rW brow and trtte in.tid,*' At yan 
Like il III. itrzaS. 

161. /aris. See Gray's BUgy, I. i. 

166. (What part of the sentence is fatv hero f ] 

167, As Llewellyn in the Welsh version of one of the oldest tale.s of the Indo-European 
race. It had been recently told in English in a pleasing manner by the Hon. W, IL 
Spencer: 

*** Hell-hound ! my child's by thee devoured/ 

The frantic father cried; 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert's side." 

See the whole version in Chambers’ Cycl 0/ Knu^. Lit, it. For references to old 

foreign versions, see Dasent's Popular Tales from the Horse, 
broaches^ Brooch is cognate. 

170. [What part of the verbi and what of the sentence, is nrllf] 

153, X73. This is n strange use of £^vaH fatgroam out, jfroak away, 
felods is virtnally an adj. here. [Quote similar {dirases J 
189. [What is the meaning of/er here ?] 



WILLTAM WORDSWORTH, 


(f) 1770—1791 William Wokoswort^i was born at Cockermouihf in CumboHMid, 
Apnl it 1770* tb« son of the law agent to Sir James Lowther He was educated at Hawke* 
kead^hool, I^anfmhire, whence, in 1787, he proceeded to St John's CoHcse» CJambndge* 
The Univeralty seems to have had few attractions for him he was ta Cambridge* by no 
means ^It, see Books lU —VI of the Ihe better part of his nature was not 

stirred at all tliere Neither the studies of tlie place nor the society excited interest os 
admiration He lived bis oun life, icad the books of his own dioice— Spenser, Chaucer, 
Milton (see Prehtd^t Bk HI )— eujoyeil in ch h« vicatione, ieeliog always that he “was not 
for that hour, nor for that place ** In the siimmct of 1790 he made his first continental tour, 
passing tlirougii b ranee, then m the first wild hopes of the Revolution, to SwiUerlind. Early 
in 1 70 1 he paved his esaminstion for the degree of B A , for which ordeal he had prepared 
himself. It seems, by reading Richardson’s n >vels , with s^ httUe respect was he ms^ed for 
the rites of the Unuersity 

(s) 1791—1707 Released fiom Cambiidge, he led for some years a somewhat 
Onsettled life, but a life of steady obscrvstion, and thought, and development. He travelled 
III Wales, m France, m South Lngtand, in YuHcshire, snd the Lake country His most 
important sojourn was in i ranre lii the sspintions and hopes of the Revolutionists he was 
an ardent idiaier, he thought tint the worlds great age was beginning anew, and with all 
his soul he haded so splendid an wra , see his bnes 011 the brencK RivoluttM as %i appsated 
U SHtkuitasU at tli tommemftnmtt a pastage from the Preludst (printed separately in 
Coleridge’s / tteud}* 

RUss was it m that diwii to he ahve, 

Blit to be young was heaven ** 

The ultimate degradation of that greit movement by wild lawlessness, and then by most selfish 
ambition, alienated Wordsworth’s sympathy fioin it in its earlier progress it awoke and 
aroused him infinitely more than any event of the age, it was the chief external event of his 
life He returned to England with reluct ince towards the close of 1799 In 1795 a fnend, 
by name Calvert, dying, kft him some asery memorable bequest, as itleft WordAworth, 
a plain liver, and a high thinker (see Sonnet WrtfitH $n / onden, Sep, 1809), la a portion to 
obey hii Itdly nature, free from sifidid < ares With help in addUum of £%coa firom Usfather's 
estate, his sister, to whom hid come a legacy of ;(too^ and he act up bouse together at Race- 
down, X)orsetshire This sister was to the end a most oongeni^ and inspiring presence; 
see his poems passfmt rspecially Aiorr camposed a few mtlet ahevt Ttnttm Abkej^, Av.i 
<3* <79^ Raccdown they removed in 1797 to Atfoxden near Nether-Stowey, 

jc n w amet , to be near Colendge, then lesidmg at the latter village. It must be mtetfamad 
ikii Wordsworth had published In 1793 two little volumes of poetry* entitled Oeser^Hf 
SAikMifi and Tka Svemag WaXkt but they cannot be called Wordsworthian The poet'a 
fbiwialkm was ealy then beginning 

(3) 1914. In the (nfhiential sympathetic compaateiiahlp of bin liMari aad pf hts 

new^fbiid 4 litiMCbi^^ Wordsworth's spirit soon b^an to enpctai its feqi self* With 
1797 bClhttike prune poetic period of bis hfe« culminating with thu publioatkn cl the 
|Av|lad|i4- To this period belong 

Hi*ihMWor^i.,yfte«firnI^ 1798. end iieo, 

TIM iptinoo 1799- sot pub^ 



woRpswoRm 

' written 179% soft * -VV:^\ ;. 

wiittea ^8 q 5» not 1^ 

. Ode OK fttitmaiUMe qf Immeriklit^ rmdteetiem nf ChURktffd^ 

wiitlen i8o^x8o6w 

^ ^ Dkijt, wHtton 1805. 

Th 4 WhiU bet o/Rjdi(eWt written 1807, 
i Sendai iht Ftati ^Brengham CtuiUt written 1807. 

Vttdiy dAhhtK^t PMiM dedicid^ h Redtenallkde/ttidmei atui % 

' MauyidhkJIfieetBaMeeutSeiikeJi. 

. JforowriMO, pi^tihed i8i4« 

tiie thme yenn xfgB, 17991 t8oo were by for the most producUve lyikelly of Wordsworth'ft 
life* From 1799 to 1814, he wu mainly busy with bn gftmt phibwophtcal poem« to be called 
TAt Reeiute, *'cQnteiniDg views of Man, Kature, and Socimy/* of wbkU the PethtdeU ilie 
^^uitC'Chapel/' the ExcHrtien the Second Part of the main work. (Of the First and Third 
Phrts only one book waa ever written, and this has never yet been fnibUshed!) See PKAwie 
to the Bxcunien, Around this enr^niM oput bU minor pieces, "properly armni^’' *^wilt 
be (bund by the attentive Header to have such oofinectiott with ** it ^^asmay give themclaim to 
be likened to the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, ordinary included in* Gothic 
churches.'’ • 

' As a theorist, Wordsworth Mt himself to overthrow the narrow ednoeptions of pogljry that 
prevailed at the close of the last century. The revolutiohary spirit was working in him* In 
poetry, as in society, there was much barren conventionalism; and be was moved to rebel 
against it He put forth a famous manifesto in 1800 in the Preface to the Second Edition' of 
the Lyrical BalkuU-^vA famous in its way as the PcetartitieH e/ /udepeadcHct. He cerulhly 
did well to be angry with the school of Pope ; but it cannot be denied that his hidignadon led 
him into some strange paradqne!>. into which the sounder crillcitm of Coleridge declbied to 
follow him. While justly attadcing the limits within which the language of poetry wu cpn* 
fined in the last century, he went so far as to deny there should be any limiu at all. Sto 
Coleridge's Biegtt^ia Litteraria, Happily bU practice did not coincide with hts theory in 
its extremest form. l*hough in one or two of hia earlier poeme he attem^ed to make it do le^ 
he grew wiser. His instinct was better than hia doctrine. 

Both his theory and his practice niei with a very cold reception, or rather with a very 
warm one of opposition. It was by very slow degrees that he won fbr himself mi addience. 
To the end it was, and ts, but " few,** but then, as now, it was "fit" The finer «pirU| of the 
time recognised the excellence of his genius. 

For the facta of bis domestic life; the winter ol 179B— 1799 he spent (n Germany with Kis 
sister, part of the time with Coleridge also ; see bis / irai^Utd ameng unkuevue iwrw. lit 
1799^ Mtded amongst "his native mountsdns,** living first at Town End, Grasmere, then at 
AUan Bank, then temporarily at the Parsonage, from 18x3 to the epd of His life at Kydaf 
Monnt. MeanwhSe, in iSoa, he married his cousin Mary Hutchinson, the PhanCbm of delight 
with >4 ^ 

** Eyes ns stare of TwUi^tfalr» 

, .Xike Twitigiit*«,coo^ bar dnsky hair, . 

But all Udogl else about her drawn 
Firom May time and the cbeerfbl T>awn;*' 

In rfioi be visited ScOtlaiMl (aSe Mmerigft Ttetr in SceUai^^ 1803), and madie ihie 

•QgnabtancaoFBQoi^thaKlteewttlqrkkjlrdiM^rrfiiyeF rBifiighewni 

appdkte^ Biilribnter of Sigmpf Ibr .Westnior^muL Hb oMat dddes were ha^y net , 
opiirauibn) tftesa^rywntjimwna^^ had borne him two cbEdwCt 

dfinghltrh and hb poem but 

^ f (4^, tStn^iiSBk. Tbn bat gfi fw nC Wtedniteti^a Bib paated for Om nuist nan . 

dmriy 
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tpun ftl home amt abroad, for he wa» a coudmteci ** wanderer.'* He rfstted Sooda&d twice 
more, Holland, Belgium, Prance, Ireland, Italy, Wales. Hts meriu ae^a poet were dally 
more and more truly appreciated. In 184a he received a pension from the Crown; in the 
following year upon Southey's degth he was appointed Poer>Laureate. To this period belong 

Lmdamia (written 18x4). 

Arifgat and Elidun (written x8t^. 

Di^ (written x8i6}, • 

Od€ to LycoHt (written 1817). e 

Ecxhsiastical SouHeU, 

Tht Egyptian Maid^ or iht Romanco of the tl^nfer Liiy. 

8bc., &c. 

e • 

He died full of yean and of honour 185a 


**Thc moving accident is not my trade, 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts; 

*Tis niy delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinkiini hearts." 

Hart.. Crt/. IfW/. Pait II. 

Wordsworth is essentially the poet of reflection and thought. Of dramatic power and of 
eiMC he possessed little. Dramatic writing he essayed with but mean success, lie vaguely 
meditat^ a great epic poem after the manner of Milton, or rather of Spenser; see Pfviudt, 
Book I: 

"Time, place, and manners do 1 seek, axHl these,'* &c. 

But he lacked objective faculty. His genius was altogether intrd^ixective nod interpretative. 
JHIe loved to look on the face of Nature, but to him this r.tte was precious a.s the index of the 
soul. U was the meaning of things he cared for, nut the things themselves. It was the 
inner voice tliat ho heard, and echoed. Like Spenser, he was most eminently a .spiritual poet. 
In the mere description of Nature many writers have suri>asscd him; many have repr^uced 
more eflcctively her terrors and her lovelinesses, and portrayed her visible lineaments with 
greater grace and power ; but no one has ever entered so far into the secrecies of her heart or 
partaken so deeply of her inmost conimunings. 

" Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachings had been woods and rilU, 

The silentjp that is in the starry sky, 
lltc sleep that is among the lonely hills. ” 

Everywhere he heard her deep mysterious speech, 'rhere was no rock, no flower, no creature 
in short, humah or other. In the wide world, but for him it was one uf Nature's words. What 
he cultivated in himself was a cabn quiet mind, vexed by no tumults such as miglit make that 
pure refined voice Inaudible to hhn. 

The utterances of Nature that his ear caught or seemed to catch he expressed for our 
hearing, always with much dutiful care and {xofound sincerity^ sometimes with a wonderfbl 
force and beauty and an exquisite distinctness of thought and of phrase. 

It IS not surprising that the worka of one who wrote so much should vary considetaldy' tit 
marit. Perhaps no poet is iik»« unequal than Woi^worth. tt may be said that he waui 
instant fo season and out of season; he wooed the Muse at ail hontvaad she was not alwa^ 
in tiM huamuTt But it is also true that few poets have left behind so much thntia tkoceugl^yr 
. ejicweat. Some of Ms smaller ptecea are simply peifott. Whatever may have been Me 
: duories, hewei^ vehemently he amy have ptotesied agtdnit the overndiAoiideiie^' 

^af4'nitifidafity^Hlwtimp(Mimity-~^th«a^e^ he.sirmi'liBaeatfn 



WOUDSWORTH. • 

jt.— 

niMt scru(ialoii9 and carafttl workman. Hia bast fuecca SotK hi stniclnn anft 
finished and refined to the utmost. He is a conscieus aqiUt. Hb view of Ida labotira waa lob 
high to permit recklessness or negligence. His language in his highest efforts is singular!]? 
choieet ofteri abounding in ** curious felicities” as Coleridge f^UOUt. He acted up to Ihu 
noble maxim he himself inculcates in his own exquirite manner : 

** Give all thou canst; High Heaven rejects the lore 
or nicety calculated lees gr more." 


ODK ON INTIMATIONS OK IMMORTALITY KROM 
RECOLLKCTIONS OK KARlfY CHILDHOOD. 

This noble poem was written partly in 1803, partly in iftjfi. The following exlrnct forms 
so valuable a commentary upon U that, in spite of its length it must be given here : 

*' This was composed during my residence at Ti>wti*End, Grasmere. Two years at lc<ut 
passed between the writing of the ffliit four stanras and the remaining part. To the attentive 
.tiid competent reader the whole sufriciently explains itself* but there may be no hann in 
.idverting here to particular feclinH^ or experiences of my own mind on which the structure of 
the poem partly rests. Nothing was more difficult for me in childhood than to admit the 
notion of death as a state applif able to my own being*. I have Nitid elsewhere : 

'A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death !* 

Rut it was not so much from the source 01 animal vivacity that difficulty came, as 
from a sense of the indomitableiicss of the spirit within me. I used to brof>d over the stories of 
h^noch and Klijah, and almost jfcrsuade myself that, whatever might become of others^ 

1 should be translated in something of the same way to heaven. With a feeling congenial to 
this, 1 was often unable to think of external things as having external existence, and I com- 
muned with all that 1 saw as something not apart from, but inherent In, my own immaierial 
nature. Many limes while going to school have I grasped at a wall or tree to rccal myself 
from tliis abyss of idealism Co the reality. At that lime 1 was afraid of mere processes. In 
later periods of life 1 have deplored, as we have all reason to do, a subjugation of an opposite 
character, and have rejoiced over the remembrances, as is*expressed in the lines OMnaU 
Qttfsiitmiugs, etc. To that dream-like vividness and splendour, which Invests objects of 
sight in childhood, every one, I believe, if he would look back, could bear testiinonyi and I 
need not dwell upon it here ; but having in the poem regarded it as a presumptive evidence of 
a prior state of existence. I think it right to protest against a conclusion, which has given pain 
to some good and pious persons, that ! meant to inculcate such a belief. It is far too shS' 
dowy a notion to be recommended to faith as more than an element in our instincts of Immor- 
tality. fiut let us bear in mind thot, though the idea is not advanced in Revelation, tliere Is 
nothing there to cootradict it, and the Fall of man presents an analogy in its fiivour. Acasrd* 
ingly« a pce-exlslent sute has entered into dm popular creeds of many nations, and among 
all persons acquainted with clastic Uterature Is known as an mgredieot In Ptatonic philosophy. 
Archimedes said that ho could move the world if ho had a point whereca to rest his madiine. 
Who has not felt the same as^ratioos as regards the world of hb own mindf Haviafito 
wield some of its elements when I was implied to wrilo this poem on the ' Immorteirty of the . 

« life sadd thm ihb, the IMscattni oT IKn wrv .Fesmiy was compf^ by 
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Saul; 1 tfthtaoUon of ptMxbteac* wlutviag ibandatim w Jiiiiuaity 

for authortfting ma to make for my pumoie tho bast use of it 1 could as a poet^*— AfaiwwtW of 
WiUUm Wordsworths fy Christopher Wordsworths />./>. 

The main idea of this Ode as treated in a very remarkable piece by Henry Vat^hn, a 
Platonic poet of the seventeenth century. See The Jtstreat, in the Golden Tretssusfs 
No. Ixav. ; 

Happy those earlg days when 1 
Shined in iny angt^-infancy !** &c 

Compare too Shelley's Latnenis Co/den Treasntyt No. cclxxxv. : 

“ O World ! O Life I O Time ! 

On whose la^t s^ps I cltmh, 

Trembling a^ that where I had stood before ; 

When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more— O never more. 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight : 

Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, I9bt with delight ■ 

No morC'^O never more." 

See also Wordsworth's own lines Ceutposod upon oh Evening of Extraordinary Splen- 
dour rt»td Beantys i8i8, stanza iv. : 

** Such hues from their celestial urn 
Were wont to stream before mine eye. 

Where'er ft wandered in the mom 
Of blissful infancy.'* &c. 

One may compare too Hood's lines, I rewenther, / rememlers last stanza: 

** 1 remember, J remember 

The iir<trees dark and high ; 

1 used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 

Kt was a childish ignorance. 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from hcav'n 
Than when I was a boy.” 

On the metrical structure of this Ode, see Introduction to Cray's O^Us* 

>■ WordsworOt seems to use Immortality In ?h« title rather in the sense of Etsrnalit^, 
perhaps beca(n.e the latter properer word is scarcely now current. It is used by Udall, a;^ 
Sir T. More; ste iHchardson, 

[Into what i>arts would you dividtt Uila poem ? What are the leading ideaaQ 

tM. 4. Apparelled, To apparel is strictly to put like to likc» to soft ; from Bie Fir. pare^ 
lA%,pariSi^timpar), 

& (Is used here quito in the ordinary sense?] 

nr. iahor comes ultimately from the root tap, nnr, &c», and so meaBS strictly aotawthiog 
beplen.^ The form is Provencal s Fr. tamhonri see Bltde Word^hok, TahrslHndSm^ Fiv 
.AsihMOuf. TnnAsmrine^ timhrel, vVireMvor are cegpate ivotde* 

ifeceforiKtSrmilM <Bulls,ahdFon^«BdF«Ueof]i|ik«ddU^ ' 





H'onDsmfsrff. 


hi 


2j, ike eckoet^ Sw Admaist ia7- 

9^ ikt ^Ids if tUef =the yet repoiefult slumWtrini: CMintiy &tde. It ie early morn- 
iQgf aad the hud is still as it were resting. 

^x^felUty. SeeJL’X/4f^.a6. 

33. Comp, Rebin Heodand ike Menki 

** Hit befell oa Whiisontide, 

£arly in a May irternyng, 

The M>n up faire eta shynCt 
And the briddis mery can i^yng. 

I'bis is a mery mornynj^, '^ud littillc Johudf 
Be hym that dyed on Ire, • 

A more mery man than 1 %tfi one 
(.yvcii not in Christianid, 

Pluk up thi hart, iny dere maynter, 

I.itulle Johne can My, 

And thynk it is a futle faire tyuio 
In a i%pmynge of May.'* 

Such May Mjittires abound in our older poetry, 

38 s shout of joy, I^t. jubiUent from juhtlttnt^ nsed by Siltiis Ital. Pun. xiv* 

“ Et iactus scopulis aitdivit jnbila Cyclops**' 

40. As at Greek and Roman banquets. When Alcibiades arrives in the Symf^iinm^ it 
ii» said imarlteai irrl rat dvpae teTi<^r<iifui*ei<* abfie etrrw ri nn 9 r*b**y eat W, irai 
rairioc exo^ra iwi T17C ir^vu ireAXdt. See Excursus on Tke Chafleht In Bekkrr'i 

Gailtu* 

43. [What “ case” is herself t\ 

50. And so bis heart stiii leaps up when he “ beholds a rainbow in the sky see his 
famous lines. ^ . 

54. fansy, Fr. from feuser , the thouj^t-flower. 

36. (Explain the phrase z^isionary ^UaiN.\ 

58. Sec 1. 5. 

59, The transition of thought here is perhaps somewhat abrupt. There was an interval 
of more than two years between the writing of st. iv and that of st. v* 

'lliis idea of our ante-natal existence fotind much favour with Stx'J’ates and Plato, 
and their school ; see Pkted chap, xviii (ye b), bfene. Ref. 617, &c. The doctrine of Me- 
tempsychosis, an extension of this doctrine, is said by Herodotus to have been Brst held by 
the Egyptians; see ii. 133: wpwre* Si *ai rdv^e rirv Adyor Aiyvimes eiat oi etsrdvref dc rfv* 
^vxn etfemrdc ieri* toO w^parer Si xared^wn^t df ^AAo fnov elel yudfMioe ev- 
Sbtrm. x.r.A. 

158. 7*' [What is meant by n 

85. Compare, or much rather contrast, Pope’a Rssay en bfnn, ii. ays—Ss : 

** Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 

Pkas’d with a ratti^ tickled with a straw ; 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth deUght, 

A little louder, but as empty quite : 

* ScasH, gartera, |^)ld» amuse hli riper etage^ 

dAnd beads and. prayer-book* am the toys ii age i 
> Pleas'd with thie bauble stlih as , that before^ 





The child W^nlswoiih had apeciatly in his mind here was Hartley Coleridge ; see his 
lines To H. C. , six years old." See Memoir of Hartley Coleridge^ by his brother, eipedally ^ 
the account of Ejuxiria. 

86. figmy b. pygmy. Gr. iruyiMWiai of a wyuif'a length. A Wfivii ss the dotance from 
the elbow to the knuckles, s i8 ^'xrvAot, about 136 inchea 
88 . tExplain^j?/r//herc.l 

10S. eont. Can is from Ancient £ng. caunsmit as ken from cMman^ 

167 . 10$. ■** kumorout e/age" stage on whibh are exhibited the humours of mankind, that 
is, according to the Elirabethan usage, their wfUms, follies, caprices, odd manners. For this 
KUzabethan sense of the word, see Shakspere, Merry Wivet of Ben Jonson's Every 
Man in his Humour^ &c. See ilfow. In its modem acceptation, humour^ confined rather 
to words, implies a conscious, delibe^te sihimncality. a sense on the part of the actor of the 
ridiculoiisnefis of what he does, an intetiti<Hial and well-appreciated incongmity, 
ro^. persons =s Lat. persomr. 

1 10. [What is meant 'by yet here?l 

117. This Hue was omitted in a later edition. It is wanted for the rhyme’s sake. 

137. ( Explain custom here.] 

wy embers. is of quite different origin, Wedgwood. 

14X. See Introduction. • 

158 . 143* ftdliug/roM m, vnmshiugs « fill of utter dreaminess and abstraction, when 1.0 
thing material scenih solid, but everything mere mist and shadow. 

[What is the force of us herc?J 
I SI. Ste Plat. Afeno 

155. moments t i. e. but moments, nothing more than moments. 

158. 189. Aeari of keartr. Hamlet’s phrase is heart of heart (m. ii ). 

190. I What does only qualify here 7 | 

tqi. Sec Lines on revisiting the banks of the Wye * 

iqci. fret. Comp, in Keats’ In a drear^nighted December: 

“They stay their ctys%s\ fretting** 

Of the *bubblings* of the froren broc?k. 

193. / tripjfd lightly or May. Comp. Homer’s ‘Apyvpdirt^a ©eris. 

199. [What is meant by race here fj 


LAODAMIA. 


Sec (!!atuU Ixviii. 79 el seq,, Verg, ACn. vi. 447, Ovid’s Iferoides. 

Laodaniia was the type of over-powering passion with the ancient poets. See especially 
the passage in Catullus, U. 107—110.' Thus her story was well fitted to convey the Iriity 
teaching which Wordsworth here associates with it. No doubt it was this suitability dial 
specially suggested and recommended it to him. In another respect it would attract Words* 
worth, viz. for that sympathy between Nature and man and the invisible which it declares. 
The highest animate existences, and also inanimate things, feel with and for the human 
sufibro'. Such a belief in a continuous sympathy throughout creation, in the wholeness and 
unity of the world, the great poet delighted to entertain. See hit lines Wnllen in £nr^ 
Springs 

*'To her fair works did Natiue link 

The human soul that through me ran." 

Of all Wordsworth's poems perhaps no one is move marked by a certain sust^iDtd loftinem 
aad language, and a supreme calmnesapf tone. Helms hen eaughtsomeridi^ of 



WOKDStVOliTIl 

tht majestic simplicity of Gr?ek art. Hermes has touched him with h» and itu^iirod a 
celtain marvellous grace and quiet. It is a poem of *• depth*" not of ''tumult,** (1,75.) 

159 . I. The first Edition of this stanxa ran thus ^ 

" \tnth sacrifice before the rising mom 
Performed, ray slaughtered lord have I required ; 

And in thick darknesasainid shades forlorn, 

Him of the infernal gods have I required." 

II. Comp. Verg. /#?«. vi. 48— 50, of the Sibyl ns the god descends upon her: 

**sed pectus ui^^um* 

Et rabie fern corda iiiment,* iimjcrque videri 
' Nec mortale sonari'i.’* • 

160 . *7- Comp. Verg, Gt^rgr, iv. 501. 

36. hotn meant originally a prayer, Aiic. Eng. Dan. 

161 . 66 . In the earlier editions 

'* Know virtue gere not virlwe, if the joys,” &c. 

73. [What are the emphatic words in this lineT] 

78. Sa/tjum, Anc. Fr sajour'neft Prov stt/firnar, Ital. m/jf wrwnn*, Lat. Jfw 5 tHurhau. 

79. This r«.scue is the subject of Euripides* play, AHUttis. Sec also Milton's Iasi 
sonnet. 

83. See Class. Oici* 

90 See Shelley's WAtn tht lamp is shaUfr^di 

“Whin hearts have once mingled. 

liove first leaves the well-built nest , 

The weak one is singled , 

To endure what it once possest. 

0 Love, who l>c«ailest 
'I'he frailty of .*111 things here, 

Wily chl«u^e you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier 7 ” 

u:2. loi. Comp. Veig. Mn. vi. 637 -65. 

103. Comp. Ain. vi. 639: 

*' I^argior hie campos mther, et limine veslit 
Purpureo, solemque suuin, sua sidera norunt " 

190 (Where was A uJis ?1 

See iEschyl. Ajg^am. 184^49. Fiirip. Tphigtnia at Anii\ Lucret i. 84—101, 
tij *S€»- Comp. Par. Lost. viit. sfiS— 94* 

158. The first version ran : 

“ Ah ! judge her gently who su deeply love<! ! 

Her who in reason's qnte yet witboat crime 
Was in a trance of passion thus removed. 

Delivered from the galKng yoke of lime 
And these frail elements to gather dowers 
Of blisafiil quiet 'mid untiling bowers." 

164 . tfi;. (W'hat is the force of Attdify here f] 



BYRON. 


7. 1788—1807. Grorgb Gordon Dvron wa.H l>oni In Holler Streotj off Oxford Stroet, 
l^ndon, Jan. so, 1788, the son of (daptein John Byron of the Guards by bis second ivife 
Catherine Gordon, an Aberdeenshire Wress. The Byrons traced their descent from a Ralph 
do Burun of Doomsday Book, 'fhey^-cre eniu>bled by Charles I. for services done him m 
the Civil #ars. The future poet's father, a reckless spendthrift and rake, after niniibij{ 
through his wife’s fortune, left her to maintam herself and their son, and shortly afterwards 
took himself off to the Continent, where he died at Valenclennei, in 1791. Mrs Byron— rits 
had no claim to the title of Uonourabte '* which her son subsequently gave her, nor ever 
had -retired with the boy to Aberdeen. There they lived*oa but scanty means till 1798, w^eu 
on the death of his great undo he succeeded to the family title and estates. His formal 
education, began at the Free scliool at Aberdeen, was now continued at a school at Dulwich, 
aud then at Harrow. During his Harrow days be fell in love with Mary Chaworth, daughter 
of his neighbour at Newstcad ; but she thought of him but as a schoollmy, and married a Mr 
Musters. From Harrow he went up in 1805, to Trinity College, Cambridge t where he passed 
two years, studying occasionally but consuming his time for the most part in boxing^ .swim- 
ming, fencing, pistol-practice, and in other practices much less laudable. 

a. 1807—1810. ^ In 1807 appeared fUnri of JdtenesSt a volume of poetical pieces of little 
intrinsic merit, and of as Uttld promise. A disparaging critique of these Hours in the 
htrgM HovMO stftred their author to revenge, and the result was his English Bards and 
.Width Hovitworst pubifshed in 1809. Tltat same year lie took his seat in the House of 
J/M-ds, and for a time meditated a political life. At this time he rcbided mainly afr Newstead 
Abbey, living somewhat wildly. Possessed with a passion for travel, he quitted F.ngland for 
two years, visiting Portugal, Spain, Albania, Greece. On bis return he published the ftrst 
two Cantos of ChUd* Jfarofdt which he had written during his tour, and at once found 
himself famous. 


3. 181s— 1816. During the next four years Byron enjoyed an amaring popularity as a 
poet, and in London Society, ^he CkiUk was followed by a series of tales, or BiOstmii 
Romances: iho tho BHds ^.Afydos^ iht Corsair, Lara, the SUigi ^Carkstk^ 

Barasma. These in a great measurwowed their form to the tnfhience of Scott's ** lays”; hut 
they were of a far different sptril. In Janugry 1815, Byron married Mist Milbankt; Jmt 
twelve months afterwards, shortly after the bfrth ol a daughter, rite separated herself ftom him 
mid on grounds not oommouly known, but which in the eyes of judicious friends seemed <|aita 
.ooilsractory and todeed decisive, declared ahq would never live with him agaiiL .The public of 
.the day .*^ofa sudden loftamed^ for whatever reoton, with a similar disgusjt and Indlgaa- 
, tleik P«t of fht midst of this outcry Byron, partly {terhaps pussled and astoailhedp pmtiy 
sgomfttl 'ead i^irtly it may be cotu<deace-l»ttea and remorseful, withdrew to t^ cor^ 


' Unent, imwer, M'it proved, to return. • , . 

. Oy HeliitedsoiiiemoillthslQ Switserland, wiff|llkeSheffe)|^;.thenatVeidd^ 

^ whsialiiirBftiWaf unbridled Uceoti^iiieiis thea at KttMnat then m iibd 
mCmni. ' til rh^Wbkame oonoected widt'fhe Couuies* GsdecibiL Thiwog^ her rwhesh 
asno^atod Wiih^the revohitiohilty party fftion atdret^ i^tadn^ Whep 

himsfttf a^th ft hrfth^tha milidftl 



BYRON. 


•to 


He resolved to support it oottMi}/ wiui money tNit with personel eid end \% July 1803 seilstd 
from Genoe. for thet generous purpose Meenwhile, hit pen hnd not been idle Me luid 
Written the latter two Cantos of Cktidt ffar»id all Ml BnunaSt the gveat«.r part ot 
his unfinished ymaH, besides other pieces 

He was not long to be with hu Greeks. For some seveiP months he devoted huneelf to 
thhir cause with all his eneify* and is said to have shown a srondeiiul aptitude for managing 
the complicated intngues Mid {dans and selhskntases which lay in the wsy Hi* health was 
aheady somewhit broken when he left Italy in the Spring ci 1804 it gase wa> altogether 
under his self imposed fatigues On April thegr^tk after a l weniy four hours lethargy ensuing 
upon an attack of inflammauon of the briui, he said * No s I hhall go to sleep,** and died 
In Byran’s life there ts certainly much th'it needb apology if apology could be found It 
most be remembered also that there iv much that foi bOmpahSion He inherited a wilful 

headstrong nature which it mu^t be o\i ned was conhfmeS rsther than subdued or rrgutated by 
what early lessons he received V ) the end of his life he was a spoilt rbild *-to the end smy 
ward and wild and undismdmed fhe presiding spirit of his ancestral demesnes teemed to 
have passed into his Hood There was somethiug of kobiii Hood m him-* something of a 
nabvt. liwlessnevsand defiance Self rontrol he never learnt with all his tnumphs he was 
never victor tin Hence the nobtei part of hic nati re w is oft n obH iircd To iutii 

*%lcus fit dtra cupih> 

Ihe Biitish public treited him is injiidicioiidy as did his mother— first fondly petting then in 
a fury fiercely slapp iig him He was 1 lessed and curved with a most unwise a well nigh 
fatal abruptness After he left Fngland the ivOciaty of the high minded Shelley was no slight 
beneht 1 1 him Afir r he parted from %tllev hu life whs for « time utterly sensual, But 
through ill that degradau n What was noble in him was only etUpsedi not eatingilishedL Ine 
last months cf his lift shiw his better self awaking they were spent generously and weU| 
and ha 1 his life been pi ilongfd might base |wm d for him the beginning of a higher asra 
Aiv a poet l)>ron prr fessed himself a partisan of Pope, and bis fi^ successful essay it after 
the manner if Pope but no writer belongi mote thoroughly t > the eipiy nineteenth century 
an 1 all liv movements itian he In one respect it might have been better for hiin, had he 
iciHv followed his professed master \i/ In i artful workmanship HU produciions are often 
wanting In tintsh He di I not ** file * and perfect enough In this reg ird as m others he (• the 
son of his time He is of the Reioluti n His ago is fallen and base to his thinking this 
thought filled him with contempt and scorn f r it rhis same brimf maie SheU«> an eartMSt, 
though perhaps a somewhat will reformer it made Byron only cymcal, and destructive so 
far as he was aniv His spim found tu most congenial expressioii in a kind of poetry that 
allowed it the utmost freedom of style, where ho could prats* or mock be refined or ootrse, 
terrible or grotesque, oomte or tragic or farcical^ m Jus mood ^9 Undoubtedly Jmh ts 
theliest and fullea refireMntation of Byron ■ nature, as that nature Was in the pnme of hit life 
Htft moM abundant «nt, hit consummate mastery of bmgnago and of metrOt Mi behofr and 
still m>re his disbelieft are all sh wn there os to it dear glass His models in this familial 
style w«-re Italian they provided lum with just srhat ho uranted. HU TVwgrdUe relleet only 
part of him, and in that part Is much afifecution and, it must bo sold, much superfidnUty He 
often miiktook for high philosophical melancholy what was in faqc only remorse H Hamlet^ 
and not his unde, had murder^ hit father, ofio sreuld see aimther reason fbr hU dedamig Mi 
the uses of this world weary stale, flat and unprofitabU, Hfs Twfrr enjoyed a vlittpopdafft) 
Certainly thete are yiasyiges in them ofeaqidM beauty, wUch will live as long aO anything 
their author ever wrote, but, as a whole, t^ have not to mudi Bfefti them at have ihoad 
**lays * of Scott’s wludklhey can for the time so oomplelety hitn die dmda. Scott's pMoet, If 
dmy an itot dttdM W pfwmoaiMMm wduch pennoaie* ttmm of Ml aeeeeiaevMtltotli^^ 

of poetry, an alw free fimm dm oKtteiitotiinbtdadadiacsim^ mM their flonpaihtiW 

mmstt an ROST tecQgiiieeid Maitiiiitn has oudtved die Corsaur llte latter two <^tos of 
tnof *^aht||iberfaQOd''thimdMfri^ TMe fofierlorrty of the gird «int> 
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kut WfttJiiM 4 < 9 ibU(Uy ta « great extent due te the companbiUliip nitd infliieiMe of Shdiey. 
'As a whole, the woHc wants unity. It is a collection of splendid psssaga>f and is for the most 
part only^known by eacerpts. Byroif lacked one of Uie highest faculties of the artist— ihat of 
coiistructlDn. He was incapable of forming a noble and complete design, and executing it 
carefttUy and faithfully. He wfote from hand to mouth, so to speak. No one could tell, and 
he perlugMt less than any one, what a Cmito or an act might bring forth. He leapt acunething 
teciclessly on his Pegasus* back, and rode anywhere, often to evil places, often in a wild 
fashioo. Of his shorter pieces many ace beyond praise. He was essentially a lyrical poet. 
His songs for their beauty, their sweetness, th«ir intensity can never be forgotten. 


PRISONER OF CIITLI.ON. 


This piece was written in i8t6, shortly after Byron's leaving England for last time. He 
' was then living with Shelley, of whose influence the third Canto of Child* Harold^ also 
written about this time, bears signs. 

Byron knew little or nothing of any actual oiptive, wlwin he wrote this piece. The mere 
sight of the dungeon suggested it. Not tilt afterwards was he familiar with the story of the 
Illustrious prisoner Bonnivard. There is no resemblance at all between Byron’s liero and that 
historical one ; except that they were both Imprisoned in Chilton. Bonnivard was confined 
only fi years, from 15-) o to 1536 (he ha<l been confined before at Ciroldc for a years, 1519—91): 
the cause was political, not religious ; no brothers' shared his fate. Byron afterwards cele^' 
brated him in a sonnet: which see. 

This poem belongs to the dose of what may be called the Tal* or Romance period ot 
Byron’s life. He had not yet discovered that style of which lie was to be such an especial 
master. In that style written the year after the Prisoner^ was his first es.say. In the 

Prisoner the influence of Scott’s example is yet acting. What is still more noticeable in it U 
the influence of Coleridge and Wordsworth, Byron was perpetually laughing at the Lake 
School, as it was .somewhat .strangely called ; he accused Wordsworth of unintelligibility and 
also of renegadism, and Coleridge of unconsciously turning into a metapbyrician.' But for all 
his derision Uie greatness of these poets was really felt by him. The traces of them per- 
ceptible in hU writings at this time are perhaps mainty due to Shelley, who was to begin with 
. an intense Wordsworthian, though estranged fronr the great master by what he regarded as 
his political tergiversation. 

This poem cannot be pronounced a masterpiece: to say nothing of several lapses and 
carelessnesses, there is a want Si concentration in it{ the purpose of the poem is somewhat 
vacUlating. But it is a capital specimen of Byroits vigour and vsrvs. The passage in which 
he tries his power of language to the utmost and displays best how remarkable that power wae 
f« Stanaa IX. 


' lOA. 4. Ludovico Sfbrsa and others. I'he^mc is asserted of Marie Antoinette’s, the wife 
' of Louis the Sixteenth, though not ia quite so short a period, grief is said to have the same 
eflbct ; to such, and not to fear, this change in hsrs was to be attributed,** (Byron)— SeO 
/K n, iv. 393 : ”Thy father’s beard is turned white with the newa,” On whidi^itotf 
Staevem' note, who quotes from Nashe^s Pfaff'WilA you to fPoAims **hoic 9 » and 

ypttsihaUflnd a grey haire for every line I have writ against him; and you shtdl have aft hja 
h|aid vlrhlte too, hy the time he hath read over this book,” 

' banfdd. This Is an unusual, though perhaps a not tMBatural use of diia It 

Itoommokdy used only of /ertonss here it h uMd of ihingei as if one should ttHlr 
uhstdd be correct Lada— “aqua et igms 0aBi interdlcebantur” instead of “aqua tt 
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igue G 4S interdicebatur* Ir " aqtia el igiit Gallos interdicebant/ ll| properly meani to 
proclai r, from the High Germ. iaHftan (see Jtrackeiii then (ii) to outlaw or otherwise sentence 
by pn 'amaiion (as Gloucester projKises to have Edgar proclaimed In A 7 #f^ ll» 1 . 
then (i ) generally to curse. For (1/ see Robert of Gloucester, Richurvlson : 

" Of ys nmiide table ys aboutc fic sende 
Th.it cchc a Wytesonetyd to Cat Icon wende.*' 

Heiice ^andffH- (uiitniand, power; the early lover snyt of hiS mistress Alysown* 

“ I am inaher l.iHtlokK/' 

Hence to gi\e up (ir r* ijju to anyt»iie*s i^o Ai«r or banns of uiaitiage " 

prori.rmaiioii, public annniiiii cincni. Fur di- <>bs the word one i>riK;laiinetl» and 

htimsh ii'c. For (iii.', L'dal has “to Ar** .wl cxc«tjWc Riniseh," Tiirljcrvilb: “they biMnne the 
siinnc, they c ursc the iiioone, '* Shnk ^perc “ Fell hanttirng hag '* ( i //« « J */ . V in. 4 j', ** luiuUii! 
bans" opp. to “prayers’' {King 11 . lii. r*)‘ A'C With the usc hero, which is of o«ui'Sc a 

v.iiicty of(iO, comp, bans m ix. 0.^5. 

X fflthuidtH What IS the t'ffcet ofyJ*^* here ‘/| , ' 

lit M/x, it*.* There »eciiissfimc « <rclessiiess of siylc here, Mii.h as often inaiks llyroii'* 
W'ritings '/ 7 //j hhotilc: be it, or liiu r.* shouM l*e •miiilcd ahogrther. As the text sUmls Uiw 
ij is pleonastic • 

ax. 'I’lu* indefinite or .lorisli.: preterite might be belter here, as in lines Hf and 9$ 

.Seal is liiic.illy onincLletl with x/,;». 'l‘hc / in seal is from the dim. xi];'i/>Wi, It. 

iigiib. 

?5. dungeon is u \.uious foim of ./iVi/.'v, the Fiovenf.il dompnhon, which leads to Ihc 
l.at. donuHionem fsec /) 7 <i« het)^ Ole/ however ilcrives the word from Keltic UAn^ 

aO. 1’rob.ibly tvrcck and /tango (fiag.) .ire of the s.iriic ultiinAte root, 'i'hc to answers 
to the / • 

J7. I'l'xplain uii'tolhL would.] 

“I'he dvingconof Konnivnrit is airy and spacious, consisting of two aisles, almost 
like the ciypt of a church.'* (Murray's Handbook for Switzerland. cV*r.) 

30. Arcording to Murray's h.iudlKitilc. “it is lighted by scvcial windows, through which 
the siiii'-s light passes by relic i»n Irmn the Miifacc of the lake up to the roof. Ir.'iiishmiing 
pirtly .(Iso the biin: colour of the 

ItiG. t revii 9 n\\ emutise .\i Th* )ot is in the l.at tn/o (so arrive from 

ri/aK 

14. iWhat is the lone of .w^\ 

'■y. See fs'Alleg, 104, A fids. bf.H, If. i V; 

jS, Canker aiul eancer are the same word. • 

40. this new day. See Iwlow, St.uixa *iv. 

45. score, cogiuite with scar, scaur, shear, share, sheer, mcait.*; properly a naLh or mark 
for kecpiiig count. 

53. Comp. l*ar. Lost, i. 6i — 64. 

55. /ettedd, Fetters arc strictly foot-shac.klcs, Lat. pedIcee,/oot ers, which Wcoineis 
fetters by ashimilatlng vowel-sympathy. I laiul-sliacklcs, Lot. WMn/ae, were called strictly 
manacles; hand-cuffs is a soit of comic term; but both fetters and Manacles .arc used 
in a quite gener.1l way : and so gives or gyres {as “with gyves u|Min hLs wiisi” in Hood's 
Kugene Aram), which seems strictly lu have denoted some foot-bond ; thus Tyndall afud 
Richardson; “He that hath his fccie in fetters, gives or stock cs must fir>t In; loosed or he cut 
go, walke, or run ta * 

57. fWhat i.s meant here by the pure Blements of Kartk 1] 

So the voices of At ctic explorers. When Franklin, then Lieuu'iiant, was heacflng 
an expedition from the Stations of the HudMin's Bay Company to the mouth of the Coppenntne 
JRiver to join Parry if possible, who had sailed from Rugland in 1819, he with a few attendant* 
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went on in ndvanqi; of Dr Kiohardson and others. When the*|arty was re-untt« **the 
Doctor** says Franklin, "particularly remarked the sepulchral tone of our voices, \ ich he 
requested us to make more cheerful, if possible, not aware that his own partook of t same 
key.*' See Milner’s Gallery af Geogr^ i. 84. 

167. 7Z> here has a past Sfensc; and strictly, it is a preterite, sowed; but it . com'* 

munly used as a present; •tec note on went. Protkal. 1. 139: Piirstt strictly a t ret., is 
used sonietiineH in a prcht'Ot, sometiines in a past sense. 

[What would 7 vte^/ti to ka 7 >e lioue, i«.su?J 
I What is meant by heltnu herel] % 

95. (What is the force of here t How would you explain this usage? Comp, 

the Latin usage, .ss in Hor. Od. 11. xvii. a8.] 

97. To ^ine must be C{»nnected with fornted in 1. 93. 

loi. foned it on. He spe.tlci> of his^spirit as of a drooping soldier. 

168. 107. Lake Leman. So Cmsar, Bell. Gall. i. 8. Kisewhere this hake is called LausO‘ 
nius and Losannentis. Pcrh.ips the root is that from which comes the Greek Atjami, and also 
thtt Fiiglish place-n.amc Lymne^ the Roman name of which (founded no doubt on some native 
name} w.is Portm LemaniK. 

itS. So in some of the Cornish mines the workers hear the sea l>eating about them. 

1 31. = radically, something sliading or coveri^jg, a cloud, &c. Probably sky^ 

sAade, attia arc all from the s.iine prime root. 

I3.f. ike very rock hath rock'd. The subst. toik and the verb are of altogether 
diffciont extraction. I'he root idea of the subtt. is something broken^ {rock and broken are in 
fact cognate): that of the verb movement. The word play might >x*tter have been avoided, 
Aud so the play in the next line on the literal and the metaphorical — the physical and the 
moral-forces v\{^hake and shocks which arc really but various forms of one ivord. 

131. (Wh'tt is meant by the like here?] 

169. 148. ^naih. This word is no doubt an onomatojb% expressing the sound made by striking 
or clashing the Ufiper-Jaw teeth against those of the lower-jaw ; here it seems to mean to break 
by viol'^iu bitings--l)y dashing tlu teeth fiercely and madly against the chain; to crash with 
the teeth, to crannch fuilotisly as one might say of a lion. 

ISO. .v<pr/», ski/f treanTw, Lai. cciT'dare all ultimately akin. 

153, boon " originally, a pniycr. See in another form in Wordsworth's Force 0/ Prayer: 

"What is good for a bootless boneV* 

( I he A. S. form is ben^ the Danish bon). Then -» th.at which is prayed for, (so wish s= 
objei’t of one’s wishes), and .so ssa favour, a deed of grace. 

155. within my brain it ivronght. Sec Ckristabel: 

" And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.'* 

Maebetht 1 iii. 149: 

"My dull brain 

Was ^oroufiht with things forgoitcii— ” 

U'^roughi would seem to be formed from wroked^ voorketl (so briddes and birds, apoMa 
and xaf>8ia &c!!. 

163. [How can the chain be called empty? Could you speak of an empty piece of 
string ?| 

163. [What is the force of the possessive case here?] 

i7». Yet, See note to !l Pefuer, 30. 

^ [What does held mean here?l 

175. [What diflTerence of meaning is there between ho wa* mitkered and ho witker'd?] 

170. 189. those ho le/t behind. There it much delicacy in this plural. By such a fanciful 
multiplying of the survivors the elder brother prevents self-intrusion ; himself and his lone- 
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liucss ore, as it were, kefit out of sight, and forgotten. There i« a not uniftre seusiUveneAA m 
the Scotch phrase *'thein that*s awa** of some single kist one. The gtief issofteued by vague- 
ness. So too the Greeks used the plural. * 

104. {.What part of the sentence is fyff] 

9/5. /nuictu'-=t etymologic.4lly. phrenetic, frenzied, //rn/t 6 rttt: 

‘‘What oestrum, what ^hrt'Meiu' nujod 
Makes ymi thus kivish of yoiu lilixifl*" 

Hoisey sfw-aks of mndiuen as fhrfnfticki. ^ 

171 . 351. He is saved froiu that deadly ti>t}or, UeMTih^u nith stiih tuastetly power in the 
IXth si.iMAs, by the song of a bird, just as the -k.M leiu Maruiei is deliveiitl lioin .1 like 
sugn.'ini.y by the sight r)i the iisk^s disix>rting themsehes. I'he sympathies of his uatuie .tie 
aw.ikviied once iiioic. Ills heart -oftens He live# jg.tin 

172 . 394. Comp. Wordsworth's iKtffotHls, • 


“ 1 wandcied loncl> as a cloud 
That llouts oil high o'er vales and hill« 


173. 317. .A/ZIs a \r;ib of ‘*iiu.oiiiplete prcdkaiioit “ hf*!! . so lu 111 *' 

331. A thoruu^^hly Wordsworthian line. 

3/1 thf tluf Rhone 'riii^Khoiie dots nut become **bbr‘" ii!l it leaves the lake 1* 
Gencv.i It cntcis il of the * .•inniou colour of glirier '.ticanis. 

'40 i{in:ntir<: Comp Viigil’s use of /vi< 4 % as .'hai v. 170: 

inter uaveim|ue tJ^rr Sropulos«iuc Souautes 
itfi Ice vitm inlet lot 


ir4. 351 Comp , Iwi.vw/ .lAir. 372— 91 VvkmUwKAiV^ Rene, itt The Reuft 0/ tirongiuttn 
Castfe, 141—0. , 

57S. Onitp. Lovelace’s famous lines “.Stoin* walls do not .t pri<.on iiiakc ” 8'c. 
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KEA'rS, 


1 . John Kiiats was burn Oct. 39, 179^* in Moorfields London. His father, 

em^luycd in ^otini large livery .stables there, h.aJ married his master's daughter. Killed by a 
fall fiom a burse in 1804, he left his widow, who survived him six years, a moderate compe- 
tency. John was sent to school at Enfield, when he Icamt some little Latin and Classical 
Mythology, and was then apprenticed to a surgeon in Edmonton. In 1813, during his 
apprenticeship, a great a:ra was made in his life by the perusal of the Faerie Queene. Deep 
cidicd unto deep; Keats felt that he too was a imet. In 18^5 he came up to London '‘to walk 
the hospitals '* At this time he made the aapiaintancc of Leigh Hunt and other notablemen 
of the day. He began to form a dislike to his api>ointed profession. This arose partly from 
the e.xlreme nervousness of his nature— he mistrusted his skill as an oiior.ator— partly no doubt 
from biH growing devotion to his own proper art. 1B17 he published a little volume of poems. 

9. 1817— 18 jt. This volume attracted little, or no general notice. But Keats had now 

made his election, He was fully consciou.s of the high requirements of the work he had 
chosen, and of his own imperfections. In 1818 was published limlymion. This poem, with 
all its many faults, g.ive unniistakeable sign.s of a genuine poetic power, and of aiin.s and 
strivings of the loftiest order. It met willi simply infamous treatment from the Quarterly 
Revkiv^'AoABlackttHtotVs Ma^azine^KoA. other, minor serials. The author was told to “go 
liack to Ills gallipots,'* and licit “a starved apothecary wa.s better than a .starved poet." And 
this, in the fiice of an e.strciiicly touching preface, in which he had frinkly acknowledged 
his many .shortcomings The story that these brutal reviews shortened Real’s life is happily 
without foundation They were too coarse to wound him ; he thoroughly de.spised them. He 
went on steadily toiling to satisfy somewhat better his own high ideal— in his own words, “ fitting 
liimscit lor verses fit to live." And the progress he made w.is grand. In Hyperion a true 
ina.stcr is .'i|>(urent. But nieiiiiwliile, consumption, an hereditary disease, which in x3t8 had 
laid low one of his brothers, begLu to undermine him. His delicate health was no doubt 
made worse by cert.iin love troubles. He bad Ucome attached with all the \eheroence 
ol his nature to a lady nt Hampstead. His passion was returned ; but his pecuniary position 
seemed .it this time hopeless. What little money he had received from his mollicr w:is gone ; 
ho had abandoned the medical profeiision ; his literary prospects were anything but bright. 
Moreover, he was much dis!»tisfied with his ow'n poetic performances. All these things broke 
him down. As a last chance, it was arranged that he should winter in Italy. In September, 
i8‘io, he sailed for Naples, accompanied by his true friend Severn, a painter ui rising fame, 
hrom Naples he went to Rome, only to die. There for some weeks he lay bed^ridden, more 
than “half in love with easeful Dc.tth," not calling him 

'* Soft names in many a mu.sed rhyme 
To take into tlie air my quiet breath,” 

« 

but calling him eagerly, often somewhat wildly. At last the call was answered. “Thank 
God, it has come," he said, rejoicing at the near release from all his pains of body and mind. 



KEATS. 




H-is wak on the 37th of February, »Sai He was Kuied in the Protestnnf Cemetery* where 
some eighteen months aftcrwanK Shelley u»i>, hi^ frrvgiit elegist* wa*« laid. 

n/i4lAio« O'flr, ‘tipforae, xai edyf!i«if 
Sayarov r doipQv fqr •XPV*' <tvit*r «»* 

had not r'*.iihed His jxirlie itrinic uf^ii Iw Tl»e work he hat Icfi liehind Iiiin it 
marked by immerons Mgns of yuulhfuincvs u fl<*rid, luxui taut, often wild anti wanton. He 
wa:»onIy just licgmning to learn the gi eat duly ot rosti kdI, of |•nulinx, of Mleeiion Few 

geniuses have been more liljerally endowed l»v mio'c , it t’s nt*t |tcihAp» Iw niu»:h 10 h.iy th.u 
aiiioiigst the many gr^ai |)oi.ts*«ir tins icutiiry w.iji {ire'cminently, if not solely, thr 

one of ( pn:,il power I but he was -nils just U'lriiull; Hiuv to luaiuige his splendid pro^wrly 
To'bcgin with, hr w.is a very pKKligat, a mere lasioiier; he sf^itii’u'd his pearls and Rtms 
rerklosly around him, .lud had no sense of any noble Cdtuoiiw, llis eduiaiuni was all 
along very Ilts scluxu-trainmg was in.<ilc<piaieTl l.ei^h Hunt, hi» chief 

friend and coun^o)!<>r when he lanic up to town, wms not of suftif'lent lultiire and Jiulgmeiit 
to guide him. 'llic. rriiic.^, iiisle.i<l of trying to diiect .uid promote his growth, kimpiv 
mocked and abused him Indeed Kiiglam! gave but a qucri welcome to her lirilliant 
son. Wh u Kelts above alt thing ^wanted was a wise eiiueatiou. Pci haps f<>r no man that 
ever li /Oil would the thorough study of “iho (.’lassies," csi-)Ounlly ofCrvek Taleratiire, have 
Ijeen more bciicfn iai With (Iryk art, so far as he knew it, be dn*plv symiMthisCd ; see 
e.sjicei.illy liU Otifotia (tm r,vt I’m, and the StotuH onji^st nfif C/ia/^ritnn*i 

but there is sisircciy a (xtcin in u liish this sym{Miliy is not .shown {Tlieic was m him 
hcnsC and enjoy mc iu •d jKauiy_; ,iud this g.ive bun a felbiw^i^.m^ vtdU .ibR-JtkCat (/fcclf • 
tilt of the hr " ‘ id this, 

.^rtiir as literature went, tlirdiigh iraiislaltoiis. Happily be voitld know their plastic art liclter 
Ihri'Ugh the specimens frea-^ured up 111 the Itntisli Mtisi'iim, of whub be wasi an earnest 
rapturous visitor. But it was ouljf o^c sidie of Oreek art U(.U ||c He Afyf i U beauty : but 
iU purity, iu >cif'ic:»train4 its severe reliuemeut 1 fe did not Irani from it that 
the fancy must not be merely indiilgt. *1. A knowledge of Siijihoi Ics might have imprcs>ied this 
Icv'on upon him His luic great delight in Kng]i2>h Litcr.itiire wun .1 dangerous iiiudcl for liim, 
Spenser as a writer suffei^ from ilinii^cness .imd cviibcmncc. No doubt yearN, had they l/ficn 
gr.uired him, would have taught bun repression and control. ( ntainly be was begiiioing to 
glow wiser in thi-* resiroct. Ily/f<non, i.-. a hopeful advance u\joii f.miymion. 'I'lu* flowers do 
not lie so larigliiigly thick there , the pathway is m>l rncninlH’red nilh them . one is not choked 
with sweet odours; one's eyes ore not dazzled and Minded with a monstrous blaro of coloiira. 
Clearly, he wa . gathering a better understanding of hks a^. The Apollo, of whom he hail 
sung so sweetly Init so wildly, was revealing biinsrif to him ; the Muses wer*i l^ecoming known 
ill tlv'dr SCI cue, not showy beauty, clra^icd gracefully, not in any garish rolourv 

But who woiilit p.irt with what he has left us, let the faults lie what they may? No w'oik.t 
of our literature are more truly poetical; none more completely t.ari'y one away into an idr-.sl 
realm, where worldly noises ra>me to the ear, if they reach ii at alt, stiliducd and deadened ; 
none breathe out of them, and around them a more hciviiching alroosphcre. His song as one 
hears it is like that of the nightingale as he heard it; 

*'My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though ofhenilbck I hail drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past and LeUie-vrards had sunk,” 


Not without reason SbeUey, apostropbisins Keats, calls the nightingale 'thy spirit ' sister. 
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•vST AGNES* EVE. 


t. The chief incident of this poem is founded on a popular superstition. The belief 
which in Scholia nd is .associated with ii.'illowe^, or the Kve of All Saints* Day, was in 
England attached to the vigil of St Agnes, whose feast was celebrated on January the sist. 
It was thought that, if certain rites and forms were observed, maidens might be vouchsafed 
a sight of their future husbands. The accounts of these requisite ceremonies vary. Sec 
Chambers* Both of Dnys^ also Ellis’ l^raiftl’s Pop. Anitq. It is impossible to say when such 
a notion becamu connected with St Agdbs. Her legend is '^o;>e of the oldest*' of the church ; 
see Mrs Jameson’s Sacred attU Art; her effigies arc as old as any, next to those of the 
Evangelists and Apostles; but in the story of her martyrdom, in the Diocletian persecution, 
there is no sign of the matrimonial interest that is found at a later time adding to her popU' 
larity. For otlier legends that gathered around her, her name is no doubt answerable. It was 
impossihle that it should not suggest **.tgna.’* and that, consequently, lambs and she should 
not be allied. In Tennyson’s lines, called St Agues' iirr, the speaker, some saintly nun, 
wins through pr.iycr and faith a vision of the Heavenly Bridegroom. 

Other incidents of the poem seem to have been drawn from Romeo and yuliet, perhaps 
from Ch.tuccr*s Trodm and Cresstda, and also, it may be, from the old Haddoii Hall story 
of the elo{M;mcnt of Dorothy Vernon with her true lover, John Manners. 

a. The poem abounds with the beauties, and with the faults, that char.aclerirc Keats. It 
need not mar one’s enjoyment of it as a poem that its arcluxology is somewhat inaccurate. 
Mcott himself is by uo means perfect in this respect. If we<are not introduced into the 
veritable medieval world, at Ic.ist we arc taken out of our own present workaday atmosphere; 
we are borne .twny into a land of enchantmenl; we feel the vciyair of Romance blowing 
around us ; we too are *' hr<odn inked with faery fancy.’* 


170 . 1. St Agfhi' hvt\ J;iu. ai, 

a. for all hts feathers. See note in Hymn Na!. 7;,. 

a cold. So King Lear, 111 . iv. 84. &c. In i)th and 14th century writings occn\ 
the forms acoldcn^ to grow or m.tke cold : akclent lucolded^ .and acold^ part. ftc. (Stratniann). 
See in the Ancren Kiude, Ed. h^>rtcn, p. 404; “Idel acoaldeth and acwencheth this fur"^ 
Idleness cooleth and quencheth this fyre. The a here is a corrupted form of an intensive 
prefix €tf or f»/I So in a-liunt’red, which in Pters Ploughman^ vi. 269, appears as af-yngred 
(romp. A S, of-hitigrian^ and Mjr Skeat’s, Clar. Precis, P. P. Gloss.). So afered^ a/raidt 
atheist, ago (see note to Hymn .V(l.^ 155), aweary (as Mufs. N. D. V. i. 257, &c.), 

5. headsman 1= strictly, pniycrs-maii. The term often denoted one who in return for 
obligations received gave his benefactor the Irencfit of his prayers. Hence often beadsman 
« almsman. So the '* blue-gowns ” of Scotbind .ai c called Kiu^s Bedesman t see the Antiquary. 
At* for prayers being looked upon as a return for material kindnesses comp, the yet 
emant phrase in ‘’peiitions”: "and your petitioners will ever pray, &c,** See in the N.T., 
Si James v, 15, Shaksperc, fasshn. For the form of the word, in Piers PI. is found 
AaArwrri* (see iii. 4s and 46 in C'lar. Prei>s Ed.), in the Anoven, Riwle, heodtman. The final 
e of beds represents the old plural inflection. When Uiat inflection was superseded by s, then 
cidne in the form hedesman. B'or the derivation, hede is connected with Hd, headle, &c. 

a little ball, is hede itself in a secondary sense. Bide^ng-praysr is strictly a tauto- 
logue, if we may use <uch a word (comp, analogue), 
told. See note to L'AUeg. 67. 
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6. rasafys[\) a rose^bed. See Virgir* **biferit|ue tvsaria P»*4i'' iv. 119). 

fii) a rosc'chaplet, a garland. Jeremy Taylor s(ieaks of ^'rofiariea and curoneu.** (iiij a sel<*c* 
lion of prayers. Comp. 3|uch book-titlea as the Cr^n Gar/ait^i of CoMon JZosttf ^Wfontm 
CMturia, Tht EvtrgreiH^ &c. (iv) a string of brads; see note on Anfrrjwois, t, 4. 

Comp. Tennyson's St Agne^ Evtt • 

** My brejth to heaven like vapour gc»e$ ; 

May my soul fedlow sooiu* 

7. ciHsor is shortened from the Fr. €«at. lOivc other 'instances 

of such abbreviation. ] 

8 . [Explain without tt tteath. | 

X2, fHoagro is from the <liat. Mitcer, as Mgfr from acfr viniiin-acre). 

13. degrees is here used in its r.it!ic.il sense.* ftne is from the Lat. gtudus. 

15. fWhat dors he mean by ^urgatortal milufl 

16. [What is meant by duuih heicTj 

[orat'nes. Wliat letter di>es the apostrophe represent here! What oUter letters 
does it occasionally represent?] 

17. fi/ts, Curiip. Ik Mem, ii.: 

1 to fat! fr<im out uiy blootl." 

18. I.nOiIs. Hood is co;;n.ste with head. 

mails, Thi.’i mnit (r|mte distinct from »/<}//. Kr. - trunk or liag, rspecially 

one for letters, which i& of I'mitriiiic origin) is ultimately from [.at marulat in its secondary 
.sense of a hole, an interstice, a mesh ; which sense it has for instance in Ovid's Her, v. k), 
where tKnone speaks of lier old pastimes with Tans . 

** Kctia saepe comes m'UuUs distitKU tetrndi," 

• 

Hence maculat bccomtng mada^ becoming maillct Urn Kng. m.i//, denote^ stevhring armour; 
then, generally, steel armour of any kind. 

21. jl^itterd. Leigh Hunt breaks out into an ecstasy on the use of this verb here. He 
says, the old man thiTik.s the music is fur him .i» well as for others, &c. ; see IwagiHatitm 

and Fancy. Hut probaldy Keats uses the word somewhat vaguely-— he is nut a very accurate 
writer— for Lat. Wo//. (,*omp. Dryden's Du/remoy a^ud }ii\\nson: '* A r^onaort of 

voices supporting themselves by their difTvrent ]>arts make a harmony, pleasingly Alls their 
ears, and flatters tlicm." Johnson defines flatter in this u-..-ige, .is, “ to ple«tse, to tooth." 
This sense, he says, i.s " purely GaHick.” Ktyiiiologically, flatter is cIoMrIy «ikin itsflatien^ 
flat, &c. 

177. 3»- chide. The A. S. cidaa, whvncc 5= to strire, quarrel, brawl. Whence chide 
of any clamour, of noise, as of dogs, as Afids. N. H. IV. i. in), of a flood, Hen, VIII, Ul 
ii. 197 (comp, the reading chiding in Othello, II. L la), ]kc. With the tense here cotnp. the 
use of hmy, as in braying U'umpets, K, John, III. i. 303. 

32. the level chambers. Comp, the level matting \n 1. vf, 

37. argent » silver>bright, gleaming. 

mr//y = revellers. Sec note to irashlrie, TtM Dogs, 63. 

38. tiara is a Pendan word, brought into Eiimpe by the Greeks. See AStch. Pers. 661 : 

"/loosAftor rtdpat ^dXapoo nt^avanme.** 

Of like antecedentt, and perhaps of much the same meaning, except that the riopa was oseii 
specially of the king's head'dresa, were uvfifiaaU and etSapte, or xstepet. For uvpflavla see 
Herod. V. 49, where Aristagoras speaks depredatiiigly of the Persian Lrowsers (sraf'ijpitic) 
and KvpftdatM. Turban, too, is of Petsiao origin. Here it would seem that tiara refers to 
the ladies' head-dresses. * 

gx triam^. See VAUeg. isa 
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43. [Exi^in this use of brooded. Can you illustrate it from* the Latin or the Greek ?] 

45. fHow would you explain as here?] 

49. wj^, ftc. So Tennyson^s Mariana: “Upon the middle of the night.” Virgil’s 
“nocte super media” {^u. ix. (r^ 

S3 supine s lying on the back See 1 . 54. So the Greek dxrtoe. Contrast pronuSi 
irpqmjr. From the complete relaxation of the attitude comes the secondary sense of indolent. 
"The fourth cause of errour,” says Sir Thomas Brown, in his Vnl^ar Errors^ “is a supinity 
or neglect of enquiry, even in matters wherein wC doubt, rather believing than going to see.” 

54. for. The construction is accoHing to Rie analogy of fray for, &c. 

^ tip-toe St excited. Sec Ifen. V. IV. iiL 42. 

178 , 7a koodsoink'd hooded or covered as to the eyes. i. e. blinded ; see AlPs 

Well that Ends Well, IV. !. 90; Rom^o a^d fuliet, T. iv. 3:* ' 

“ Wc’ll have no Cupid hoodwinEd with a scarf, ftc." 

So the simple hooded in Meas. for Meas. V. i. 358 ; comp, hoodman. For hood sec 1 . 18. 
Winh in this compound seems = that which winks, the eye, though, .-is a simple word, it does 
not appear to occur in that sense. Perhaps it is shortened from winkers. Blmkers is used 
for eyes in the di.nlect of " slang.” 

faery ^ Fairy land ; as in the title of bpenscr s pogm. 

all amort. Sec Taming of ike S hr. IV. iii, 36, &c. Probably, as Nares suggests, 
a corruption of ahimori, Kanshawc writes alamort in his translation of the Lusiad, v. 85. 

71, [What is the lon.c of to here?] 

75, OH fire. In the is corrupted. 

77 [What is meant by butt rest'd here?] Buttress and abutment and butt are all 
cognate. 

8a Comp, the visit of Romeo and his friends to the hou.se of the Capulets, 

84. citadel h the Ital citadella, dim. of citta. * 

90 beldam So 1 /K. HI. i. 3*, &c. Perhaps the i.s used ironically, 

perhaps euphemistically. Johnson says that in Old Fr. the word "signified probably aa old 
wom.in, as belle Age, old age ” But belle Age scarcely illustrates belle dame. In English we 
cahsfieakof "a fair age,” “a good age,” “a good old age;” but we couldn’t say "a good 
or a fair man” for “a good' aged nun.” Goodman and goodwife mean something very 
diflercDt. * 

94, hall-pillar. From the words immediately following it would seem that Keats uses 
hall here in the modern acceptation, for a vestibule , not in the medieval, for the chief room 
of the house. 

179 . loQ. dwarf sh. Dwarf is the later form of the Ancient English dweorh or dweorg 

sx crooked ^ 

101. fit is perhaps connected with fghi. It is quite a distinct word from ft, the adj., 
also used substantively, which is from the }Px. fait, 

>05. gossip ss god-sib, strictly, a god kinsman, or a kinsman with respect to 0«xi, 
that Is, ill a religious .sense : a sponsQ tL_at.i3iBe!{L,baplto »nf .1 go dfather o r godmot her. On the 
corruption of meaning see I'rench’s Eng. Past and Pres. 

I Its. See the extract from the TrauskitioH of Naogeorgus, aptid Brand : 

“ I'hen commes in place St Agnes* Day, which here in Germanic 
Is not so much esteemde nor kept with such .volemnitie : 

But in the Popish Court it ttandes in passing hie degree, 

As spring and head of wondrous gaine, and great cominoditce. 

For in St Agnes' church, upon this day while m.'isse they sing, 

* Two tAmbe.s as white as snowe the nonnes do ye.trely use to Mng: 

And when the Agnus chaunted is upon the aulter hie, 

(For in this thing there bidden is a solcmne mysterie) 
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They offer theiiT* 'i*lie serveiit» of the pope when thtt i« 4 one 4 
r>o put them into pasture good till sheering time be come. 

Then other wooll they mingle with these Roly Reeces twaine 
Whereof, being ssonne and dxest, are made the^peU of passing gained* 

120 See Reginald Scot’s Dtsior<tfy »»/ WifeJUm/tt Book xit. chap. xvi. p. 145, of Rd. 
1665 ; “ Leonardiis Vairus saith iluu there was a Prayer extant whereby might be carried in 
a sieve water or other liquor. I think it was^^lam clay, which a crow uught a maid that was 
promised a cake of so great quantity os migl^ bo kneaded of much Roiir as she could wet 
with the w.tter that she brought in a itieve. and by that in«Mns die clain'd it with clay, and so 
lieguiled her sisters, &c. And tins 'late 1 hr.ntl an^ong niy grannams maids, whereby I can 
decipher this witchcraft.” • 

121. You should br Olicron hmisrli'. o • 

laS. wickU. The Antietii Kug rnttelax Old Kng, wwAr, M<)«L Kng. 

129. urchen, strictly ^ a liodguhog, cuining ulumatcly ftoTt the f«at. fn'iiu*, is used 
jocosely fni a child. 'I hc father 

“ .Nfnsl needs express his love's excels 
With w^oids of unmeant bitterness." 

See C/niifalvi, coiicliision to Part*ll , where with the consummate philosuphiral and poetical 
IKiwer combined which cliaracicrt/es him, C'olcridge discusses such whiucs of s{>eech. 

crpnf means strictly a oroonttig or groaning sound. A» if a beggar should !« 
Cillcd a whtue. 

3 . 1 . 1 * hr<M>k is oddly used here, iitcok, from the Anct Kng. bru^an (comp. (>erm 
iraur/titt, I«it. fru^r, /ructus\^ ine.)ns to use, !•» bear, to eiuhirr, iif scare* c0HUi btwk 
tears must mean “he could scarcely tolerate tears,” certainly not *‘lie could scarcely re- 
frain from tears " , 

180 . 116. \!ikea /nU hiewH raa*'. What is the point of the simile? W'hat verb, or verlial 
does the phrase strictly qu.thfy ?1 

153. fang'ti. Fang i<i strictly that whi«;h sciixs or clutches. Probably is of the 

.same root. 

passhtg hcH, ft was called also the soul I>cll, Sec Kills’ Brand's Auttif. 
Klli:, quotes from the Ailrfcriisemcnts far due On/rr, &c, 7 Kli/. : “Item, that when anye 
Christian Ixxlie is in passing that the hell be tolled, anil th.it the 1 irate be «peciallie called for 
to comforie the sicke person ; and after the time of his p:issinge to riiigo no more but one 
shone pcalc,” &c. He mentions ’* the present luitioiial s.tying 

“When the bell l^egins to loll. 

Lord have mercy on the souf.” 

158. plaining. So plaint. The stem is Lat. plango. 

162. betide is from And. Kng, tidau to happen. Tidings -- what happeiui, occur- 
rences ; then an account of what happens. 

weal. So uteal/Jh, as in the fietfk ef CenuHon Prayer i “ fSraiil her in health .ind 
wealth long to live.” 

i6> \pale enehantwent. How would you cxpbiii the epithet ?| 

lyr. Evident reference is made to the fearful storm which swept over the woods of 
Broceliande, the night of that day when Merlin revealed hia charm to his mistresd and wax 
tree-prisoned for ever. But Keau> scents to be confusing that story with some other. See 
Tennyson's Vivien. 

181. »77- *» Old Fr. aeaier. Mod, Fr, ackeUTt Low Lat. nccepiare, ^ 

x8o. '* Utinam nimquam resuigam.” 

x8i. kabble la formed from Mi^. 

188. amain. See Lycid. iii. 
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i%3. Ekt amUt»M* 4 i spirit » like a tpirk eommisstoned to* succour the ol 4 woman. 

1^ malting. The poet should mean the rushes that were strewn over the medSev.'it 
floor; see a Hm. IV, V. r r, Tam* %/ tfu Shrtw IV. L 48, &c. ; but matting can scarcely 
denote them* See note on I. 351. 

xgg. nM4^-dffVf. The cushat or wood-pigeon, is so called from a white line that runs 
round its neck. 

jffel. Many neut. verbs in Eng have past part, used in an active sense. In this 
respect as in many others, the a/Boity betweeii*English and Greek is noticeable. s 

^vyovog. It could not be translated into Latht by any one word ; imagine such a form as 
/ugHof. / The only verbs in Latin which have past participles with an active sense are what 
are termed deponent verba : thus dead is exactly represented by martum* risen by eritts, 
started (on a journey) by pro/ecius, f c. ** 

sotf. [What do you think is meant t>y visians witie f\ 

304. t'otubU. See it in its mofe literal sense in the form votnbil accented on the 
(tenuft., in Par, Lost^ iv, 594 : 

** Whether the prime orb 
Incredible how swift, had thither roll’d 
Diurnal ; or this less voluhil earth 
By shorter flight to the East had lef^ him there,’’ &c. 

Elsewhere Mil ion uses voluble. 

8o6. When the tongue-bereft Philomela of the old Greek story was transformed Into a 
nightingale, her tongue was restored her, or she might have died such a death. 

189 > ao8. easement » strictly, the case or frame of the window. Case radically means that 
which contains or encloses, the ultimate stem being the Lat. capsa. 

313 . I What is the force of of here?] 

3*3. Huer^moth, See Wood's Nat. Hist., Inserts, , 

316. IWhat does shielded mean hcret What other meaniugs does it sometimes bear?] 
shielded s/eutiheon. Strictly this phrase is tautologous ; for scutcheon or escutcheon 
is the Old Fr. escusson* which is from the I^t. sculnm. (Comp, espfrer with sperare, espace 
with spatium, See. Cognate is esquire. Old Fr. escuier from scutarius. The form from 
which eseusson immediately comes is scutionem; scutionem comipted gives sculion, 
whence scusson, or with the prasthetic vowel eseusson^ Mod. Fr. eenssont see Brachet’s 
Dut Etym. ^ la L. Fr. Technically scutcheon x a heraldic shield ; so achievement^ 
commonly corrupted into haichnwnt (here there is a radical reference to the service in 
return for which the armorial ensigns were granted). Keats somewhat inaccurately uses 
seuteheon here to denote simply armorial bearings. 

ai8. gules e red colour, reig'esented in engraved shields by vertical lines. See Hasnlet^ 
II. ii. 477, of “heraldry,” with which Pyrrhus was smeared ; 

**Head to foot 
Now is he total g'M/rr, horridly trick’d 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sous,” &c. 

In Timan if Athens, IV. lit. 59, the misanthrope bids Alcibiades 

" With man's blood paint the ground, gnles, gules." 

The ultimate stem is that Lat, gnla the throat. 

According to Mr Millais’ illustration, this exquiifltc passage is founded on a falsity. The 
light of the moon would not be strong enough to reflect the colours of the vrindow. One 
ieels a wretched iconoclast for saying so. 

f eat. asneikyti a violet. Commonly a violet-coloured precious stone, so called ^imi* 
dvely because it was believed to have the virtue of preventing drunkennesi. 
aaa. So uMiw, and mmAr 

339. Mirw. Fmnnerty Mies, flmm fitting doee to the body, at Fr. eorui, fiom 
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c^t. A woman a bodiei, or a of bottin. coriat. oorptmt." Shei«k'Odd*« IHei. “thy 
^M)bolstred out with bumbast and with ba^es,’* Gaacotgno in i e. “Thy bodloo 
stuffed out with cotton" (Wedgwood). Ben JonsonWea /W#Vr, »ee an SkuUz 

“I'ho whatebono mdh 

tliat quilts thoM bctiu* I have leave to apan/* 

for probably here ihou Wi/f^sthat bodicf ; but it la possible it may « those boddicOS. 
Laced boddices seem to have been the mod<^io the first half of the eighteenth cenlUiy. See 
f’airholt's Costum* in EngtaniL ^ 

030. atiim. See note on Lycid. 146. %. 

931. J 8 sea-maidi Mtr is of the same family as the morin aiul 

In Mor^iut, the Lat. mar*, Eng. maT-intr, mnr-ith &e. 

e 37 > Prosaically, the epithet should imrhaps be Attached tor/r//, rather than 

to HHurmih, Imt indeed w*rnith of tk*^ is but a phra&e for marm ske/, like * Cato's vlrtutt foe 
‘the virtuous Cato,* ‘Hercules* strength* for ‘tile strong Hercules,* Ac. See Georg. I 78 : 

“ Letha;o perfuaa papavera somno." 

(W’hat ilocj. lie ineau, do you think, by poppkd f] 

?3*> thr worrow-itay. AUrtoiv strictly wramiVr/’, the -010 ‘iftg, Knh being diinlmi* 
lival. Bill the strict sen.se has been forgotten, as in Tomorr&w-ni£ht 

i*4o. = unread, and so unopened. Mohammedans wt>nld no more cate to peruse the 
Chrintian Scriptures, than Chri*»Uans iho.’ie of hlohammed. 

Sec Tennyson's Ulysses. 

185 . 744. stolen. See note ou 1 . 199 
jWluil docs so mean here?] 

247. lenderfuts. Oltnp. ** tender taken breath" iii KeatV l^ist Srinn«t> “ a gentle 
sigh," lenu of sounds in Latin wiiterij, Ac. 

351. cmrpft. So in I. 36a But in the Middle Ages carjkts in the modern sense weic 
almost unknown. W*hai were called carpets then, were our table-cloths, as In Tum^ 0/ the 
.VArrn*, IV. t. 57. l*hc only exception ^cciuh to have been that Mimelinies in palaces carpet;', 
were laid down in *‘iny lady's th'iwhcr.** “Isabella, queen of KdH.ird 11 ., had a black 
carpet in her chamber at Hertford.’* Ac.; see Our English Heme, Floorcarpets fobs, the 
significance of this compound) were not common lilt the i7tli century. 

355. This was a carpet in the inrdieval sense. 

357. Morphenn, 'I'hc arcem ought to be on the penult, as in the ca>e of Orpheus in 
Par, Lost, iii. 1 7. 

nmtslfi, of Arabian origin, strictly .wmeUiitll' carried. Talismau is of Greek 
rwigin, and strictly w something conseturatihL 

afir. This may serve to illustrate in Mem. xxviit. 

sftj. laVendetPH, Lavender, Fr. lavande, derives its iidmc fn<m the usage here re* 
ferred to, 

365. (Audied is s-iid to be derived from the Pera. gnnd st sugar. $0 that sugar^audy 
is amply taiitologous, as Brown Bess (see Blackley*s Gossip about IVords), Mount benjerlaia 
(where ben « law a Mount), Ac. 

fuinc* is the Fr. eoistg^ Old Fr. eooiug, Prov. eodoing, Ttal. cotogms, Lat. eotonea 
(see Brachef)t which comes from Cydonia, the name of a town in Crete. 

gourd vs trom the Fr. eengourd*, Lat. cueurtita (from eurtna}. 

367. syreps. Fr. si/v/. Low Lat. sirupus, Arab. sAarah. Shrub and skorbet are 
cognate— are in fact but various forms of syruP. ^ 

afiS. urgosy is derived from Arg^ the famous old Creek ahip ; or, more probably, from 
Etgusn fbe fomoua late medieval port (at hs greatest prosperity 
069. [Where are Be* and Samarcassdti 
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3fA Samarctod is described as a populous and prosperous city by the Spanish traveller 
Clavijo in the beginning of the rsth century. 

276. teraph How completely ^ artists" have ruined the word ehirui as a term of 
endearment ! ^ 

S77. ertwite. Of this word herinit is a corruption. Comp. dytLxnpinit and anchonie. 

181. 984. ialvert «& radically, tasting-dishes (so Wedgwood), or perhaps savers, safe-keepers. 

28s. i.e. the fringe shows bright in the moonlight. 

288, woofed here loosely for w&ttcn, 

289. hollmut I e. resounding. Sec note on\his word in Hymn Nat I. 178. 

2Q2. See it in Keats’ Poems, ed. 1868, or that of 1871 (ed. W. Rossetti) or in the 
Cf olden Treas. of Songi and Lyrics. It would seem to have ^en rather the name of the old 
poem, than the old i^oem itself, that iuigiired Keats’ piece. The old poem, written originally 
by Alain Chnrtier in the early 15th c^itury, translated into English by Sir Richard Ros, 
consists mainly of a somewhat prolix conversation between an olxlurate lady and her lover, 
at the close of which she goes away indifferent to dance and play, he desperate to tear his 
hair and die. A copy of the English version may be seen in Chaloicr's British Poeis^ vol. i. 
518, .«nd also in Political^ Beiii^ious, and Lta»e Poetm, ed. by Mr. Furnivall for the Early 
English 'J’cxt Society. For some account of Alain Chartier sec Besant’s Early Frttich Poetry^ 
chap. i. • 

29). [How would you explain totiching the melotly 

309. tuneable. See M. N. D. I. i. 182 : 

**Your tongue’s sweet air 
More tuneable than Urk to shepherd's car," See. 

(Complete nonsense is made of these words in Steeven's glee, by breaking off the connection 
of air with its predicate). On -ble see note to variable» Proth. 13. 

18S. 318. See Keats’ Sonnet, Bright star! would I were stead/iht as thou art. 

325. yfa 70 -blo 7 vn. AVilwsgust, blast, as often in Spenser. 

33a Here Madeline really w;\kes. • 

333. tmpruMed « untrirained. Prune is ultimately from the stem propago. See Cymb, 
V. iv. j]8. 

*‘His roy.d bhd 

Prunes the imiiiortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d.” 

336. A somewhat fantastic piece of blazonry. ^ 

346. wassailers. IVassail is said to be derived from the Ancient E3ng. drinking saluta« 
lion wees-haei » gooil health to join^ 

349. Rhenish^ see Mer. of PV«., f.iL loa; Hamlet^ I. iv. xo, 
mead Milton uses the form meathf Par. Lost v. 345. 

188. JS-I* darkling. Sec note to Des, Vili. 99. 

358. The arras of Henry V’s bed was embroidered with scenes of hunting and hawking. 
Sen Our Eng. Home. Read M. Arnold’s Tristram and I seult. Best of all, go and kmk 
at the old tapestry hanging in the Earl’s bed-chamber and the dressing-room belonging 
to it at Uaddon Hall 
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I, 1793“ i8n. Percy Byislu- Shtllcy was Ifciif Aug. 4, *793, at PUce» neai 
Horshain, Su&sex, where hw falhcr rcsiUed till his sifCcesshin to the Kuionatcy in 1815. Me 
WAS sent to minor schools, and then to Ktoti.and thence in iSio to University College, Oxford. 
Prom his earliest years he shewed great indcpeiidcuce of mind and spirit : indeed he never 
accepted things as he found them, l^ecaiise he found them so. but from tho beginning ho 
Ijoldty asked fur reasons, and protested when they ix)uld not be or were not given, and if 
somewhat wildly and over sanguiiiely, yet always with the utmost generosity and the purest 
purpose, <cneinrd reformation's flc >>ays Uut even at school he vowed thus with himself; 

*' I will l)c wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, If in me lie.4 
.Such jiowcr; for I grow weary to i>chold 
The selhsh and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check.'* 

, AVw// 6 / hhtm. Dedication. 

And this vow to the end of his life he did his best to keep. At UKford, bis vigorously 
sceptical spirit expressed itself in certain theological diM»>ntciits. Hie authorities of that day 
could not, or did not liclieve in ** honest doubt.** Shelley’s divs,i(isfaciioti& and ciiriuiriugs 
were answered siuiim.irilv by a sentence oi expulsion. 

fl. i8ii«-i3iS. Thus .Shelley at the age of 19 was sent adrift. There seems to have 
existed but imperfect sympathy between him and hi', own fatiiily at thi.s time; though he 
received some pecuniary allowance front his f.ilher, be rcMded little, or ii<it at all at home. It 
could not bo good for him to be thrown v> dhmpiclely upon his own iinasMSted judgment ; and 
the only wonder is that the couseipiences were not quite disastrous. Happily he had great, 
though not sufficient, piotcctions in his own noble nature ai^ sii.cere philanthropy. He made 
an unfortunate marriage with Harriett Wcfgbrooke, a school-trirl of lO. The young eou|de 
lived at various places^at Edinburgh, York, Keswick, Dublin, in the Inle oi Man^ HortJi 
Wales, North Devon, Killamey, London, dhelley studied and spcciilateil and theorized : 
he wrote also some few poems, of which AM wxs the chief. Towards the close 

of 1813 his wife and he parted. Her subsequent life is Md enough ; let charity draw a veil 
ossir it till its end in suicide in November, i8i6> Meanwhile Shelley had formed a fresh 
connection with Mary Godwin, a truer helpmate, whom after Harriett*s death he married. 
Their pecuniary distresses were relies'ed m 1815, by an arrangement with hi* father, fust then 
become Sir Timothy, by which ho was to receive 1000 a year. He still lived a somewhat 
nomad life; he visited Switzerland; then resided awhile in South Devon, at CUfton, at 
Bishopgate Heath, near Windsor Forest; visited Switzerland again; then settled for some 
time at Great Marlow. During these various wandering* he wrote 4i4/ezfi»r, and the Hiv^H 
0j Itlam, besides various minor poem*. His genius was more and more dehnitdy tnd 
brilliantly displaying itsdC But he began to find his country hut little congenwl. The 
shamefulest cahi^ies about him were circolating everywhere. Lord Chancellor Eldon dc- 
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prived hiQk of the ^tuurdianship of hit own children by his first ^ife. HU hopes and dreams 
of a mora truly free and milightened time seemed to find nothing to sustain them, 

Tennyson in one of bU poems, afceifspeaktng with high pride of this English Und* declares 
that he would quit it if ever the praises he bestows should cease to be due. 

** Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thougl^ is civil crime 
And individual freedo|p mute; 

Tho* Power should make from land to land 
'Ihe name of Britmn trebly great: 

'J’ho* cver^ channel of the State* 

Should almost^ choke with golden sand: 

Yet waft me from the harbom mouth, 

Wild wind ! 1 seek a warmer sky. 

And I will see before 1 die 
The palms and temples of the South.** 

To Shelley that dire condition of things appeared to be gxisting. So he quitted England. 
I'here was already in exile another illustrious poet. It must be said that to Byron and to 
Shelleyt and .'ilso to Keats, their country was a harsh stepmother. 

x8i8*-i8aa. The re.st of Shelley’s life was passed in Italy— at Milan, Leghorn, Venice, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Rome, Naples, Pisa, lastly at Sperria. During this period his greatest works 
were written, not to mention minor pieces ; in 1819 were compo-sed his great dratnas Promt' 
theus Unbound^ and The Ctnci^ in 1820 his exquisite Od* to, a Skylark^ in x8ai that most 
generous and noble Elegy Adoftaii, In Italy, 1822, he was drowned in a squall off Via Reggio 
in the gulph of Leghorn. His remains, restored by the waves a fortnight afterwards, were, 
according to an Italian law relating to things washed up by the sea, burnt on the shore, where 
they were found. ITie ashes were deposited in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, where lay 
his loved little son, his “ lost illiam,** 

** In whom 

Some bright spirit lived, and did 
That decaying robe consume, 

Wliich its lustre faintly hid.*' 

There too Uy Keats. Shelley's widow lived worthily of him till 1851, 

Shelley found the time "out of^joint;** hut he did not cry 

"O cursed spite 

'ITiat ever I was bewn to set it right !" 

Rather he addressed himselt to the task of reformation with real and delight. There are 
many points of similarity between Shelley .'ind Milton, in their geniuses, in their tastes, even 
in the facts of their lives. They were both ideolistic, not realists, and lyrical rather than 
dramatic ; they were both intensely Greek in their literary sympathies ; they were both ardent 
sodab religious, and political reformers, llie error of both of them as reformers arose out 
of their too sanguine hopes of their fellow-men. Out of the generosity of their gatures they, 
calculated on oi^rs acting with the same denial, the same single-mindedness, riio same purity 
,of soul as moved and guided themselves. As to the practicability of the reforms advocated it would 
bo decidedly uofidr to couple Milton with Shelley. It is true that Miltou's schemes mostly, 
ptfousd at the time abortive; but certainly they cannot be stigmatised os viU oad dreamy. 
Boase of his ineaKurea did in time become facts ; and some may in some sort be even now 
bedoming so. Whereas Shelley con scarcely he rescued from the diaige of fimdfitluess and 
He, had less knowledge and less judgment than his great predecessor. He set 
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about rerorming the worid kfore he well understood hf ease* at ao ag^ when the welly 
impossible seemed possible. He had Cailh enough la hie ouite and in his leUaw-man to 
make the removal of mountains seem easy; but the nttontains were huge and of deep roota« 
and scarcely even quaked for all his efforts. His early rupture with the English world lost 
him alt the advantages which a fuller esperienoe of it and ^longer intercourse with it might 
have given. That world was no less estranged from him than he from it. It udsuoder stood 
and misinterpreted him throughout his career. It covered him with Hs opprobrium. As^ 
biiredly he was not the man Uuit world paintetlP It by no means Iblluwed that because Shelley 
did not repeat the ordinary creeds and even mpeked at them, he believed in nothing. Kelley 
was never in his soul an itheist ; it was .simply inniossible with his nature that he should be ; 
what he did deny and defy was a deity whose worship seemed, as he saw the woild, consistent 
with the reign of oelli&hncNS andtiigotry. 

Shelley’s poetry bears the impress of hU eager,* spiritual n.*tture« and also of his vexedi 
peaceles) life. When those vexations are remembereo and also that he was cut off when not 
yet ’*in flushing/' the woiks he has left behind move wonder and asbmUhuient at the fplen" 
diitir of his genius. Without doubt he is one of the foremost of EngUsh poets. Sciroely one 
hai possessed in a higher degree the gifts of language and of melody. Few indeed have heard 

**The still sad oiu»ic of humanity/' 

and ech.^ed it with such line feeling and exquisite modulation as heu If ever any poet, 
he heard that subtle sphcrc'iniistc Plato speaks of, and made it in some sort audible for mait' 
kind. Tncre was much in coiiiiuon between his genius and that of Wordsworth. Certainly 
of hw coiitein|>oraries Wordsworth influenced him most, however the coitservatism of Words* 
worth’s matiirer years sluxrked and alienated him. Would that he had had something of 
Wurdsworth’s patient, faithful workmanship I In other lerpects he was perhaps tli« better 
endowed by nature. His iKietic faculty is livelier and more vigonms. It dro<;ps or falfai less 
oftcn-^is less subject to pnfsaic intervals. Oiudauce and control it sometimes wants, not 
ever life and power. His eyes pierced, 'sio far a< a man's may, through the material world, 
to tlie eternal world which lies beyond and onward. Indeed the material world did but furnish 
him with the means of expression ; what he would express w.is not its nor of it. His visions 
were not of earth , to his '.pirit one iimy '■jn'sk .as he to the lark in his famous ode : 

'^Higher >till and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
lake a cloud of fire . 

The blue deep thou wiiigest, 

And singing still dost isoar and soaring evei 'dngesl." 

All the fairnesses of the earth were dearest to him ta imaging yet more exquisite and 
diviner beauty. 

" lie will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom. 

Nor heed nor see what things they tie ; 

But from these lu-eate he can 
Fomift more real than living Man, 

Nurslings of Immortality." 


UnlHMtmU 
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ADONAIS. 


KeatR 'lied at R^me on the 37th of Dec. id^o according to Shelley's Preface, on Feb. 33 
i 8 ai according to l^ord Houghton's Memotrst in Feb. 37 according to Mr W, M. Rossetti's 
Prefatory Natter ^ on Feb. 34 according to Hole’s Brief Bhg- Diet . on Feb. 31 according to 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography. Shelley, then living at* Pisa, was moved to lament him by 
profound sorrow and indignation. He had seen in Kcals'*earlier works much that was rc> 
inignanl to Ins own taste: but he con.sidered **Uie fragment ut 'Hyperion' as second to 
nothing that was ever produced by a Writer of the same years.' His indignation wa.s stirred 
by the report that Keats' illness was caused by the attacks ot certain ruffianly reviewers in 
England- a report that had little or no foundation; nut that his reviewers had not been 
ruffianly, but Keats had tmi much strcni{th of mind to Im " snuffed out ” by any article. 

With this Kiegy .should bj coin|»areJ. ur cuntra'^ted, the Epitaph on Hion commonly 
ascribed to Moschus, Milton's Lytidas^ TennyMm’s In Memotiam. A careful study will 
show Shelley's intimate actituiinlaiice with the llreek piece just nanied, as also his familiarity 
with the first Idyll of Thcociuus, .lud the b.t Kclugue of Virgil. 


187 . 3. So dear a head. A rl.issi^i'^ui , coiup. Hur.«te’> “tarn cati capiiis” \pd, I. xxiv.}. 
So fre<|uently the Hr. Kopa. In Knglivli cmlc aic coniinouly counted us .so many "head'’, 
hence the use of the wor<l in the Pam iad: 

“ A hundred headid Aristotle’s* friends.” 

5, thy ^Kure cowpre*s tliy fellow hours not made memorable by any such great sad 
ewiit as has marked you .3nd is ever to )>c nuuinied hy ytm. 

10. Comp. Theocr. i C 6 , Virg, hUt. < </, 10, Milton's Lye, 50—55. 

11. See Ptaim xci. 0. 

13. Urania- In the Cirevk mythulogy I'kiuU w.is the Muse of Asirunoiny, "and 
WAS represented with a celestial gl^be, to which she poini>% with a small si.tlV (Smith' .s CLits. 
put.), but Milton, who uses the old mythology in a very independent manner, souictinu:'% 
re-shaping or ut least re-adjusting it (see iu*i« to L'AHegrOf 1 . makes Hraiii.i ^literally, 
*'lhe Heavenly one”) the spirit of the b•flie>l iKictry ; see Par, Lost, vii. 1 — so, especially the 
earlier lines : f 

"Descend from he.tven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou an called,” &c 

where the "if shews he w.is consciously using the name iii a new sense. Comp. " Heavenly 
Muse” in L. 1 . 6 . Shelley follows M ilton in this ehangeil nomenclature, as indeed in other 
matters, for he was an intense admii'cr of that great master (.see below 11 . 30— Compk also 
Teniiys(.in’M /n Mrmoriam, .xxxsii. Horace in hi> dirge for hU friend (Jiiintilius invokes 
Metpomene. 

13. Comp Virgil’s picture 01 Cyreiie anudsc her nymphs, 

lO. Rr-kindtrd- h'lmile is radically cognate with candle. 

» 8 . Perhaps he is thinking particularlv of the Ode to the Nightingale; 

^ " Darkling 1 listen ; .ind for many a time 

I have been half in love with Easeful Death, 

Call'd him soft names in many a mused rhyme 
To take into the air my quiet breath. 
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Kow miore than cv«r Mcmt it ru^ to die, ^ 

To cense upon the fmdnight with no pain, 

White thou an pouring forth lUsr toul nbruod 
In such an ecstasy ! 

Still wooldst ihou sing^ and 1 have Iaa» in vain— 

To thy high re<|uWjo become a aod.** 

27. Comp. aud Jnl. V. iii. 101—5, <tUo of the dei^rttd Poet : 

'* Silence, Coo enamomed of that voice, 'A 

Loclu its mute mude in her mgged cell/' 

188 . 99, (What part of the sentence is f) 

за. See any history of C^irles ll.'s reign. ^ 

зб. Who are the other two? Homer and Virgil, or Homer aud i^antet Prulnttdy 
Shelley means the former ^uiir. CooipL Dryden^s lAum, Three poets in three distant agea 
born, Jkc” See note to Gray’s Progtest »f Petty, 1 . 81 'fhe Drama is not included in 
these surveys, er Sophocles and Shalcspere could not be oniiitcd. 

37. This is a very oWure sbiura. It seems to mean: not all poets liave essayed 
such lofty flights as Milton, 1. e. attempted Kpic intetry, but some have wisely tahen « fomr 
level, i. e. attempted Lyric poeCVt and are still remembered as Lyric poets, at Cot instance 
Gray or Bums; others, attempting a middle flight, have been off in the midst of their 
work, as Spenser, whom 

'*Kre he ended his melodious song 
An host of angels flew the clouds among 
And rapt this swan from his attentive males 
'I'o make him one of their associates 
lu Heaven's fatre Quire.'* 

Others yet live, of whom nothing dehnite can yet be said, e»g. Shelley Himself, Byron. 

48. A graceful reference to one of Keats* own poems; see when the **Md 

maiden " has found her lover's body, and carried the head away with her, and tenderly 
dressed and shrouded it : she 

" For iu tijcnb did choose 
A garden ]wt, wherdn she Laid it by 
And cover'd it with mould, and o'er U set 
Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet 
And she forgot the stars * * 

« « « * s 

but in p^ce 

Himg over her sweet Basil ever more. 

And moisten'd it with tears unto the core.** 

49. irw hve irart. See Ritk, II, V, i. la True levt is a corruption of f/WA i«m. 

51. iky extreme kepe as spes extrema. 

50. hiew. This Mno, Lat fleree^ connected with Iloseom^ Germ. Uithem% Is 

quite cUstinct from LaLJIe, 

[What is there noticeable in the word order f] 

55. Keats mrived Ikam Naples at Rome in the late atitamn xBap. 

See Ckiide Haretd, IV, Ijtxviii. ct seq. 

6x. Comp, ike Ciaoter: 

'*He who hath best him o'er the dead,* tbt. 

63. HftddmcaUm^ emrene; as in Cwg. »▼. 39s **per nawatem eEm n.Vys 

**Hgnuut nocte.*' 

289, 65* twiiitki ekmmker. See HymmUmi* tU, U /*eMwr. 13^ 

KB 





KKifik'iMat, to cjMidyct him aIoAg» lead hy a t|mdL 

70. (Eipplftin/tf/r^jv.) * 

75. Obfi iha pastoral langiiage ; comp. Zjvida*. 

8a 0oea thir stUM ^nin mesm: ailmr their birth-^fter the psuni they endtiivd 
Irheii lUvt fiieling the joy of being t Birth was all that heart was to pve them. 

81. wtr* ' The Pisa Edition reads or. ^ 

84. onrsorre^ ^Lyc. 166. • 

go. With tlus^ of outviepi [Explain itl^omp. Tennyson^s Titkontu: 

t 

*'l'he vapours weep their burden to the ground.'* 

With the whole simile^ comp, ^ • 

** Whose tliunder U its luielL'* 

91. starry dew. Comp. Tennyson's Talking Oak: 

"All starry Gulmin^ion drop 

Balm dews to bathe thy feet.** 

The stars were supposed Co distil dew. So from the moon "vaporous drops profound** were 
thought to **come to ground : ** see Macbeth, 111 . v. 95. 

93. profuse. Obs. the accent. So in the Ode to a Skylark, 1 . 5. 

94. attadem. Comp. Hippolytus* offering to his mistress Artemis : 

**«lAX* <3 ^tXi) dc<nretva itbiuft, 

aydiij/ia. Sl{at X**P^ tvsrtpovt dxo.** 

96. [What is the force of would here Y] 

97. reeds. So Lat. artmdo, as Virg, iv. 73, &c. 

99. ts and dull the fierce fire of her grief by contact with his death-cold cheek. As if 
the heart-flame would be allayed by a physical chill ! 

barbed X radically bearded. By a metaphor the jags on the heads of an arrow or 
** fishing-hook "—."the points which stand backward to hinder them from being extracted" 
(Johnson)--were called "beards’*- to barbed 9 tauigcd, and so generally « piercing^ cruel. 

190 . >00. alit. Anc. Eng. alihton. 'fhe simple verb occurs in the Book 0/ Common 
Fmyer! "O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us." 

109, i.e. which made it welcomb to both the minds and the hearts of men, that won it 
approval from both their careful judgments and their warm, eager feelings. 

105. quenched its caress 9 chilled the warm kiss it gave. The splendour kissed ; but 
Pealh, rather than Adonais, received the kiss. 

107. clips s embraces, conta is, h<dds. So in Shakspere, as Ant, and Cleop, V. U. 369 : 
"No grave upon the earth shall clip in ft 
A pair so famdhs.** 

Anct. Bog. cfyppan. 

113. See the Song to Sorrow in Endymion: 

"O Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow," &c. 

ir7. "While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue." 

Kents, TV Autumes, 

Omp. Ant. and deep, IV. xB. 
tig. See Keats* poems, 

“ j9f Epiitiph, Jbimeiti 

r 3 m 8l8perw 8m umefi 

iMsiictfn iMMSm fd 
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13 *- S«« the preeodlng quotuHoiii. 

133* sJkf. Some editloiM wfoagly^ noqieiiiiciUly, Ttai 4#, See, the rtwy of 

Echo in Clast. Dfit^ » ^ 

1W. «37» Kindling^. KittdU is a favourite word with SheUey : »ee Tt i6, yS. 

14^ Other flower* loo, not only the Hyacioth and thi Kard»«o«. fade for grief. 

145* He is thinkuig of (he Ods ie Mr see the fi^omdon gi%wii lo the note 

to 1. 18. 

149. ThU is the reading of the Pisa Edttion. llie eomiooa teal* |ftat the comma after 
yrif/Af not 50 well, < ‘ ^ 

150- Comp M$,' Agaf*t. 49—54, of vulture* hovering wildly over their deaeUted ne*t. 

151. fWhat is the force of ^ here ?J 

15a. See Introduction. • If 

154. Comp, the famous passage in the ; 

e ^ ,, 

**atai TOi pMkdxuir fLw cewv aero' «a«ei* fiAatvrou 
^ rd x^<vp* r ctMtoAir oilAer dve#ev» 

itrrtpor afl «lr «ros dX\A ^iloi'rt' 

3* ei eal eepr^>ei» ol eo^ol aici^pef^ 

owfldr* ffpdra flarwfirt, aVdeem «V aes^e 
cv3ofi«( til ti§Aa /t.(ue(thtf uTtftfiwa r^psres* ffyrer.*' 

Also Speiksei^f SAt/. Cal xl 
157. r Explain the e/rr.] 
ifio. 3mvsx briar; here, thicket 
169. So the S/ifajAA. BUmis : 

‘*a«i ev piv m 9Vf*i( «vev*a<r,A<ies fiferai h > 9 , 
race Nved«(W« 3* e3of«ri* eri t^k /Iderpirxov 
miif 3* «Yd ov ^Bovioifu. ; rh yap pfhoe eu itaAhv eSet.* 

182. 17 a. [Wbat is meant by Mfa a/#Wf /r«*/vrfl 

174. So '*cuie that dwelt by the castled Ehtne'* called the flowets. 

Stars that in Karth'* firnuuneut do sliine. " 

177. itaew/sihas ihe power of g.'Uhering knowledge. 

179 a invisible ; so AfacMAt [. v. 50 vii. So vi twins » Mtas. Jar Mnu* 

III. i. 1*4. 

188. urgrss follow closely, press fast after. Sec Hor. Oti, 

**Urgct diem oox et dies noctegs.*' 

191, .e. Urania; see above. ^ 

19a. And allay with tears and righ* the emdod at thy hean—a wound yet morg 
grievous than that which slew Adonais. 

193. So the Pisa edition. The common text omit* WiM, which alter* the eense entirely . 
—into nontense. 

195. their Sitter^ i. e. the echo who I* mentioned in I. ss as ringing over hi* aong* to 
Urania and the others. 

196. holy tHence^mesis tilantio* Hor. Od, It. xiik m|. llie I^atin phrase meant such 
a silence as wa* observed at the time of eacriflee, when men favonied with their toeguee," 

199. Comph Shelley** lints ; 

** Swiftly walk ever the western wave, 

SidrU of Highly* 3te. 


198. 908. Set above, L 1.4* 
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ait. Comp x. 48,9: * 

** Ah ! tc ne frigora Imdani ! 

Ah I Ubi ne tenens gladet secet aapera btantas!*' 

aij. ikejf Miwr could ropefi» that would not bo tepelled, that for oU tho eoi^^lmeti she 
dicoHiitered was yet steadfast in her purpose to visit her perished darling (1. 46). 

819. It is the opposite in Lecodamia^ 06~8. 

aa5. Comp, above, 1. 105. a 

837. Comp. Bion*s Eptiaf^h, AdonidUf 434 

**roaoovTdv /i« 5oea (dit rb 

838. the unpiutured dragon im Am Jcm s* the ferodoas, savage critic ; comp. 1. 343, 

Vnpatturid s unfed, Lat mpatiut, ix. 339 

“ Impastus ceu plenS leo per ovilia turbans— 

Su.uiet enim veaana fames^Manditque trahilque 
Molle pecus mutumque metu, freniit ore cruento.” 

34a mirrof^d, not « reflected, but rather reflecting ; strictly, mirror*funiished, bearing 
the shield in which folly saw its own face, 

194. 945« obscene^ Lat obscini, as in /En. xii, 876. • 

350. He refers to Byron's Eug^lisA Bards and Scotch Ret>uwers» 

359, Lighting up the earth so brightly that It Is not possible to see tho stars— scatteiing 
the clouds that cover the earth, &c. 

363. Comp. Virg. Ech x. 19. 

363. maps mantln. Comp Arion's request to the sailors bent on murdering him, 
"xspiifliW avrbv Iv rp oxsvp waVp mVra sV toioi e8wA(oi(n, dtiirai. (Herod, i. 34.) 
Milton speaks of a "poet, soaring on the high reason of his fancies, with his garland and 
singing robes about him." {Reason of Church Government,) See also the Tempest. 

964. This name for Byron is suggested by the title ofhis " Roinaunt"— CAiTrilr Harolds 
Ftlprimage, Byron was commonly identified with his Pilgrim ; in the 4ih Canto he accepts 
the identificatioA : see his letter to Hobhouse prefixed to that Canto. 

The visits here paid are purely figurative. Only Severn was actually with 
Keats at his death* 

365, His fame makes a sort of vast splendid canopy over his head. 

367. Shelley thought Byron of a more generous nature than he really was. Byron 
treated Keats' death as something of a jest ; see Don fuan^ xi. 60 ; 

"John Keats— who was killed off by one critique 
Just as he V'eally promised something great. 

If not intelligible— without Greek 
Contrived to talk^about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 

Poor fellow I his was an untoward fate ! 

Tis strange the mind tlmt fiery particle 
Should let itself be snuff'd out by an article." 
and hit lines, Who killed yohn Keats I 

8^ Does he refer especially to the suppression of the Insurre^oa of 1803, and 
MooieV links on the fate of Robert Emmett, one of its leaders! See amongst the irUk 
MolodiUt OK hnatho not his namOt and When he who adores thee, and She is /or Jhrom 
the innd, (The lady referred to in the latter two songs was a daughter of Curran.) The 
^'lyrRt" is "sweetest** perhaps: but one cannot sympathin with "her saddest wrong.** 
That rising of 180) was utterly wild and fooliiUi ; and " marked by an act of peculiar atiodiy,” 
Sea Knightli Bop. Hist, of Eng. vii. 4s^7t and Ed. 
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*7*^. With this pl^nr« oT Sltiiiey HImMif, cmp. . 

'776; A<tm 4 %k*. d«id'* JTtflaM. ill. t3$ It M4. 

J66. 291. Comp, the Hecekic «^p«et. See1B:ur> do^ed. Died, i 

**eW fiiiiMer te n»dei»ittr f« ' 

tV7» Comp. W* yeu lik* it, if, t jo. al«» CowperV TaiJt, Tkt Gtadm, to8. , 

*9*. [What i« meant \esfmHfi here ^ . 

306. Hie enemtcs proemtoced him a* eery Cain; tb^ who Iciiei7 him bitter ha^ fiur 
other views. 

307. '1 his Mania means Lilgh Hunt » 

308. As was Friam’s ; see //. aaiv. 103. • * 

310. Comp. MUton's HpU. cn (ke oAmiraN* Bromaiiek P^t IViHittm 

7-17. 

313. Leigh Hunt waw Keats' earUeit tmd chief poeUcai friend and adviser. 

315. SheUey explains in his Prtjae* why the tnie generous Severn is not inirodhced 
here. He did not know *' the ctrcuiiu|ances of the dosing scene" till too late to cetebraia 
Severn's conduct 

109. 33T. Comp, extract from ByAn to L 167. See Preface to EMyrnifim. 

335. (Explain this line.) 

See Shelley's Prtjacf, on the critics of his day Xhere too he singles out the 
special miscreant ; ** Miserable man ! you, one of the meanest, have wantonly defaced one of 
the noblest specimens of the workmanship of God. Nor shall It be your excuse that, mur* 
derer as you are, you have spoken daggers but used none.'* 

343. Comp. Eur. //r>/af. ioo- -8, PalwiH, Frag, 8: 

' '*nt Vice ei to fubf eori savdoMSa, 

TO NaTioMfV M K«Th» iWfi(C*vas I * ^ ^ 

(comp. Arist Ram. roaa, and 1404.) See also Milton's Samwi an th» RtUgi^uf Memory 9/ 
^frs Catharine Tkomton. 

197. 356. He can never become worldly, and mean, and heartless. 

I What is meant shw here ?] 

358. in vain, l.e. without true wisdom and nobleness, not to as to be "a crown of 
glory." (Piov, xvi. 31.) 

360. i.e. he cannot now outlive all noble impulses and enthusiasms 
363. See above, 1. lao. 

367, The reading marmif^ of some editions is wrong.* 

370. See in Mtm* xlvi. 

37J Comp Wordsworth's Ode am tmtimatioms, d;c.r lao. 

381, See Spenseps Hymm ta Reamfy, espedally stansa 7, et seq, 

^83. Comp Spenser: 

"I'he duller earth it qtdckfieth with delight. 

And life-full spirits pHvily doth powre 
Through all the parts that to tha looken sight 
They seeme ea please." 

ChaueeFs Kmighte Ttde^ 

383. rMMWKfsMs is here used hi e eew c iele seese. 

385. ^ Le. according aa. 

19K 395. L p in tim regtou above dm esrth (1, 193) et^itiiMd by the lollywighi^^ 

399, Chattartan, Cotor^e afamfaee hie dw Ms DattfA ^ Chet^iidarih nod 

Woedte^ (simWa /PeasfWfsm MeM Ie have baend9dp>phn|w^idbir 



NOTES. 


. * 


6luut«rMlif» genips and fate. ^ Keats dedicates his BndymUn his memory. Whabaver the 
absolote merits of his writings, they are simply astonishing productions for a youtKof siwittin. 
He was not eighteen when he ende<f his unhappy life (Born Nov. ao, 1752 ; Died Atig^ aSi 
* 7 ?o). , 

40t. Sidfiey. Born 1554, Died 1586. See Spenser’s A*t 9 V/M, and also his Ruimts e/ 

Time. 

404. Lucan, Born 39^ Died 65. He was scarcely ’’by his death approved.” There 
was DO escape for him ; and after his infamdUs unfaithfulness to his fellow consfnrators be 
deserved none. His PharsaHa^ though farthe^a^vanced towards completion than Hyperian, 
h unfinished, 

410. See Isaiah, xiv. 9— to. 

4I8. d/tW « dark. So often tl)p I^at. ctecust Gr. 

4x4. These individual empires ^ scarcely consistent with the absorption spoken of 

aWe, 

417— ao. This seems to mean : Traverse the universe in fancy : see how vast it is, what 
a mere atom of it is this world of ours. 

483 . 83. I cannot explain these two lines. 

19 P. 434. See Childi Harold^ IV. Ixxviii—clxxiv. 

448. See Shelley’s ^ reface i Keats *’was buried in|^e romantic and lonely cemetery of 
the Protestants in that city, tinder the pyramid which is the Comb of Cestius, and the massy 
walls and towers, now mouldering and desolate, which formed the circuit of ancient Rome. 
The cemetery is an open space .^mong the ruins, covered in winter with violets and daisies. 
It might make one in love with death to think that one should be buried in so sweet a 
jdace.” 

444. The Pyramid of Caius Cestius. See Murray’s Rofne. 

447. Likejlame^ etc. i. e. in sha|ie. 

450, 'Fhe cemetery had only lately been made. * 

453. If any wound is healed, or healing, do not renew it. 

459. Shelley was to become it— What Adonais is ’’-'in a few months. 

200 . 46a. Life is like some gaudy crystal canopy, through which the true colour of the 
skies above cannot be seen. 

465. Romds azure sky^ &c. Nothing material can ndeiiijately express eternal beauty. 
The finest works of all the arts and the exquisitest scenes of nature are but feeble represen- 
tations of it 

47a. "Out of the day and night 

A joy has ukeu flight." 

474. There is terrible pe^l in mutual love, for the loved one may be lost; also in 
love which wins no response there is dire distress and pain. 

480. Comp. Wordsworth’s Ode en Intimathns^ &c. passim, 

483—8. i. e. through all creation. 

484. as each are^ Ac. He iheans : " as they ah, each one, &c. ’’ 

485. the fire for which all thirst a the cele^al fire, the light of eternity. 

49D. i. e. those who shrink from quitting the eairth, from soarittg up In thought at least 
into the empyrean. 

495. The sign was soon answered* 
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A. 

A, a 33 , *84, 31s, 371. 

Aback, 371. 

Ablias, 37r. 

Accord, 209. 

Acold, 4»6. 

Adieus, 377. • 

Adjectives used prokptically, 

iyi 

Adroppinf;, 383. 

A-feard, 383. 

Afford, 215. 

Afield, 329. 

Against, 206. 

Agast, 234. 

Aile, 329. * 

Alannc*«, an, a8i. 

Ale, 3 u6. 

Ail :unort, 408. 

Alleys, 334. 

Ariiam, 363, 335, 409. 

Amaist. 361. 

Ambii«n. 308. 

Atnetliyst, 410. 

Amulet, 411. 

Anadeiii, 416. 

Anagram, 378. 

Anear, 383. 

Anow =s enow, 963. 

Anthems, 253. 

Antic, 335. 

'Ard, 215. 

Argent, 407. 

Artist, 354. 

As, 224. 

Ashler, 386^ 

Assoile, 209. 

Astrol<^, 349. 

Atabnus. 298. 

Athirst, 3 z6« 

Attire, 4tt. 

Aught, 352. 

Augusta, 274. 

A«u ^7- 
Awful, 217. 

Awkward, 312. 

Awry, 299. 


B. 

Bafvkkd, 320^ 
Baims, 360. 

Ban, 40a 
Barb, 418. 

Barbican, 374. 

Barge, 173. 
Base-born, 388. 
Bassoon, 381. 

Bauble^ 177. 
Riuldricke, 21a 
Bawson't, 367. 

Be-, 119 383 
Beacon, 319. 
Beadsman, 4ofk 
Beet, 363. 

Beldam, 408. 

Belle, 29a 
Belman, 948^ 

Belyse, hCo^ 

Beii^ j6a 
Beside, 229. 

BcMicke, 263. 

^t^i, 244. 

Betide, 409 
Bigot, 388. 

Bilii^, 371. 

Blame, 216^ 

Blaie, 363 
Bliue, adi. 

-Ble, tc^ 

Blinks, 3701 
Bloomy, 35T. 

Blow, 223, 253. 
Board, 209. 

Bodice, 410. 

BodfnKg 33^ 

Bodkin, soA 
l^nec, 2^3, 36^ 

197 . 40 «- 
Both, 3*7. 

Bouses, 371. 

Bout, * 43 - . 

Bower, ^ 940^ 3lb. 
Bfaw,3fSek 
Biete, 419k 
Bridegroom, jli 


Btoachea, 38^ 

Biocade, 295. 

Brooding, 233. 

Brook, 3^ 40> 

Bnitbh, laB. 

Biiirdly, 369. 

Bulwark, 345. 

Buskuid, 249. 

liluxuin, buihsoin ^34, 3 l^ 
Byas, 277. 

Byde, a tow 


X A I 3fio« 

Candied, 411. 
Canker, 259, 4o> 
Cannic, 300. 
Caniie, 371. 
CaiivaM, 316b 
I'arbine, 188. 
Caricin, j/bo. 
Carpet, 411. 
Casement, 410. 
Cater, 40^ 

Ceaae, ai6. 
Censer, 207. 
Center, the, 223 
<1iamn, 308. 
Chanolf 217, 
Cherubim, aar. 
Chest, 229. 

Chide, 407. 

Cbicis, 369. 
^imney, •4a. 3 S> 
Cbina, 995. 
elided, 349. 

Citadel, 4X 
UaD,387. 

Clmdmk 275, 
aip, 4 t?. 

Close, aai, 3S3, 
aoring,a8m 
^ysteifs, ss** • 
CwidkST^ 

CmM, Jii> 
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Con* 

Consecrated, es^. 
Consent, 949^ 
Consort, eaj^ %yL, 
Copse, 351. 
^w«*> 35»' 
Cradan, 371. 
Cracks* 363. 
Cranks, 935. 
Crevice, 40s. 
Crew, a^s. 

Cronse, 371 r 
Crude, ess. 

Cnie, 937. 

Cruel, 30s. 

Curb, 335. 

turfev, 948, 337. 
Cynosure, 340^ 
Cypher, 35a* 


Darr, 371. 

Dank, 3^i- 
Dare, 369. 

Darkling, 39(^419. 
Darkscim, Jts 
Dative, the cthte, 93s 
Dear, m 
D eaih-nres, 389. 
Debauched, 30^ 
Debonair, 935. 

Dell luiet, 37a* 
Dclphos, 920 , 
Demure, 246. 
Denisens, igj, 
Depositc, 3&r 
Devote, 309, 3*4* 
Diapason, a8o. 
D{gbt,a38. 353, 3«7- 
Dim, 997. 

Discovers, 38c. 
Didicvelled, jeif. 
Dismayed, 33s. 
Ditties, 95a. 

Dodgei^ 389. 
Dog-days, 313. 

Dome, 313, 354. 

Draw ss attract, 304. 
Dragget, 973. 
Druiiuy,>37i. 

Duddie, 3A, 369 

*79. 

Duum, 40s. 
DwariUh, 406* 
Dyke,3«P 


BriMOf tt, eo8, aSr. 


Embers, 3p&, 
Endne, 904, 298. 
'Enhance, 34 s* 
Enrange^, 910. 
Entnt^ed, 207. 

Ere, *219, 242. 
£remit^4i2. 
Essex, Earl of, 2x1. 
Even down, 372 
Every, each, 262. 
Excise, 308. 
Expence, 320. 
Exposed, 984. 
Eydent, 361. 

Eyn, 299. 


Farlb, 966. 

Faery, 408, 

Fair, 995. 

Fans, 2^ 

Farm, 3x0. 

-Fast, 221, 218' 

Fawsont, 371. 

Fayes, 930 
Fayre, 205. 

Featonsly, 207. 

Ferlie, 

Fettei^, 401. 

Fillet, jot. 

Finny, 343. 

Fit, 4^, 

Flambeau, 284. 

Flasket, 907, 

Flashy. 964. 

Flawblown, 4x311 
Flights, 302. 

Flocke, 906. 

Flounce, 995. 

Fond, 2^. 

Footing, 962. 

Fops, 30X. 

PofTsfS. 

For-, 927, 149, 3SO, 366. 
Foro^l, 323. 

Forfeit, 2x5. 

Foulded, 3^ 

Frae, 339. 

Frame, 979. 
rranctic,4M. 

Freakt, aw. 

Frdick, 934, 3x3. 336. 
Frounc't, 950. 

Fuibelo, 995. 


dAODtffO, 939. 
Gatt1eo>ey4i, 104- 


Gars, 36r. 

Gauge, 35*- 
Gawcw, 367. 
Gazette, 318. 
Genius, 997, 939. 
G^tic, 345 
Gibbet, 3X1. 
Gibe, 3x6. 
Glad^ 3S0. 
Glaze, 389 
Gtoamin, 379, 
Globe, 99X. 
Slory, 410. 

Gloss, 354. 
Gnash, 409. 
Goodly, 2 o 8, 
Oossemeres, 382. 
Gossip, 408 
Gourd, 41 X. 
Grain, 9^. 
Great, the, 347, 

a 339 

Gnsly, 998. 


Grotto, 990. 
Grushie, 369. 
Guitar, 371 
Gules, 4x0. 
Gulled, 3x2 


Giaibol.34^ 


Hackbut, 388 
HaRets, 363 
HafBins, 362. 

Haggard, 339. 

Hairf, jor 
Halcyons ax8. 

Hallcn, 363 
Harbinger, 216. 

Hard by, 240, 332. 
Harness, 930 
Hath, 242. 

Haubietk, 338. 

Hautboys, 38a. 

Hawkie, 983. 
Head-dress, 300. 
Headloog, 386. 

Heam, 377- 
Hech, 37T 
Heno^ 23^ 244* 
Hercules, iHllara of, axx. 
Here, 991 . 

Herse,g6& 

gl^ »«• 

Hnrf, 3«s. 

Hing^ 299. 
HoiMat,983. 
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Hopeless, 381 
Horrgiir, 326 
Hurdi*^, 367 
Hussars, 319 


Iamricks. a^S 
Idle ,7, 

In, ^67 
Increase, 271 
/nfluener arP, 342 
Ingle 

Inters Ul .72 
Itsa-*! 

Iv> tod, 383 


Jack o t jip 1 an i brn, -41 
J ide 1, 3b^ 

Japan u are 238 
Jollitj js, ^45 
Jiiuikc 


KSIN 368 
Kebbaik ^63 
Keep 3^7 
K( heft a<ii 
Kindling S04 
Kirns, 370 
K>e, 36a. 


Lampoons 299 
Lmdsthipe, 355 
Landskip 239 
Lank, 37a 
Lap **43 3^ 

Lap <log> 200 
Iniureit 266 
Lave. 

I a>vfi 319, 350 

Uy 333, 

Lays, 25S 
lee 107 
Lee Jang, 372 
Lemurca, 227 

Lies a^o 
I immer, 37a 
Liquid, 4>7 
Lift 264 
Livtnes 238 
Loath, 344 
Loon, 381 
Loch, ati 
Lottery, 310. 


lAibbar, 242 
Lucky, 257 
1 urtiii, j,7o 
Lure, 370 
Lute, 373 a8( 

L> art, 363 
I ydian aires, 243 
Lydiao mesV ires 284. 
Lyre, 334. 


^Mar 2^ 

Msdded, 315 
Madding, 330 
Mail, 407 
Main, 294, 30S 
Mall, the, 304 
Manners, 314 3^7 
Mansion 351 
Msotetu 2J9 
Ma!»querade, 296 208 
Matadore ^97 
Miun 3160 
Maying 234 
Maze 230 
Mead, 412 
Mtimre, 407 
Meed 261; 

Megrim 2^3 
hkiuil, u( 

Mermaid, 41 
Messes 24 
Messin, 3^4 
Meihinks 208 art 
MicUi 4 
Midst, 21s 
Militi i, 231 
Mill 370 
Minstrelsy, 301 
Mirror d 420 
Moil, 359 
Mcnsirous, 266^ 

Moon loved, 2,^ 

Morn, the, 359 
Mortal, a 8 i 
Motley 315 
MoiMlKvrorts 3^7 
Moilli, 221 

Muve-=pQ«t,2ii, aaa,ajs6t*83 


Koise, 32 |, 943 
Wove, 371 
Numbers, 377 


<.>!'• 205, 20*1 
Ogle, 302 
On hyc, 217 
272, 267 
t/re, 267 
( )r ere, atq 
Or ever, 383 
Organ, aei 
Urgaiui, 253, 281, 285, 
Oneat, 229 
Orus 229 
O that, 376 


Nappib, ^ 

Ne'er a bit, 372 
Negative, the double, 207 
Neilcdcit, 369 
Neighbour, 009 
Never a, 383 

Nightly. 29^ 849r Si9p 34S, 

Nq^Stoieetb^ «|cn 
N o, j 6 a 


Ptt< K, 367 
raint, 302 
Pair 283 
Pale 252 

Pile ey d 226 . 

IMl 249 
Pinsy, 395 , 

Panmouro, 206 
Parlour, 353 
PiriinB, 227. 349, 352 
Partridge, 3 >4 
Parts, 389 
Piinot, 347 
Pcnctip 337 
Penny Kc 361 
Pensioners 245 

Pensions ** 

Perfect inhmtive, 244 
Perfet, 261 
Pide, 239 ^ 

Pigmy, 396 
Pinion, 338* 

Pjou*. 331 
Plaining, 409 
Plash), 351 
Plat, aii 
Platter, ,4S 
Pledge, 263 
Poiji 3 , 3 <Su 
Pome of (Tiwn, 220 
Pollute, aid. 

Pomp, 243 
Poniard, 388 
Pooitilh, 31C9 
Posy. 207 
PrMai,w, 

Press, 303 

Preterites, ittong and weak, 
219, 983 a 

, Present, aid 
Profener, asr 
Proof, 253 
Prude, 302 
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Rabblk, 300 

5 w.|» 9^ 

K^foute, 368 
K^mpirc, 345 
Rathe» 365 
Re-ua, 370 
Rebecks, 340 
Re<1«mption, 814 
Reed, 334 
Reeds 418 

Release, cxs 
Remitting, 3^9 
Rents, racked 16B 
Resistless 388 
Revel, 386.* 

Revolt y, 343. 407 

g*VCTlc, ,77 

Rhenibh, 413 
Rhyme, 356 
Riband, 303 
Rin, 360 
Rmg^qve, 410 
Rood, 350 

RosamcAida s lake, 3a 
Rosary, 407 
Route, 387 - 
Rugged 333 
Ruw, Fnar 341 
Rutty B rooty, 305 


Sable SToi BO, s 
Sair*won, 36s 
345 

Scale, 303. 

SamcTw 

Score, 401 
SowW 37^ 
ScraniMl, 264 
Seiid,387 
Scutimeon 410 
SeaM, 381, 355 

Sdf s 

30a 



Scx,<^(tke, 300 \ 

33^ 
iS3» *45 

Snell, 300, 333 
Shelyey, 344 
Shend, 309* 

Sheugh, 367 
Shew, 307. • 

Sjy>re. 355 ^ 

Slmcse, ^3 ^ ♦ 

Shrink, 3^ 

Shrinks, ai8 ^ 
Snroud^su, 357. 
Shrunk* 3G4 
Sicken, #33 
Sidelong, 349 
Sinhtless, 4x9 
Silly, 330, 383 
Skirt, 340 

Smutted, j4y 
Smytne, 3^ 
Snowkit, 3S7 
SnulT, 397 
Sock, 343 
Soioum, 397 

Sonsic, 367 
Sooth, 3x9 
Sooths, jM 
Sorrow, 307, 4x0 
Swpe, 363 
Sovereign, eiv 
Spangly, ^15, 30V 
Spark, 391 
Speirs, 361 
Sphear, ai6 
Sphere, 394 
Spint, 004 
Spleen, P9Q 
Spread, as^ 
Spnndges, aoe 
Spurn, 3SX 

Stechin, 368 
Steer, 373 
Stenta, 368, 
hull, 367 
Stole, 946 
Store, 307, »4a» *99 
Stoned, 330 
Straight, 38a 

Strand, 335 ^ 

Strayed, was, ada 
Streit, 339. 

Strikes, 3x7 
Stuhbo^^ 315 
Substantive, vaihal, 
Subufhbui, 375 
Stigh, 399. 
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Sdpmely, 373 
Suriy. 35* 
Swam, 343..349 
Swans, 307 
Swart. 365 
Swarthy, 387 
Swindges, 335 
Swound, 381 
Sylph, 390 
Syrops, 4*1 


* Tabob 394 
lale, 338 
Taper, 343 

1 esming, 330 
Tendemev 4x1 
Tentie, 360 
I errour, 235 
Ih-ick and rape, 369 
Thae, 371 

lhames, silver 305, 373, 392 

3 i*t 

Thole, 369 
Ihrang 371 
Thnd, 396 
Itara, 407 
Tides, 353 
Timmer, 371 
1 iptoe, 408 
hssue, 339 

To, 307, 233, 850, 334, 354. 

loddhn, 350 

Jwl, 3x5 360 

Imlet, 392 

Tornado, 355 

Towsie, 367 

Trace, 418 

Traffic, 345 

Train, 349 

Trashtne, 368 

Ireat, 393 

Ttee, 319 

Tnm, 308, 339 

Tnpod, 300 

Inumj^s, xoo, 34a, 407 
Troll, 344 
Truant, 35a 
True love^ 417 
Truncheon, 389. 

Tuneable, 413 
ThneAik *83 
Twilight. 337, 351 
Tympany, 378 
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VxCBftaAMT, 300^ 
UBoo,307 
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Uncos 361. * 

Unwulh, 233, 309, 3y>* 

UndenoDi^ 209. i 
Uncxpressive, 222, 267. 
Unpastured, 420. 

Un|>nined, 412* 

Unreimved, 237* 
UoKkisted. 299. 

Unroll, 3*9. 

Unsphear, 249. 
UinufTcrable, 213* 

Ufphen, 409. 


Van, 375- 
Vapoun, 300. 
Vamish, 311. 
Vaults, 329, 3S6 
Vccrinjf, 323. 
Vein, ats- 
Vent, 301. 
Vent'iynis JJ5- 
Vertuous, a<io. 
ViaI. aaa. 


Virago. 30flu 
Vutas* 354. 
Viwr,.^i. 
Voice, 

Voluble, 410. 


wapt, 

Wait upon, 209. 
«Walc, 363*- 
Warble. 243 . • 

Warbling, 273- 
Wan, 388. 
Warorop* 259. 
Warpi 339* 

Wash, 293^ 
Waaaatlers, 412. 
Weal, 409. 
Weanling, 2^ 
Wee, 360. 

Weed«, 242. 
Welter, 256, 
Weltrifig, »ai» 284, 
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Ycbatned, 224. 
Ycleaped. 43I 
Yet, 207* S45- 3*3» 4« 
Yon, 247* 

Yore, a4S> . 
Youngster, 363. 
VouiMcer, 361* 
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